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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Fall Migration 


Robert J. Newman 


regional editors in the eastern half of the 

United States were forced to superlatives. “As- 
tonishing,” they called the flight, ‘‘extremely specta- 
cular, unprecedented, phenomenal, fantastic, incredi- 
ble, heaviest known!" For this was the spring when 
branches “dripped with warblers,”’ when buntings 
and grosbeaks “swarmed into the air like autumn 
blackbirds,” when 1000 birds visited one tree in an 
hour's time. 

At the end of summer, the original cast of this spec- 
tacle—most of the very same birds, now joined by 
their young—waited to enact its sequel. Promptly and 
with unseasonable vigor, migration weather swept 
down upon them. In early autumn, arctic air pouring 
across the northern Great Plains, through the area east 
of the Mississippi River, into Florida was repeatedly 
renewed by further intrusions from Canada. At many 
stations September was the coldest in years; at Al- 
bany, N. Y., the coldest since 1835! Still, as you will 
read in the pages that follow, the resulting flight was 
considered “poor,” ‘“‘unspectacular and little noticed,”’ 
“not dramatic,” and ‘“‘smaller in numbers than usual.” 
It was variously marked by “a dearth of migrant 
thrushes,”’ “no conspicuous waves,” and “‘no diurnal 
warbler flight.”’ 

This sudden reversal of terms does not imply, either 
in fact or by intent of the writers, that migrating 
birds have suffered a crash decline. It merely illustrates 
the usual contrast between spring and fall migration 
in an unusually forceful fashion. Though counts of 
birds passing before the moon suggest that roughly 
twice as many small migrants fly southward in autumn 
as return to us in spring, the increase in traffic is al- 
most never obvious. 

The reason, I think, is not the one sometimes al- 
leged, that fall migration is strung out over a much 
longer period. It is true that some transients begin to 
appear at southern latitudes in July and early August; 
several examples can be found in the summer report 
from Florida. But this movement, intriguing in its 
own right, is made up chiefly of the scattered indiv- 
iduals that Howard L. Cogswell has called ‘‘advance 
pioneers.” It furnishes little evidence that the main 
flight of southbound migrants is typically prolonged. 
There is a more plausible explanation, one several 
times alluded to in the present regional accounts. 
Moderately dense migration dammed up by an ob- 
stacle produces far greater concentrations of birds than 
heavy migration advancing unimpeded. In the mete- 
orological interplay so graphically analyzed for spring 
in Aaron M. Bagg’s recent synopsis, the warm south- 
ern and cold northern air masses seasonally reverse 
their roles as carrier and blocker of migratory move- 
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ment. In the obstructive position, cold fronts often 
act with force and finality; they are capable of stop. 
ping northbound migration dead in its tracks. Warm 
fronts, which assume this position in autumn, appear 
relatively ineffectual. Though they slow the pace of 
migration, they seldom halt it outright and thus sel- 
dom set up the processes of rapid accumulation that 
give rise to pronounced waves. Such big concentrations 
of migrants as do occur at this season seem generally 
to come about in other ways, as by lateral drift against 
mountain ranges and coastlines. 

The Early Element in the Migration —The Septem. 
ber cold fronts not only failed to generate much 
visible evidence of migration in the northern states, 
they also failed to provide the early records expected 
there. Meanwhile, above-average warmth prevailed 
over most of the western half of the nation; and in 
the Southwest the long drought continued and in- 
tensified. Nevertheless it was in the southern Great 
Plains and Texas, which lay in the area of dry weather 
and high temperature, that the early element in the 
migration was most evident. Fred S. Webster's stimu- 
lating discussion, emphasizing the concentrative effect 
of oases, does much to make sense of this odd situa- 
tion. Florida too scored exceptionally well with early 
arrivals. The majority of its premature records came 
in the latter half of September, and many of them 
coincided with the passage of hurricane Flossy. 

The Hurricane.—Flossy was the only hurricane to 
enter the United States this year. Its history from its 
origin through its violent phase is traced in the report 
from the Central Southern Region. In its further pro- 
gress, it rapidly lost hurricane structure; and, as it 
moved through the Southern Atlantic states on to 
Virginia, it behaved like a typical extra-tropical low. 
Storms of this sort, of course, provide an exception to 
the rule that tropical air is weak in obstructive effect. 
Not only was Flossy a probable factor in the ground- 
ing of early migrants in northern Florida, it was also 
associated with one of the worst TV-tower disasters 
ever recorded, the destruction of 2500 birds at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. To those who made observations in of 
near the direct path of the disturbance, the distribv- 
tional effects of Flossy seemed rather limited and 
commonplace. But it is remarkable, either as coinci- 
dence or otherwise, that within a week of the end of 
the storm Magnificent Frigate-birds appeared in such 
far-off places as western Pennsylvania and Oklahoma. 

The Late Element in Migration—lIt became it- 
creasingly clear as the season progressed that this was 
to be one of those years marked by a flood of late 
records. In spite of the September influx of arctic 
air, the supply of berries, nuts, cones, and insects in 
much of the North remained abundant enough to 
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permit the late departure of passerines whose nesting 
activities may have fallen behind schedule during a 
somewhat backward summer. After the first week of 
October, warm air abruptly extended its dominance 
from coast to coast. In consequence severe cold weather 
was slow to develop and the first frosts were long 
delayed. Birds moving southward had to do so without 
the assistance of strong air flows, and their difficulties 
were aggravated in many areas by widespread food 
scarcities, particularly in the zone of drought. Whether 
or not the bulk passage of land birds was notably late 
is a question on which opinions differed widely. But 
one thing is certain: nearly everywhere—in the East, 
in the West, in the North, in the South, and even in 
those areas where the vanguard of migration had pro- 
duced many early records—the movement left in its 
wake a great number of belated stragglers. 
Eastward Displacements —Though autumn is di- 
urnally lacking in dramatic mass evidences of migra- 
tion, it is the period when the occurrence of birds in 
unusual places reaches its seasonal high. Whatever 
the exact forces responsible for such displacements 
may be, their effect is undoubtedly heightened in fall 
by the difficulties that young inexperienced migrants 
have in coping with them and by the fact that there 
are more birds to be displaced, hence more to be 
found. The most celebrated type of displacement is 
the now perennial appearance of migrants well to the 
east of their normal migration pathways. In an autumn 
marked by mild weather in the West, one might ex- 
pect little straying of this sort. Yet Sprague’s Pipit 
turned up in South Carolina, Alabama (collected), 
and Florida; the Black-throated Gray Warbler in New 
Jersey and Alabama (collected) ; the Western Tanager 
in Massachusetts (several records), on Long Island, 
N. Y., in Alabama, and in Florida (collected); the 
Lark Bunting in Massachusetts and New Jersey; and 
the Clay-colored Sparrow in Massachusetts, on Long 
Island (collected), and in Florida. In addition, Mass- 
achusetts had 3 Yellow-headed Blackbirds (on Nan- 
tucket); South Carolina, 24 Fulvous Tree-ducks; 
Florida, 3 White-winged Doves, a Bell's Vireo, and 
a Black-headed Grosbeak. The most startling event of 
all occurred in coastal Texas, where the fall flight of 
western hummingbirds reached staggering proportions 
and brought such out-of-range novelties as the Anna’s, 
the Costa's, and even, observers believe, the Allen’s. 
Two points seem worthy of note: (1) while interior 
localities were not entirely lacking in western rarities, 
the more striking examples are from coastal states; 
(2) the majority of the records come from that sec- 
tion of the country where the sea places both southern 
and eastern limits on disoriented wandering. 
Westward Displacements ——The current records of 
eastern birds venturing west are just as impressive. 
Indeed, they become more so when one notes how 
many of them were obtained in inland areas, without 
benefit of the trapping effect of coastlines. Several are 
listed by the respective editors as state firsts: a speci- 
men of the Red-eyed Towhee in Colorado; Black- 
throated Green Warblers and a Wood Thrush (pho- 
tographed) in New Mexico; specimens of the Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher and Orchard Oriole in Arizona; and 
a specimen pf the Bay-breasted Warbler in Califor- 
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nia. A mid-continental species, the Franklin’s Gull, 
exhibited eastward and westward displacement in the 
same season by straying to both Florida and California. 

Irregular Winter Birds —Conditions that indulge 
the late lingering of regular migrants do not provide 
a very promising setting for an early influx of the 
erratic winter visitants. Yet so varied are the species 
in that category, and so varied apparently the factors 
governing their movements, that they seldom all re- 
main within their usual winter ranges at the same 
time. This year it was the boreal woodpeckers’ turn 
to take the spotlight, as unexplained pressures shoved 
numbers of Arctic Woodpeckers into a belt extending 
from Wisconsin to Massachusetts and Three-toed 
Woodpeckers put in appearances in Minnesota and 
Vermont. The Massachusetts flight of Arctics, which 
has already established itself as the greatest since 
1923, actually brought a bird to Nantucket! Red- 
breasted Nuthatches drew comment in the United 
States only by their scarcity or complete absence; and, 
except in a few scattered localities well to the north, 
the same is true of the woodland finches, such as 
crossbills and Pine Grosbeaks. The open-ground frin- 
gillids, not being affected by the bumper cone crop at 
high latitudes, ranged more extensively. Once again 
the Snow Bunting reached the balds in Tennessee, and 
the Lapland Longspur made incursions into the Far 
West that earned bold-face treatment in the accounts 
of three regions. 

Grebes.—Horned Grebes were notably numerous 
through Hudson-St. Lawrence and Middle Atlantic 
Coast Regions, phenomenally early at tip of the Florida 
Peninsula, and present in Utah in numbers for the 
first time in fall. Western Grebe, unusually common 
in Southwest, again was reported in Ohio, Ontario, 
and western New York. 

Shearwaters.—Sooties reported at the rate of an 
estimated 18,000 per hour off Washington coast; 
Manx reported off Massachusetts and Pale-footed off 
California; Cory’s in unusually good numbers off 
New England and eastern Long Island; the greatest 
flights of Gray-backs over California waters yet re- 
corded. 

Pelicaniform Birds.—White Pelicans were early and 
abundant over wide area; 2 Brown Pelicans in city 
of Phoenix; Red-billed Tropic-birds photographed off 
Santa Barbara. 

Herons and Ibises.—Late summer flights northward 
improved, except in Midwest, where, however, the 
birds stayed late. The Snowy Egret was seen in Wis- 
consin; Little Blue Heron in Saskatchewan; Louisiana 
Herons in Oklahoma and Arizona. The White-faced 
Ibis was collected in Arkansas; 12 Glossy Ibis re- 
ported in Wisconsin. 

Geese.—Flights of Canadas were generally good, 
but not so in New England. Blues and Snows were 
plentiful in a two-period movement, the later part of 
which brought unaccustomed numbers to northern and 
northwestern Florida. White-fronted Geese were re- 
ported in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Delaware; a 
Barnacle Goose observed several times in Ohio. 

Ducks.—Main movement retarded—particularly in 
the case of diving ducks—though preceded by some 
phenomenally early records at southern latitudes. Con- 
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centration into a few immense flocks frequently noted 
this fall, not only in drought-stricken areas, where the 
reason is obvious, but in some other regions as well. 
Lesser Scaups massed in a raft miles long on the 
Texas coast but were notably scarce nearly everywhere 
else. 

Hawks.—There was the usual heavy migration of 
Broad-wings in southern Ontario and a good showing 
in Texas, but counts of almost all hawks disappointing 
in between—particularly along the famous flight lanes 
down the Appalachians. 

Shorebirds.—Either too much rain or too little in 
most sections of the country produced results that 
were generally poor and nowhere above average. Am. 
Golden Plover was noted in all the Regions bordering 
the Atlantic, in Idaho, and in California; Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper recorded in Wyoming; Marbled 
Godwit collected in Alabama; Ruff reported in three 
states; Wilson’s Phalarope found with exceptional 
frequency, over a wide area. 

Jaegers and Skuas—There were many records of 
Pomarine and Parasitic Jaegers off the Middle Pacific 
Coast, and an observation of 8 Skuas as well, but re- 
sults were poor farther south. Long-tailed Jaegers 
were reported from Rhode Island, Long Island, Ohio, 
and New Mexico; Pomarine from Denver—Boulder 
area. 

Gulls and Terns.—The Glaucous-winged Gull re- 
ported in Colorado and collected in Arizona; Frank- 
lin's Gull taken in Arizona. The Gull-billed Tern 
recorded in Massachusetts; 350 Royal Terns seen at 


Cape May, N. J. 

Flycatchers—There was the greatest flight of West. 
ern Kingbirds in many eastern states ever known; 
November Crested Flycatchers in Louisiana and 
Massachusetts, several late records elsewhere; Ash- 
throated Flycatcher reported in Florida and west of 
the Cascades in Washington; a Myiodynastes recorded 
in Louisiana. 

Blue Jays.—Flights were far below normal in south. 
ern Ontario and Michigan but unusually noticeable 
in Kentucky, Alabama, and Louisiana, as well as in 
Texas, where the birds penetrated far south, actually 
reaching Rockport. 

Thrushes.—Scarcities were noted from coast to 
coast, possibly indicating widespread losses; but more 
than 6 times as many records of the Veery in Florida 
as in all previous years combined! 

Warblers —Cape May Warbler reduced in num. 
bers in eastern New England, where a drastically low 
ratio of immatures to adults indicates lack of nesting 
success, yet unusually plentiful in the adjoining Hud- 
son-St.Lawrence Region. The Black-poll similarly 
low in New England, but unusually abundant in 
Michigan. The Black-capped Warbler found on Dry 
Tortugas for the first time. 

Fringillids There were no less than 6 reports of 
the Blue Grosbeak in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; 
Harris’s Sparrow found on Long Island; 4 Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches seen in Black Hills of South 
Dakota; Rufous-winged Sparrows suddenly increasing 
in Arizona; 2 Lincoln’s Sparrows on the Tortugas. 





REGIONAL REPORTS 


Fall Migration 
August 16 to November 30, 1956 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—The 
cool weather trend of last spring and the early sum- 
mer was reversed during this fall season. It was gener- 
ally mild throughout the 
Region with above-aver- 
age temperatures for Au- 
gust, October and Novem- 
ber. September was cold 
and wet, in fact the cold- 
est for the Boston region 
in 39 years. Rainfall was 
double the normal in 
September and October 
and above average for 
November. Although 
there were two Novem- 
ber tornados in Massa- 
chusetts, and a few nor’- 
easters, there were no 
widespread storms. An 
evaluation of the nesting 
season is difficult to make 
but the generalization 
can be made that the adverse weather conditions in 
the early part of the nesting season apparently did not 
cause widespread lack of nesting success. If losses 
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were sustained, they were difficult to detect. The most 
obvious result was the delaying of the nesting season, 
as typified by the Red-eyed Vireos which were ex- 
traordinarily late in passing through the Region. Ex- 
ceptions to these generalizations are the empidonaces, 
the thrushes, the Cape May and the Black-poll War- 
blers, which apparently suffered real losses as revealed 
by a general reduction in numbers and a low ratio of 
immature to adults. It should be noted that the mild- 
ness of the fall did not produce any noticeable de- 
laying effect on southbound transients, beyond that 
of lingering by some individuals. 

Loons and Grebes.—These were present as tran- 
sients and early winterers in normal numbers. There 
are probably more Pied-billed Grebes lingering than 
is usual. 

Shearwaters and Petrels—A normal flight, with 
Cory’s Shearwater up over other years (Andrews, fide 
Dennis). A Manx Shearwater was seen on Sept. 9 at 
Nauset, Mass. by the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Cape Campout (R. Fox). 

Herons.—There was a light scattering of southern 
herons in Massachusetts and Rhode Island in Septem- 
ber. A Cattle Egret was seen in Chilmark, Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass. on Oct. 10 by Mr. A. O. Fischer and 
various observers. 
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Swans, Geese and Ducks.—The successful nesting 
season Of the Mute Swans alluded to in the previous 
report is strikingly apparent from the reports of over 
150 birds distributed along a short span of the Rhode 
Island shore. Additional interest was created when on 
Nov. 25 a Whistling Swan was discovered among the 
Mute Swans at Sakonnet Point, R. I. This represents 
the fourth record for Rhode Island for the Whistling 
Swan. A poor Canada Goose flight was reported from 
all sections of the Region. Variety in geese was pro- 
vided by a Blue Goose at Plum Island, Mass. on Nov. 
12 (H. W. Harrington), a White-fronted Goose at 
Plum Island on Oct. 7 (Emery, Argue and Nash), 
and a number of Snow Geese. The duck flight was 
reported as poor in the northern part of the Region 
(fide Lewis) but it appeared to be normal in the rest 
of the Region. There were good numbers of many 
species in favored concentration spots, and a better- 
than-average scattering of the rarer ducks—Shoveller, 
Gadwall, European Widgeon. 

Hawks.—The Broad-wing flight was unexpectedly 
early and spread out, with good numbers reported 
from Dover, Mass. and New Ipswich, N.H. (1819 at 
New Ipswich during September—C. Wellman). Other 
hawk species were about normal. The coastal falcon 
fight was especially good during late September and 
October, with good numbers of Pigeon Hawks and 
Peregrine Falcons reported from Nantucket, and Block 
Island, R.I. There were several Turkey Vulture re- 
ports, several Goshawks, a Golden Eagle at Dover, 
Mass. (A. M. Bagg), and a Gyrfalcon at Monomoy, 
Mass. on Oct. 12 (R. Bowen). 

Grouse——Four Spruce Grouse were well observed 
and photographed at the Connecticut Lakes, N. H. on 
Sept. 27-28 (H. Halbergs). 

Shorebirds —This was a normal shorebird season 
—good in some areas while poor in others. There 
were two exceptionally late Killdeer reported from 
Nova Scotia on Nov. 13 and 15 by Mrs. E. Richard- 
son (fide Lewis). Small numbers of Am. Golden 
Plover were well distributed; the largest count re- 
ceived was that of 35 on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
on Sept. 11-15 (Dennis). An exceptionally high 
count of 205 Pectoral Sandpipers was made on Aug. 
8 by Dennis on Nantucket, Mass. A European Ruff 
was seen at Scituate, Mass. on Sept. 8 (S. Higgin- 
botham and G. Wilson). On Aug. 19 at St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick, Canada, William C. Russell reported 
.. . massive flocks of Northern and sprinklings of 
Red Phalarope.” An interesting inland record of 
Northern Phalaropes was made at Concord, Mass. on 
Sept. 29. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Skimmers.—Although it was 
not a particularly interesting jaeger year, there was 
me noteworthy record, that of a Long-tailed Jaeger 
sen on Sept. 24 at Jamestown, R. I. (Davenport). 
This is the first report for the state and unfortunately 
the bird was not collected. However, the observation 
was extremely well documented. An Iceland Gull 
was seen inland at North Andover, Mass., Nov. 2 
(O. Root). Good numbers of Black-backed Gulls were 
teported and Herring Gulls were seen migrating over 
Dover, Mass., Sept. 9-27, with a peak on Sept. 26 
when 125 birds were seen (A. M. Bagg). Two Euro- 


pean Black-headed Gulls were at Newburyport, Mass. 
Nov. 12. The mildness of the fall may account for 
the numbers of late Laughing Gulls that were re- 
ported from Wollaston, Mass. (173), Nov. 24, and 
from Newport, R. I. (175), Nov. 2. Thousands of Bo- 


,Maparte’s Gulls were seen on Aug. 19 at St. Andrews, 


New Brunswick, Canada (WCR). Several Black- 
legged Kittiwakes were seen in Massachusetts. There 
was a poor Black Tern flight. A Gull-billed Tern 
was seen, Oct. 6, at Wollaston, Mass. (Emery). Cas- 
pian Terns were reported from several points along 
the Massachusetts shore in September and early Oc- 
tober. There was a poor showing of Forster's Terns. 
Black Skimmers were represented by only two reports 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Doves through Woodpeckers —Good numbers of 
Mourning Doves were reported from all parts of the 
Region. A flock on Plum Island, Mass. built up 
through September and October to a flock of over 
300 birds. Even in such an out-of-the-way place as 
Nantucket a flock of 70 birds in one field was noted 
on Oct. 15. Cuckoos were again sparsely reported. 
A late movement of Common Nighthawks was noted 
during the last few days of September and early Oc- 
tober. The Ruby-throated Hummingbird seemed es- 
pecially numerous this fall. In one locality in Rhode 
Island over 30 were netted and marked during Sep- 
tember. There were a number of Pileated Wood- 
pecker reports, the most interesting being that of 4 
seen in Shelburne County, Nova Scotia, Sept. 3 
(HFL). Red-headed Woodpeckers were seen in 
Massachusetts on two occasions—one in September 
and one in November. The Arctic Woodpecker in- 
vasion constitutes the third such invasion in Massa- 
chusetts ornithological history and shows promise of 
being the greatest ever recorded. The history of this 
particular invasion begins in Nova Scotia where a 
female was netted and banded, Sept. 11 (HFL). Then 
one was found dead in Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 29, 
and on the same day in Andover, Me. a female was 
recorded (S. Wollaston). Space cannot be afforded 
here to list the flood of October and November re- 
ports from eastern Massachusetts. None reached Rhode 
Island. One of the most interesting of the October 
records was of a bird that reached Nantucket, Oct. 21. 
The last big flight was in 1923 and birds from that 
flight apparently lingered until 1926; since 1926 
there have been only three reports. To date there are 
one or more birds present or reported from 16 local- 
ities. In an attempt to learn more about the vagaries 
of this fascinating bird, observations on the feeding 
habits of the Arctic Woodpecker during its stay in 
the state are being solicited. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.——There was a very good 
flight of Eastern Kingbirds in late August and early 
September. Lewis in Nova Scotia stated that ‘‘the first 
fall transient . . . was seen on Aug. 20, a marked 
wave . . . on Sept. 2, and the last one noted was on 
Sept. 30.” Dennis on Nantucket reported Easterns in 
normal numbers, while Baird at Newport, R. I. had 
exceptionally fine migrations, Aug. 28 (96 actively 
migrating along the coast), and Aug. 30 when he ob- 
served 90 plus feeding in the late afternoon on berries. 
The flight of Western Kingbirds was the greatest ever. 


- 


In Massachusetts alone, for the months of September, 
October, and November, over 42 birds were seen in a 
number of coastal localities. There were 5 reported 
from Nova Scotia, 1 from Maine, and 5 from Rhode 
Island. The other flycatchers were low in numbers, 
especially the empidonaces. An astonishingly late 
Crested Flycatcher in Eastham, Mass., Nov. 25, and 
an even more astonishing Olive-sided Flycatcher 
seen the same day in Brewster, Mass. by the same 
party (R. Smart) constitute latest evers for both spe- 
cies. Fortunately both birds were seen by a very com- 
petent group of observers. There was a widespread 
occurrence of November Barn Swallows. Five plus 
were reported from Nova Scotia, Nov. 11; 3 were seen 
on Nantucket, Nov. 9; and there were numerous re- 
ports from Massachusetts and Rhode Island for the 
first half of November. 

Nuthatches, Wrens, Mockers, Thrushes.—This was 
not a Red-breasted Nuthatch flight year and there were 
very few reports. Although it is extremely difficult to 
estimate or accurately count the numbers of Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens, the general impression among 
a number of active observers is that the number of 
Long-bills is down from previous years. There was a 
sight record made of the Bewick’s Wren at Weston, 
Mass. Sept. 12 (M. Gardler), the fourth such record 
for Massachusetts. However, the species still remains 
on the hypothetical list. Many Mockingbirds were re- 
ported from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and as 
many as 4 were seen in one locality in Rhode Island. 
Am. Robins were especially plentiful this fall and 
there are many large flocks still lingering throughout 
the Region. There was a poor migration of all species 
of thrushes. Especially noted was a decrease in the 


numbers of Olive-backed Thrushes in September, and 
the Hermit Thrush in October. The report of 100 
Eastern Bluebirds from Eastham, Mass., Sept. 13 (C. 
Banes), is heartening in the face of the general decline 
of bluebirds in this Region. 


Gnatcatchers through Vireos—There were the 
usual number of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers reported from 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. However, a report 
of two gnatcatchers at Orleans, Mass., Nov 27 (Mrs. 
C. Lund), is the second latest record for Massachusetts. 
The Water Pipit flight was especially good throughout 
the fall. The highest counts were of 200 appearing at 
Nantucket in mid-October, and 120 reported from 
Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 11. Massive swarms of Com- 
mon Starlings were reported from coastal Rhode Is- 
land. Flocks of over 5000 birds were reported from 
the coastal island and peninsulas. They fed extensively 
on berries. The flocks reminded observers of the pre- 
1938 hurricane days when even larger flocks were seen 
in the fall on the New England coastal marshes. The 
Red-eyed Vireos were delayed in their migration, for 
it was not until the end of September that they were 
seen in numbers. At the beginning of the fall it was 
feared that the Red-eyed Vireo had suffered a severe 
set-back during the nesting season but this apparently 
was not the case. There was a better than average 
number of other vireos reported. 

Warblers—As in the case of the Red-eyed Vireo, 
the lack of early fall migrants caused some apprehen- 
sion about the nesting season but with few exceptions 
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the warbler flight was excellent. Evidence that the 
nesting season was delayed was presented by the fact 
that many species that are normally found as migrants 
in August did not appear until September. It was 
noted in the case of the Cape May Warbler that there 
were more adults seen than immatures—a fact that 
speaks ill of the nesting season. Cold facts pertaining 
to this are found in the banding records from Nan. 
tucket (Dennis) where out of 104 Cape May War. 
blers that were banded only 19 were immature—a 
proportion that in normal years would be the reverse, 
Judging from the low numbers reported the Black. 
poll Warbler also suffered losses during the nesting 
season. The variety of warblers seen during the fall 
was especially good and the numbers of some of the 
rarer warblers were a pleasant surprise. A Worm- 
eating Warbler was reported from Jamestown, R. I. 
Aug. 31 (Davenport). Three Prothonotary Warblers 
were reported—one dead at Chatham, Mass., Sept. 2 
(Maclays) ; one banded at Middletown, R. I. on the 
same date (Baird); another banded at Middletown, 
Oct. 16 (Baird). The fact that the Blue-winged 
Warbler is a regular transient in small numbers along 
the Rhode Island shore in August and early September 
presents the interesting problem of whether this regu- 
larity represents a real increase in recent years or 
whether this was an area not properly covered at this 
time of year in former years. Over 20 Blue-wings were 
reported during this period from two localities by only 
two observers. A number of Orange-crowned War- 
blers were reported this fall with a top count of 6 
in one day reported from Newport, R. I., Oct. 10. A 
very late Yellow Warbler was seen, Nov. 26, at 
Beverly, Mass. by Mrs. H. H. Fullam. There was a 
heavy migration of Myrtle Warblers noted on Oct. 11 
and 12 at three points in the Region—Plum Island, 
Mass., Monomoy, Mass. and Newport, R. I. As com- 
pared to previous years there were fewer Connecticut 
Warblers reported but there were as many as 9 
Mourning Warblers reported. A Kentucky Warbler 
was banded on Nantucket, Aug. 25 (Dennis). The 
fall flight of Yellow-breasted Chats continues to be a 
little on the spectacular side and as great a mystery as 
to origin as ever. Dennis on Nantucket banded 26 
chats this fall, most during September, and many other 
chat reports have been received. There are still reports 
of chats present in November in many coastal areas. 
The Hooded Warbler’s origin is as mysterious as that 
of the chat although present in lesser numbers. Never- 
theless more than 10 reports of Hooded Warblers 
were received for the month of September. 
Blackbirds, Tanagers, Finches —There was a good 
Bobolink flight noted on Nantucket and at Newport, 
R. I. At Newport, from Aug. 28 to Sept. 7, a total of 
1480 Bobolinks were reported in active migration. At 
the same time and place but in separate flocks there 
were counted some 281 Red-winged Blackbirds. By the 
middle of September the local and early transient Red- 
wings had completely cleared out and there was 4 
hiatus of nearly two months before another group of 
Red-wings appeared in early November. Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds are now almost a regular feature 
of the fall migration at Nantucket; 3 were reported 
this year. Eastern Meadowlarks apparently did not 
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suffer as much as was feared from the heavy snowfalls 
of last spring, since there were many reports of large 
flocks. The peak of the Baltimore Oriole flight passed 
through the southern half of the Region in the last 
week in August and the first week in September. 
There was a good flight of Rusty Blackbirds in Oc- 
tober, with birds turning up on Nantucket (where 
they are rare) and on Block Island, R. I. There were 
fair numbers of Scarlet Tanagers, but only one Sum- 
mer Tanager (Middletown, R. I., Sept. 13) was re- 
ported. Several Western Tanagers were reported 
from eastern Massachusetts. The first was at Ipswich, 
Nov. 18-25, (Gallant); 2 at Pigeon Cove, Rockport, 
Nov. 25 on (Mrs. W. W. Robertson, a Kieran. L. 
Jodrey); and 1 at Orleans, Nov. 24 (Smart). There 
were six reports of Blue Grosbeaks from Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. One of the Rhode Island birds 
was collected and represents the first collected record 
for the state. The now normal and regular occurrence 
of Dickcissels through this Region progressed as in 
previous years with over 50 reports of individuals or 
small flocks. However, a distinctly irregular occur- 
rence was reported from Monhegan Island, Maine, 
where a flock of 15 Dickcissels was seen on a feeding 
platform by John Yrizarry, et al., on Aug. 17. Al- 
though there is no indication of a northern finch 
flight in the southern part of the Region, W. C. Rus- 
sell reports an estimated 500 birds of both species of 
crossbills on Mt. Desert Island, Me., Aug. 20. 

Sparrows.—There was an exceptional flight of 
Eastern Towhees in the southern part of the Region 
during October and unprecedented numbers are linger- 
ing into December. Two Lark Buntings were seen— 
one at Plum Island, Mass., Sept. 15, by H. W. Har- 
rington, et al.; and one at Scituate, Mass. (S. Higgin- 
botham). There were good numbers of Savannah 
Sparrows noted at three points: at Nantucket in Au- 
gust; in Middletown, R. I.; and Block Island, R. I. 
in October. One Lark Sparrow was seen in Maine 
(J. H. Dearborn); 10 or more in Massachusetts; 4 in 
Rhode Island; and 1 in Connecticut (K. B. Dench). 
Two Clay-colored Sparrows were seen in Massachu- 
setts; 1 at Nauset, September 9 (M. A. S. Cape 
Campout, Emery), and 1 at Monomoy, October 12 (D. 
Bowen). The year 1956 may well be remembered by 
many active observers as the year when they saw more 
White-crowned Sparrows than they had ever seen be- 
fore. There was first the wonderful surfeiting of the 
countryside with White-crowns in mid-May and then 
a fall flight that even surpassed that of the spring. To 
those of us who thoroughly enjoy this handsome spar- 
tow it was a pleasurable experience. Indications of the 
numbers involved in the flight are elicited from the 
150 seen, Oct. 14, on Block Island, R. I. and a late 
report of a flock of 50 seen, Nov. 2, at Hopkinton, 
Mass. Fox Sparrows were few and late. Lincoln's 
Sparrows had a good year with many late reports: 
Marblehead, Nov. 4; Middletown, R. I., Nov. 10. 
There was an excellent count of Lapland Longspurs 
made at Plum Island, Mass., Nov. 17 (L. Griscom), 
and good numbers of Snow Buntings were reported. 
—JaMEs BairD, Norman Bird Sanctuary, Middletown, 
R. I. and RutH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—Through- 
out the Region above-normal temperatures extended 
through the fall and into November, then snow and 
cold reached our norther- 
ly parts; fall was, in fact, 
from two to three weeks 
late. 

Loons, Grebes, Shear- 
waters.—The coastal 
flight of Red-throated 
Loons was poor; a few 
were seen on the fresh- 
water flyways, 2 in Lake 
Champlain, Vt. on Oct. 
28 (Betty Ball), and 1 
in the Hudson River near 
Nyack, N. Y. on Oct. 14 
(D. Hill). Practically all 
of the Red-necked Grebes 
seen were on fresh water, 
the earliest reported be- 
ing on Sept. 8 near Baie 
Comeau in Saguenay 
County, Que. (J. Nor- 
mandin) ; several were reported on Lake Champlain, 
particularly on the Vermont side; one was on Lake 
Bomoseen, Vt. on Nov. 17 (BB); on several dates 
these grebes were seen at Chesterfield, N. H. (T. 
Richards) and in western Massachusetts reports of 
single birds came from Stockbridge (Schumacher) 
and from Ludlow (Bates). The migration of Horned 
Grebes was extremely heavy; in Lake Champlain the 
number was from 3 to 4 times that of 5 years ago 
(W. R. Miller); they were very numerous on eastern 
Lake Ontario (J. B. Belknap). The count on Wolfs 
Pond, Staten Island, N. Y. on Nov. 12 was over 200 
(M. P. Weingartner). 

There was a good flight of Cory’s Shearwaters off 
Montauk Point in late October and early November 
(R. Grant); between 200 and 300 were seen on the 
maximum day. Gannets were numerous off Long Is- 
land, N. Y. in mid-November and, off the coast of 
northern New Jersey a good flight was recorded on 
Nov. 11 (I. H. Black, W. F. Sandford); one of these 
shearwaters was over Fishers Island, L. I. on Nov. 18 
although it is rarely seen there (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.). 

Herons.—Three Great Blue Herons were in the St. 
Francis River, Que. on Nov. 4, a late date for that 
area (L. M. and E. E. Terrill); these herons were 
numerous on Fishers Island, to Nov. 3 (HLF, Jr.) 
and one was at Brattleboro, Vt. on Nov. 23 (T. S. 
Fillebrown). Large numbers of Am. Egrets were gen- 
eral throughout the fall; 16 were reported at 4 places 
in western Massachusetts through September (S. A. 
Eliot) ; one was at Fairfield, Conn. on Oct. 13 (Betty 
Long); and one was seen at Lake De Forest, Rock- 
land Co,, N. Y. until Nov. 4 (Marjorie R. Hopper), 
a new late date for that area; on Long Island these 
egrets were seen at Jones Beach until Nov. 10 and at 
Jamaica Bay until Nov. 18 (J. J. Elliott). Snowy 
Egrets were numerous throughout the fall along the 
southern coast of Long Island, and along the shore 
of northern New Jersey they were present until the 
middle of October (G. M. Seeley). A Little Blue 
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Heron was at Dublin, N. H. from Aug. 26 to Sept. 3 
(TR, et al.); 5 or 6 were at Lake De Forest, N. Y. 
for 10 days from Sept. 5 (M. Isler); they were re- 
ported as fairly common along the northern New Jer- 
sey shore in early fall (GMS); a late bird was seen 
at East Hampton, L. I. on Oct. 20 (P. W. Post). A 
Cattle Egret was reported at Brookhaven, L. I. from 
Oct. 20 to 25, the second Long Island record (D. 
Puleston, ef ay. 

Waterfowl—The migration of waterfowl was sat- 
isfactory although it was late in many areas. An aerial 
survey over Lake Champlain near Swanton, Vt. on 
Oct. 5 gave a count of about 13,000 ducks on the 
delta of the Missisquoi Refuge and in the adjoining 
marshes (R. W. Minns). The flight of Canada Geese 
was excellent; on Oct. 9 and 10 there was a big mi- 
gration through the Connecticut Lakes in New Hamp- 
shire (F. T. Scott) and a large number moved down 
the Connecticut River Valley through the month of 
October (SAE); the flight was much better than 
normal in Lake Champlain (W. R. Miller); 400 at 
Rutland, Vt. on Nov. 9 (H. Potter). About 300 went 
over Bear Mountain Park, N. Y. on Oct. 19 (H. 
Curran) and over 1000 in several flocks were there 
on Nov. 26. There were many good-sized flocks in 
eastern Lake Ontario, N. Y. in mid-October (JBB) 
and the flight down the New Jersey coast was often 
heavy with the peak on Nov. 3 and 4 (GMS). Rec- 
ords of Am. Brant were not numerous and it was 
frequently remarked that young birds were almost en- 
tirely absent. On Nov. 10 an immature White-fronted 
Goose was seen on Lake Takanasee in Long Branch, 
N. J. (C. Rosenthal, ef al.). Snow Geese appear to 
have had a successful breeding season. At Ulverton, 
Que. 5 small flocks passed over between Oct. 11 and 
15, but no more were seen there until Nov. 24 
(LMT, EET). Have the frequent records of early 
migrants any indication in them of distributional 
significance? From Cap Tourmente, Que. the Snow 
Geese began to leave in flocks on Nov. 18 (early); 
young birds were numerous (R. Cayouette). In Lake 
Champlain near Milton, Vt. about 650 in 6 flocks 
passed over in an hour on Nov. 25. On the preceding 
day a flock of more than 150 passed over Milton 
(WRM). On Nov. 15 a flock of 150 was seen near 
Swanton, Vt. (RHM). Three Snows and a Blue 
Goose were at Chanmont Bay near Watertown, N. Y. 
on Nov. 28 (JBB); along the coast many individuals 
and small flocks were reported. Two Blue Geese were 
seen in Montmagny County, Que. on Oct. 12 (RC) 
and 5 were in the Jamaica Bay Refuge on Long Is- 
land from Nov. 16 to 28 (P. A. Buckley, e¢ al.). 

Nine Gadwall were at Fishers Island in early Oc- 
tober (HLF, Jr.). Am. Widgeon were unusually com- 
mon in the Connecticut River Valley of Massachusetts 
(SAE). At Tobay Pond, L.I. 2 European Widgeon 
were seen on Nov. 3 (PAB) and 1 was found in a 
lake in Central Park, New York City on Nov. 14 
(PWP). A European Teal was at Cross Bay, L. I. on 
Dec. 1 (PAB, et al.). Four Ring-necked Ducks were 
reported on Fishers Island, on Nov. 3, being the first 
authentic record for this species on the Island (HLF, 
Jr.); a flock of over 200 Ring-necks was at Bear 
Mountain Park, N. Y. on Nov. 18 (J. Orth). Con- 
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centrations of scaup were large, particularly on Lake 
Champlain, where several flocks, each containing about 
5000 birds, were in the vicinity of the Missisquoj 
Refuge near Swanton, Vt. (RHM); and farther south 
about 2000 individuals came in to the Sandbar area 
on the Vermont side of Lake Champlain (WRM), 
Concentrations of several thousand of the species were 
in eastern Lake Ontario in late November (JBB), 
Large numbers came in to Orient, L. I. on Nov. 6 (R. 
Latham). Migrating Am. Golden-eyes were about 2 
weeks late at the Missisquoi Refuge (RHM), and far. 
ther south in Lake Champlain about 1500 reached 
Sandbar, Vt. in late November (WRM); a report 
from the New York side of the Lake also indicated 
large numbers and late arrival (T. A. Lesperance). 
Ruddy Ducks were in the Hudson River at Grand 
View, Rockland Co., N. Y. in unusually large num. 
bers, over 600 being counted on Nov. 28 (R. EF. 
Deed). A pair of Hooded Mergansers was in the St. 
Francis River near Ulverton, Que. on Oct. 14, an 
unusual occurrence there (LMT, EET). 

Hawks and Grouse—The hawk migration along 
the familiar flyways was not considered good and the 
migrants were few in relation to the expected flight. 
An unusual occurrence was a Black Vulture at Prince- 
ton, N. J. on Oct. 21 (W. F. Zimmerman). Over Van 
Cortlandt Park in New York City 234 Broad-winged 
Hawks were counted on Sept. 16 (PWP) and on 
Sept. 22 in Sussex County, N. J. an estimated 1800 
Broad-wings passed over Franklin after mid-day (E. 
Cherepy). A Swainson’s Hawk was reported from 
Mount Tom, Mass. on Sept. 15 (R. W. Smart) ; word 
from eastern Lake Ontario indicates the best flight of 
Rough-legged Hawks in years, the earliest reported 
being on Oct. 19 (JBB); few other reports of the 
species were received. 

Despite an apparently successful nesting season in 
central Vermont the Ruffed Grouse were down in 
numbers throughout the fall (AMD); the species 
was fairly numerous at Ulverton in southern Quebec 
(LMT, EET) and in northwestern Connecticut (A. 
A. Saunders); elsewhere there was little change. A 
Turkey was seen in Stokes State Forest in northwestern 
New Jersey during the fall. 

Rails and Coots —A King Rail was seen in the 
Piermont marsh in Rockland County, N. Y. on Nov. 
11 (Rockland County Audubon Soc.) and a Yellow 
Rail was at Lawrence, L. I. on Nov. 11 (J. Bull). 
Several hundred Am. Coots were in the Missisquoi 
Refuge area at Swanton, Vt. in mid-October; usually 
they are scarce there but large flocks appear every 
third or fourth year (RHM). 

Shorebirds —Ringed Plover were particularly abun- 
dant along the St. Lawrence River at Kamouraska and 
at Montmagny during migration; concentrated in 
flocks up to 1000 birds, they were by far the most 
numerous shorebird in the area (LMT, EET). There 
were many reports of individuals or of small groups 
of Am. Golden Plover during the early fall; a group 
of 8 was seen by many observers at Hadley, Mass. be- 
tween Sept. 3 and 9; 4 were at Ilets Jérémie, Que. on 
Sept. 7 (JN); 4 were seen at Mecox, L. I. on Sept. 
19 (Mrs. W. Walter) and others were scattered 
through the Region; the most westerly occurrence was 
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1 near Henderson, N. Y. on eastern Lake Ontario 
on Sept. 5 (JBB). A concentration of about 300 
Black-bellied Plover was seen at St. Paul du Nord, 
Saguenay Co., Que. on Sept. 5 (G. Moisan). Seven 
Ruddy Turnstones were on Lake Champlain near 
Burlington, Vt. on Sept. 13 and 6 at the same location 
on Oct. 3 (Marion L. Smith). Several reports of 
Baird's Sandpipers come from the ocean shore, and 
from fresh water 3 were recorded at Pittsfield, Mass. 
on Sept. 15 to 17 (SAE); 1 from Swanton, Vt. on Oct. 
27 (BB). The only Curlew Sandpiper reported was 
seen at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on Oct. 12 (PAB, et al.). 
One Buff-breasted Sandpiper was reported at Burling- 
ton, Vt. on Oct. 3 (MLS), a very rare migrant there. 
There appears to be a yearly increase in the number 
of both species of godwit; Hudsonians were on the 
south shore of Long Island from late July well into 
September; a maximum of 8 were at Moriches on 
July 28 (G. S. Raynor). 

A Wilson’s Phalarope was seen at Perch River 
near Sackets Harbor, N. Y. (D. Gordon) and an- 
other at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on August 25 (PWP, 
et al.). 

Jaegers, Gulls —On Oct. 7 a Pomarine Jaeger was 
seen off Fire Island, L. I. (H. Darrow). A Parasitic 
Jaeger was off Point Peninsula near Sackets Harbor, 
N. Y. on Sept. 9 (H. Evans) and a first-year bird of 
this species was picked up dead near Burlington, Vt. 
—a first record for the Champlain Valley (MLS). A 
Long-tailed Jaeger was noted in Great South Bay at 
Fire Island, L. I. on Sept. 29 (JB). The only “white- 
winged” gull reported was an Iceland (Kumlien’s) 
at Gilgo, L. I. on Oct. 14 (HD). Two Lesser Black- 
backed Gulls (L. fuscus) were reported, one at Orient, 
L.I. on Nov. 3 (RL) and one at Jersey City, N. J. 
on Nov. 25 (F. Wolfarth, et al.). A Black-headed 
Gull (L. ridibundus) was reported at Wolfs Pond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. on Nov. 12 (GMS, IHB, FW). 
The Little Gull that was seen at South Amboy, N. J. 
on Oct. 13 was perhaps the same bird that was found 
there during August (J. A. Bennett). Several Black- 
legged Kittiwakes were seen off the south shore of 
Long Island; an early individual of this species was 
at Mecox on Sept. 16 (C. McKeever) ; from the New 
Jersey coast the only kittiwake reported was at 
Point Pleasant on Nov. 6 (GMS, IHB). 

Terns.—A Sooty Tern, apparently an injured bird, 
was off Fire Island, on Sept. 30 (JB). A Royal Tern 
was seen at Wreck Pond, N. J. on Nov. 11 (WES). 
Several Caspian Terns were sighted and one collected 
at Canada Lake in Fulton County, N. Y.; this is the 
first local record of this tern in 12 years (Schenectady 
Bird Club). Sixteen Black Skimmers were observed in 
the Hudson River off 73rd Street, Manhattan, on 
Sept. 16 (PWP). 

Doves and Cuckoos——The nest of a Mourning 
Dove with 2 young was discovered at Westport, Conn. 
m Sept. 12, an extremely late date (BL); a late mi- 
grant was seen at Granville, Vt. on Nov. 12 (A. M. 
Decker). A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was at Monroe, 
N. H. on Oct. 21 (Hunt). At Ulverton, Que. both 
species of cuckoo disappeared in early July and the 
ily subsequent occurrence,was a Black-bill on Sept. 
') (LMT, EET). It was reported that many Black- 


bills passed through Fishers Island (HLF, Jr.). The 
species was seemingly rare in western Massachusetts. 

Owls and Goatsuckers—A Hawk Owl was found 
near Quebec city, Que. on Sept. 23 (G. and R. Le- 
page); a Long-eared Owl was collected on Sept. 19 
near Riviere du Loup, Que., a rather rare bird on the 
lower St. Lawrence River (H. A. C. Jackson, fide 
LMT). The peak of the Common Nighthawk migra- 
tion was a bit early. On Aug. 22 a loose flock of over 
200 birds passed down the Connecticut River at Fair- 
lee, Vt. (WRM); 390 were counted on Aug. 27 at 
Hanover, N. H. (McDade); a big flock was seen on 
the Housatonic River near Salisbury, Conn. on Aug. 
30 (H. Borland) and, on the same day, a similar 
flight was seen over the Blackberry River in East 
Canaan, Conn. (J. Knight); on Aug. 27, 28 and 29 
the migration was heavy in the lower Hudson River 
Valley. 

Woodpeckers —A late Yellow-shafted Flicker was 
seen at Woodstock, Vt. on Nov. 27, there being six 
inches of snow on the ground at the time (T. S. 
Fillebrown); on Oct. 24 a 6 Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was at Princeton, N. J. (C. H. Rogers). There 
were scattered reports of Red-headed Woodpeckers; 
4 were near Newton, N. J. on Sept. 12 (Ella 
Black); this woodpecker has become scarce in Ver- 
mont; single fall records from that state were near 
Vergennes on Sept. 5 (BB) and at Topsham on Sept. 
21 (A. and E. Macdonald). There were many reports 
of Arctic Woodpeckers throughout the Region. A 92 
was found feeding on a woodpile at Senneville, Que. 
(P. C. and R. S. Abbott); in addition to the New 
Hampshire records from the Connecticut Lakes area 
where this woodpecker is resident, 1 comes from 
Monroe on Oct. 25 (M. Powers); in Vermont aé 
was found on Mount Okemo near Ludlow on Oct. 21 
(BB); an abundance of down-wood throughout the 
Adirondacks in New York has attracted many Pileated 
and Arctic Woodpeckers (G. T. Chase). An Arctic 
Woodpecker was in the New Canaan [Conn.] Bird 
Sanctuary for 3 months; it disappeared about the end 
of October (C. Bartow); 1 was seen at Culvers 
Gap in Sussex Co., N. J. on Oct. 22 (FW et al.); 
a &@ was seen by a group from the Bedford Audu- 
bon Society in Mianus Gorge near Bedford, N. Y. on 
Oct. 20 (D. C. Orbison, et al.) ; 2 more males were 
found in the Chenango Valley State Park near Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. on Oct. 14 (Saunders and others). 
A @ [Am.] Three-toed Woodpecker was on Bromley 
Mountain, Vt. on Oct. 9 (AMD). 

Flycatchers —There were more September records 
of Eastern Kingbirds in the Connecticut River Valley 
than are normal (SAE); near Berlin in Rensselaer 
County, N. Y. the 3 seen on Oct. 6 were extremely 
late (S.B.C.). Western Kingbirds were fairly numerous 
and were seen chiefly along the shore both on Long 
Island and in northern New Jersey. A Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher was reported near Schenectady, N. Y. on 
Nov. 4 (S. B. C.), and was seen by many of the Club 
members. There were late dates reported for other 
species of flycatchers; a Crested on Oct. 7 at Pittsfield, 
Mass. (Schumacher) ; and an Eastern Phoebe at Dana, 
Mass. on Nov. 10 (SAE). The last Eastern Wood 
Pewee at Quebec city, Que. was reported on Sept. 22 
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(RC). An Olive-sided Flycatcher was at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. on Sept. 18 (SAE). 

Swallows.—Tree Swallows migrated early and their 
numbers were large; 2 Bank Swallows at Lake De 
Forest, Rockland Co., N. Y. were seen on Oct. 20 
(Isler), an extremely late date. A Barn Swallow at 
Pittsfield, Mass., on Nov. 4 was late (Hendricks) but 
on Nov. 11 in Kamouraska County, Que. 2 of this 
species were seen and they remained in the vicinity 
until Nov. 20 (R. McNeil, e¢ al.). The Purple Mar- 
tins had migrated out of northern New Jersey by the 
end of August; more than 100 passed over Stan- 
hope, N. J. on Aug. 29 (EB). 

Corvidae.——Gray Jays were noted in Senneville, 
Que. in mid-October (PCA, e¢ al.), and in the Con- 
necticut Lakes area of New Hampshire they were 
seen frequently. An Am. Magpie has been about Mon- 
tauk, L.I. for almost a year, feeding largely along 
the roads on animals killed by cars; another magpie 
was at Randolph, Vt. on Oct. 3, probably a survivor 
of those earlier released (P. F. Allen). A Common 
Raven was seen at the Second Connecticut Lake, 
N. H. in late November (H. Scott), another in Sus- 
sex County, N. J. on Nov. 4 (R. Thorsell, et al.). 

Chickadees and Nuthatches—There was a heavy 
flight of Black-capped Chickadees in Sussex County, 
N. J. on Oct. 14 and again on Oct. 21 (EB) and in 
late November they were unusually plentiful at Top- 
sham, Vt. (AM, EM); Brown-capped Chickadees were 
reported only from the vicinity of Pittsburg, N. H. 
where several groups were noted in late September 
(Herbert). A Tufted Titmouse was seen at Kripple- 
bush, Ulster Co., N. Y. in mid-October (F. Hough). 
Red-breasted Nuthatches were extremely scarce 
throughout the Region. 

Wrens.—At Amherst, Mass. a 
watched feeding young on Sept. 
stayed in the vicinity until Sept. 23; one remained 
until Oct. 21 (SAE). A Carolina Wren was seen at 
Greenfield, Mass. on Sept. 23 and 24 (J. L. Bagg); 
4 wrens of this species were in the area about Chat- 
ham, N. J. throughout the fall (C. Hoiles). A family 
of Short-billed Marsh Wrens, the 4 young not over 
2 weeks old, was seen near Carmens River, L. I. on 
Sept. 15 (DP). 

Mockingbirds—A_ belated report from Orient, 
L. I. indicated that 2 pairs of Mockingbirds nested in 
the vicinity, 3 birds being seen on Nov. 20 (RL); 
one was seen at New Canaan, Conn. on Nov. 3 (H. 
Coombs). At Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
on the shore of the St. Lawrence River, a Mocking- 
bird appeared at a feeding station on Nov. 25 and 
was still there on Dec. 1 (JBB). 

Thrushes—Am. Robins were migrating at Ulver- 
ton, Que. to the last week of October, over 500 being 
seen on Oct. 11 (LMT, EET) and flocks of consider- 
able size were still seen at Woodstock, Vt. as late 
as Nov. 12 (TSF). Without apparent reason Her- 
mit Thrushes seem to have been scarce. Olive-backed 
Thrushes were seen up to the last week of October 

in the southern part of the Region but the earlier 
migrating Veery was last seen at Salisbury, Conn. 
on Sept. 7 (A. A. Saunders). 
Gnatcatchers and Kinglets—A Blue-gray Gnat- 


House Wren was 
8 and the family 
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catcher was reported from Binghamton, N. Y. and 
on Aug. 30 one was found in Rockland Co., N. Y, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were more plentiful than 

usual; at Ulverton, Que. a noticeable influx occurred 

on Oct. 20 and 21 (LMT, EET). Ruby-crowned 

Kinglets were reported as numerous in Sussex 

County, N. J. in mid-October but seem to have been 

rather scarce elsewhere. 

Waxwings and Shrikes—At Fishers Island, a Cedar 
Waxwing was incubating during September (HLF, 
Jr.); large concentrations of this species, 200 on 
Sept. 19, 150 on Sept. 26, were seen at Ulverton, 
Que., the majority being young birds (LMT, EET); 
at Topsham, Vt. they were very numerous during 
the first half of October (AM, EM). Gray Shrikes 
appeared in late October at Quebec, in the central 
Green Mountains of Vermont and along the eastern 
shore of Lake Ontario; there were 4 reports in west- 
ern Massachusetts in early November and 1 at New 
City, N. Y. on Nov. 23 (Mrs. Steffens); practically 
all seen were mature birds. Loggerhead Shrikes were 
scarce. 

Vireos and Warblers—A Yellow-throated Vireo 
was singing at Canaan, Conn. on Sept. 7 (AAS); a 
Red-eyed was watched as it fed young at Rivervale, 
N. J. on Sept. 20 (H. T. Armitt). The warbler flight 
was not dramatic and many considered the birds 
scarce. Individual Orange-crowned Warblers were re- 
ported frequently through October and early Novem- 
ber; a late Nashville was at New City, N. Y. on Nov. 
20. Cape May Warblers were unusually numerous. 
A late brood of Louisiana Water-thrushes was te- 
ported at Granby, Mass. where song had been heard 
through Sept. 1 (Ballman). There were many reports 
of Connecticut Warblers. A Kentucky Warbler was 
seen at Stone Ridge, Ulster Co., N. Y. on Dec. 5 
(F. Hough, et al.). At New City, N. Y. a Yellow- 
breasted Chat was reported on Nov. 6 (FRS). The 
numbers of Black-capped Warblers were above normal 
in the Connecticut River Valley in Massachusetts, the 
latest at Northampton on Oct. 6 (SAE). 

Blackbirds and Orioles—Bobolinks were rather 
numerous. A Yellow-headed Blackbird was seen at 
Mecox, L. I. on Sept. 19 (Mrs. W. Walter); a late 
Orchard Oriole was recorded in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. on Sept. 22 (N. Smith); Baltimore Orioles 
were more numerous than usual in the Connecticut 
River Valley of Massachusetts, the latest reported 
there on Oct. 21 at East Longmeadow (Campbell). 

Tanagers.—Scarlet Tanagers were plentiful, unus- 
ually so at Easthampton, Mass. in early October, the 
latest seen there on Oct. 11 (SAE). A Western Tan- 
ager was at Riis Park, L. I. from Oct. 28 to Nov. 26 
(PWB, et al.). 

Finches.—In southern Quebec, in northern Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and in the Adirondacks of 
New York there was a very heavy cone crop on the 
evergreens and the Tamaracks and there were plenti- 
ful fruits on the hardwoods, abundant food appat- 
ently for the winter finches. Cardinals were numerous 

in Sussex Co., N. J.; one with young was seen at 
Franklin on Sept. 29 (EC). In southwestern Connec- 
ticut they were plentiful particularly at New Canaan 
(Alice A. Bristow). Indigo Buntings were reported 
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only infrequently; a late date in northwestern Connec- 
ticut was at Falls Village on Oct. 2 (AAS). Many 
Dickcissels were found, several being reported from 
central Massachusetts (Hadley, Springfield and West 
Pelham); one was seen at Amsterdam, N. Y. on Oct. 
19 and later (S.B.C.) ; one near Easton, Conn. on Nov. 
16 (BL) and one at New Canaan, Conn. (AAB); 
several were reported on western Long Island in 
early September and 1 was seen at Franklin Lake, 
N. J. from Nov. 28 (F. McLaughlin). 

Evening Grosbeaks were early and numerous. Flocks 
of from 50 to 150 birds passed through the Quebec 
Zoo at Charlesbourg during the last week of Sept- 
ember (RC); a few small flocks were seen at Ulver- 
ton, Que. in early November (LMT, EET); in north- 
ern New Hampshire they have been present since 
September (FTH); the resident flocks in the central 
Green Mountains, Vt. increased in size toward the 
end of the period (AMD); flocks have been seen at 
Topsham, Vt. since Oct. 26 (AM, EM); there were 
several reports from the Connecticut River Valley in 
Massachusetts after Sept. 18 (SAE). In the Adiron- 
dack Mountains there were many flocks in the hard- 
woods feeding on beech nuts (GTC); 2 were seen 
near Amsterdam, N. Y. in mid-September (S.B.C.) 
and 12 were near Binghamton, N. Y. on Oct. 10 
(Kent). At the Ashokan Reservoir in Ulster County, 
N. Y. one was seen on Oct. 28 (H. and I. Dunbar). 
Pine Grosbeaks were reported at Charlesbourg, Que. 
on Oct. 29 (RC); they appeared in the Adirondack 
Mountains after the cold wave in late November 
(GTC); a 2 was seen on Nov. 10 on Bear Moun- 
tain, Salisbury, Conn. (R. M. Hatch), an early date 
for the area. 

A European Goldfinch was reported in Van Cort- 
landt Park, New York City on Oct. 21 (PAB). Red- 
polls have already been reported appearing in Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass. on Oct. 14, the maximum number 
counted being 100 on Nov. 5 (Graves, et al.). At 
Oxford near Binghamton, N. Y. a flock of over 30 
was found on Nov. 22 (Stratton). Am. Goldfinches 
were plentiful in most areas; a Q was found feeding 
young out of the nest at Ulverton, Que. on Oct. 5, 
an extremely late date (LMT, EET). Slate-colored 
Juncos were less numerous than in many autumns; on 
Nov. 23 at Fairfield, Conn. a junco was seen that was 
almost entirely unpigmented—there was a slight dark 
wash on the back and the eye was dark (BL). Chip- 
ping Sparrows were plentiful and often remained late; 
the species was still present at Lake Mohonk in UI- 
ster Co., N. Y. in mid-November (D. Smiley); the 
same is reported from Westport, Conn. where the 
last was seen on Nov. 17 (AAB); a Clay-colored 
Sparrow was collected in Riis Park, L. I. on Oct. 12 
(PAB). 

A Harris's Sparrow was found on Fire Island, on 
Sept. 30 (JB), perhaps the first New York record. 
White-crowned Sparrows were plentiful and seemed 
more inclined to travel in flocks than is normal in 
this Region. At Stone Ridge, Ulster Co., N. Y. a 
tamily of Song Sparrows came off the nest on Sept. 
1S (FH), a very late date. Snow Buntings arrived 
father uniformly in the southern part of the Region 
during the last week of October—Cuar.es K. 


NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 
season was rather cool, with abundant rain. The migra- 
tion was smaller in numbers than usual, although many 
rarities turned up; 
these were bunched 
around late Sep- 
tember. ‘‘Opera- 
tion Recovery” of 
the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, which 
consisted of mist- 
net banding, was 
carried out inten- 
sively at Island 
Beach and Cape 
May, N. J. and at 
Claiborne and 
Ocean City., Md., 
mostly between 
Sept. 3 and 22. 
Results showed conclusively that many unusual birds 
slip through without being seen by bird watchers. 
At Island Beach, Mrs. Charles Dickerson, with part- 
time helpers, captured 599 birds of 59 species, 25 
of the species being warblers, one of them a Mourn- 
ing. At Cape May, Seth Low banded 900 birds, in- 
cluding a female Whip-poor-will. At Ocean City, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Cole, C. S. Robbins, S. W. 
Simon and others had 890 of 75 species, with 26 
species of warblers, one of them a Mourning; also a 
Dickcissel, a Lark Sparrow, and a Western Kingbird. 
At Claiborne of 245 birds of 37 species caught by W. 
M. Davidson, the prize birds were an Orange-crowned 
Warbler on Sept. 10 and 2 on the 11th. 

Grebes.—There was a fine flight of Pied-billed and 
Horned Grebes, with a count of 75 Horned Grebes at 
Thorofare, N. J. on Nov. 10 (Ed Manners) and of 
114 around Hopewell, Va. on Nov. 11 (F. R. Scott, 
C. C. Steirly, John Walther). 

Herons.—J. M. Valentine made a count of 700 
American and 1200 Snowy Egrets at Chincoteague 
Refuge, Va. on Sept. 18. Norman J. McDonald ob- 
served a high for the year of 8 Cattle Egrets on Sept. 
24 at Cape May. Cattle Egrets arrived at Chincoteague 
on March 31; reached an early peak of 10 on July 5, 
and a high count of 15, at least 5 being immature 
birds; and were last seen on Oct. 23 (JMV). The last 
Glossy Ibises at Chincoteague were seen on Sept. 24 
(JMV); but a late bird was seen at Brigantine Ref- 
uge, N. J. on Nov. 4 (Dr. William Parker). 

Geese and Ducks.—The southward movement of 
Canada Geese was outstanding, with 10,000 to 15,000 
in the Bombay Hook Refuge area by November. 
Among these was a White-fronted Goose on Nov. 22. 
One bird in a flock of 50 to 100 Am. Brant at the 
Brigantine Refuge on Oct. 28 wore a yellow plastic 
neck band of the Canadian Wildlife Service and Cor- 
nell University Expedition to Southampton Island. 
Twelve brant over Hunting Creek, Alexandria, Va. on 
Nov. 8, and one at Roaches Run, Arlington, Va. on 
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Nov. 10 are very unusual records (J. M. Abbott), as 
is one seen by State Refuge Manager Walther at Pres- 
quile, near Hopewell, Va., Oct. 29. Thirty-five Wood 
Ducks were seen by William Middleton at New 
Brooklyn, N. J., on Oct. 28. Ruddy Ducks seemed 
somewhat up in numbers on the Delaware River be- 
low Philadelphia, with an estimate of 13,000 on Oct. 
29 (EM, J. K. Potter), but were correspondingly low 
in the Annapolis area of Maryland. 

Hawks.—Maurice Broun reported the poorest hawk 
flight on record at Hawk Mountain, with only 13,608 
birds listed. A good flight of 2500 Broad-winged 
Hawks was reported at Cape May on Oct. 3 (Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Schnitzer); also a Golden Eagle on 
Oct. 10 and on Oct. 11, apparently different birds 
(Sarah Aldridge group). There was a fine flight of all 
three falcons on the New Jersey coast, with 25 Pigeon 
Hawks at Cape May on Oct. 2 (AS). 

Rails, Gallinules—Two Rails were seen near Heis- 
lerville, N. J., and a horde of Soras were present in 
the Maurice River marshes at Mauricetown, N. J., 
Sept. 23 (D. Kunkle). Romie Waterfield found about 
75 dead Soras on the Sand Bridge road at Back Bay 
Refuge, Va. Sept. 18, following a cold front and 
strong winds. A Florida Gallinule was found on a 
pond at New Brooklyn, N. J. in the Pine Barrens, 
where the bird is rare, on Oct. 28 (WM). 

Shorebirds.—Interesting shorebird records can be 
briefly listed. Am. Golden Plovers were well repre: 
sented, with 50 at Westville, N. J. Oct. 13 (EM)*«a 
high count of 180 at Tinicum, Philadelphia, Oct 15 
(John Miller, Charles Price); Denton, Md., Oct. 15 
and 16 (Marvin Hewitt, A. J. and Roberta Fletcher) ; 
and Scottsville, Va. Sept. 14 (Mrs. Hewson Michie). 
A Baird’s Sandpiper was seen at Brigantine Refuge on 
Sept. 22 (R. Ryan, N. Boyajian). There were three 
Curlew Sandpiper records: Beach Haven Inlet, N. J. 
July 28 (Urner Ornith. Club group, fide F. P. Wol- 
farth); Brigantine Refuge, Aug. 1 (Sue and Dave 
Fables); Hunting Creek Inlet, Alexandria, Va. Oct. 
16 (Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mersereau, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Moran). There were several records of individ- 
ual Buff-breasted Sandpipers, with 5 at Brigantine on 
Sept. 19 (Wm. Forward, JKP) and 3 on Oct. 13 
(RR). Godwits were not reported so frequently as 
last year, but there were 8 Marbled Godwits at Brigan- 
tine on Oct. 7 (J. Miller, CP), and 3 Hudsonian 
Godwits at Beach Haven Inlet, July 7 (Fred Van 
Sant), and one at Delaware City, Del. Sept. 29 (P. B. 
Street). A Ruff was observed at Tinicum on Sept. 30 
(J. Miller), and 2 at Brigantine on Aug. 17 (John 
and Mary Jubon). 

Avocets, Phalaropes—Am. Avocets have appeared 
in the Region in surprising numbers: 18 staying at 
Brigantine until Oct. 12; 11 at Delaware City, Del. 
on Sept. 29 (PBS), 3 of them still there on Oct. 6 
(Phyllis Hurlock group); 2 at Berwick, Pa., Oct. 14 
(Larry McQueen, fide H. T. Ross); one 2 miles west 
of Berwick, Oct. 13 (Dr. Wayne Manning, fide 
HTR); one discovered at Hunting Creek, Va. on Oct. 
13 and seen by many people to Oct. 22 (fide JMA); 
and one seen at Langhorne’s Pond, Scottsville, Va., 
Sept. 21 to 29 (Mrs. HM, C. E. Stevens, Jr.). Jack 


Perkins found a dead Northern Phalarope on the 
Sand Bridge road, Back Bay, Va. Sept. 18. 

Gulls and Terns—A sick Pomarine Jaeger was 
picked up on the beach at Back Bay Refuge, Va. June 
7 (JP), and another seen there in flight, Sept. 22 
(RM). A Black-legged Kittiwake seen at Hunting 
Creek Inlet, Va. Oct. 28, is a very remarkable record 
(JMA). Royal Terns showed up in even greater num- 
bers than last fall on the Jersey coast, one flight ap. 
pearing morning and evening at Cape May Point and 
reaching its peak of 350 on Oct. 7 (N. J. Aud. Soc, 
Ernest Choate). 

Doves through Woodpeckers.—Charles Perkins 
found a dead Ground Dove at Back Bay Headquarters, 
June 21 (fide JP). A late nest of the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo with 2 eggs was found in Surry County, Va. 
on Sept. 11 (John F. Kundt). Chimney Swifts at 
Petersburg, Va. Oct. 23, were only one day short of 
the state record (W. B. McIlwaine, Jr.). Reports of 
Red-headed Woodpeckers from widely scattered points 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia, with a 
number of immature birds, indicate a pronounced in- 
crease. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Ravens.—Western Kingbirds 
have been frequently reported: Stone Harbor, N. J. 
Sept. 19 (Paul J. O’Brien) ; Tuckerton, N. J., Oct. 6, 
and Cape May, N. J. 2 on Oct. 8 (WP, Albert Rath); 
Heislerville, N. J., Sept. 23 (DK); Cape May, 2 on 
Oct. 9 (Aldridge group); Brooke, Va., Oct. 20 (E. 
T. McKnight, et al.). An Olive-sided Flycatcher was 
seen at Cape May, Oct. 6 (J. Miller, CP). Hawk 
Mountain had 3 Cliff Swallows on Oct. 28 (MB). A 
Common Raven, which is a rare find for southern 
New Jersey, was seen and heard near Woodstown, 
Sept. 9 (Harry Lance, E. J. Reimann). 

Chickadees through Kinglets—One of the features 
of the small landbird migration at Hawk Mountain 
was the complete absence of nuthatches and the un- 
usually heavy movement of both kinglets. A strange 
bird, which came to the feeder at the Audubon Shrine, 
Audubon, Pa., during the first two weeks of September, 
and which was still there on Oct. 27, had character- 
istics of both a chickadee and a titmouse. Curator J. 
d’A. Northwood thought it a hybrid and named it 
‘Chickmouse.’ 

Warblers—The warbler migration was generally 
late and poor, although there was a heavier than 
normal flight of Tennessee Warblers. In the Philadel- 
phia area waves of warblers occurred on Sept. 8, 19, 
and 25, with a deluge of thrushes, vireos and wat- 
blers on the 25th, which was also noted at Cape May. 
Interesting warbler records were as follows: Protho- 
notary, Preston, Md., Sept. 3 (MH); Blue-winged, 
Big Flat Mountain, Va., Aug. 25 (CES); Orange- 
crowned, Honey Brook, Pa., Nov. 4 (Nevin Musser); 
Nashville, Cape May, Oct. 7 (Aldridge group) ; Ken- 
tucky, Botanical Gardens of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Sept. 30 (Joseph Devlin); and frequent re- 
ports of Connecticut Warblers. The most exciting 
warbler record was that of a Black-throated Gray 
Warbler found at Tuckerton, N. J. on Sept. 23 (Dr. 
WP). It was identified by Edward Bloor, and the 
identification confirmed by Charles Rogers. The ob- 
servers were together, all seeing plainly the yellow 
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dot on the face close to the base of the bill. This is a 
first record for New Jersey. 

Brewer's Blackbird —P. S. Dulaney reported with 
good evidence a flock of about 50 Brewer’s Black- 
birds at Princess Anne Courthouse, Va., Nov. 26. 

Grosbeaks, Finches —At Churchville, Pa. L. S. 
Thomas found a singing Blue Grosbeak on Aug. 12, 
and Reimann found an adult with 2 fledglings on 
Aug. 15, apparently a first record for Bucks County. 
A few Evening Grosbeaks reached Hawk Mountain 
on Oct. 18 and 19. Stephen A. Simon found 2 Red 
Crossbills at the cooperative banding station near 
Ocean City, Md. on Sept. 11. 

Sparrows, Buntings—A Lark Bunting, female or 
immature, was found at Cape May, N. J. Sept. 16, 
and was seen by several observers. There was much 
discussion of the identity of the bird. D. Kunkle and 
Irving Black state that they will stand for the validity 
of the record. No less than a dozen records of Lark 
Sparrows have been received, mostly from seaboard 
points, with 3 in view at one time at Tuckerton, N. J. 
on Sept. 17 (Dr. WP, AR). White-crowned Sparrows 
have been reported in small numbers at various points, 
with a high of 13 at Tuckerton, N. J., Oct. 16 (Frank 
McLaughlin). A few Snow Buntings appeared at 
Hawk Mountain and other places in late October; 12 
had reached Ocean City, Md. on Nov. 10 (NM); 
and 300 were present at Island Beach, N. J. Nov. 11 
(Joseph Jacobs ).—JULIAN K. PoTtTErR, 437 Park Ave- 
nue, Collingswood, N. J. and J. J. Murray, 6 White 
Street, Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 


past fall was exceptional in that it brought to this Re- 
gion few marked departures from normal in either 


temperature or 
precipitation 
such as have 
characterized 
our reports for 
the past several 
years. As far as 
weather was 
concerned, 
there were al- 
most no ob- 
structions to 
uniform migra- 
tion. 

Beginning with a hot August, the succeeding, three 
months were first cool and then warm alternately. Ex- 
cepting the last week of September, there was a general 
deficiency in rainfall throughout the period. In some 
locations natural food failed to ripen fully and was 
scarce. Behrend, working the northwestern edge of the 
Region, commented that “compared with the super- 
abundance of berries on the mountain ash last year, 
there is no crop whatever this fall... (and) . .. there 
isn t much of a balsam crop either.’ Godwin, however, 
found 500 or more Rose-breasted Grosbeaks “in a 
heavily fruited beech grove in Cobb County,” in upper 
Georgia. At Rocky Mount, N. C., Joyner reported a 
“mild, mixed-up fall.” At Savannah, Ga. Tomkins 
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noted fewer shorebirds in the saline areas. 

As early as July 24 a considerable concentration of 
waders and shorebirds observed near Southport, N. C. 
by Mrs. Appleberry, Comeau and others, gave the 
first signs of fall movement. Black-bellied Plovers re- 
turned to the Romain Refuge at McClellanville, S. C. 
in early August. By mid-August, Common Night- 
hawks were gathering for migration at Wilmington. 
Cloudy nights at Elkin, N. C. in the upper Piedmont 
forced a great many tell-tale calls on Sept. 8, 18, 25 
and Oct. 1 and 2 (Hendren). 

No real cold weather arrived before the second 
week of November. The first killing frost penetrated 
to Greensboro, N. C., on the 11th of that month, but 
it was the 20th before a hard freeze reached south 
Georgia. No hurricanes reached the Region. Flossy 
brought much rain and inshore NE winds built up to 
35 m.p.h., west of Charleston, Sept. 25. On the night 
of Sept. 7 the stage appeared to be set for a kill at 
the Charlotte airport ceilometer. Northerly winds that 
had been increasing for several days, reached a peak 
of 25 m.p.h. that day. An evening drizzle ended in a 
mist at 10 P.M., and the temperature fell from 75° 
to 57°. At 1:00 A.M. on Sept. 8 warblers (?) began 
to accumulate and mill around in the ceilometer beam 
from 100 to 300 feet up. The attendant turned the 
light off for about an hour. The “unfavorable” con- 
dition passed and a careful examination of the area 
by daylight revealed no casualties. But, at Chapel 
Hill, one hundred miles to the northeast, an esti- 
mated 2500 birds perished during the nights of 
Sept. 28 and 29, by flying into the exceptionally high 
TV tower of the University of North Carolina. Lack- 
ing facilities and time, only 125 individuals were col- 
lected and examined. Forty-four species were identified. 

Comparison of the above Charlotte and Chapel Hill 
cases may have value. In the former, a mild cold 
front was involved; migration was under way but not 
in full swing; there was no material obstruction in 
the beam. In the latter, temperature change was not a 
factor. Daily general rains beginning on Sept. 24 at 
Raleigh, Wilmington, Spartanburg, Columbia and 
Charleston—all associated with hurricane Flossy—and 
ending abruptly on Sept. 27 could have held the 
migrants down and thereby contributed to a very 
dense concentration on Sept. 28. Seventy per cent of 
the collected individuals at Chapel Hill were war- 
blers. 

Rare species in the Region during the period were: 
a flock of 24 Fulvous Tree-ducks first noted on Nov. 
26, and still present, Dec. 3, at the Savannah Wildlife 
Refuge in South Carolina; an Am. Golden Plover, a 
Northern Phalarope and a Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher in North Carolina; another Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher in Georgia; and a Gray Kingbird, a 
Sprague’s Pipit and a Lark Sparrow in South Caro- 
lina. Both flycatchers, the pipit and the sparrow were 
collected. Slate-colored Juncos were scarce over the 
Region as a whole and no populations of consequence 
were noted by the end of the period. 

Loons, Pelicans, Gannets —An imm. Common Loon 
was found, July 28, in an out-of-the-way part of the 
Yadkin River in mid-North Carolina. It permitted 
repeated observations to within a few hundred feet 
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and was still present, Oct. 9, when the site was last 
visited. Good winter plumage had been attained at 
that date (Joseph R. Norwood). At Rocky Mount, 
N. C. a loon was on City Lake, Nov. 1, about three 
weeks early (J. W. E. Joyner). John Thompson, at 
Salter Path, Carteret Co., N. C. reported two groups 
of Brown Pelicans (7 & 11) moving southward, Oct. 
21, and 3 flying together, southwestward over the 
surf, Dec. 2. At Pawley’s Island, Georgetown Co., 
S. C. the Clyde Sissons and the B. R. Chamberlains 
watched young Gannets feeding well off the beach, 
Oct. 27 & 28. Although most of the birds were picked 
up with a 30X Balscope, several came close enough for 
ready identification by flight pattern and coloring. 
Egrets, Ibises—Richard G. Kuerzi found his first 
Cattle Egret at St. Marys, in southeast Georgia, Nov. 
11. The single bird was with a prize herd of Brahman 
cattle, ‘which gave the scene an Old World look.” 
He added: “In any event, it can easily be identified 
by its posture and walking characteristics, besides 
color of bill, etc.’”” Am. Egrets were at North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., Sept. 4 (WPS); 140 were counted at 
High Rock Dam on the Yadkin River between Rowan 
and Davidson Counties, N. C., Sept. 22, and 33 of 
them were still present, Oct. 9 (JRN). A single 
Wood Ibis was seen soaring over Pawley’s Island, 
S. C., Oct. 27 (Mrs. CS & BRC). L. B. Turner, Man- 
ager of the Pea Island Refuge on the upper North 
Carolina coast reported 2 Glossy Ibis there during the 
week of Nov. 4-10. 
W aterfowl—Wildfowl arrivals were generally 
good. As of Nov. 15, 340 Whistling Swans, 10,100 
geese and 22,200 ducks were estimated to be at Pea 
Island. At the Savannah River Refuge, 80,000 ducks 
were believed to be present, Nov. 30 (E. O. Mellin- 
ger). Canada Geese numbered some 6000 at Pea Is- 
land, Nov. 15; unusually large numbers of these geese 
passed Salter Path, Oct. 21 (JT), and a good popu- 
lation moved into the Ansonville, N. C., area fairly 
early. The Snow Goose population at Pea Island was 
placed at 1100, Nov. 15 and 6000, Dec. 1 (LBT). 
Blue Geese attracted attention in passing the Trent 
River near New Bern, N. C., between Oct. 20 and 
30—some 400 to 500 were estimated to be in one of 
the flocks (R. L. Wolff), but, strangely, only 2 were 
noted by Turner at Pea Island. An immature Blue 
spent several weeks in an artificial pond 15 miles east 
of Charlotte but had gone by Dec. 5. The tip of the 
bill of this bird had turned and was flesh-colored. It 
was studied on several occasions by the Norwoods 
and BRC with 30X Balscope. Of the duck population 
at Savannah, two-thirds were Mallards and most of the 
remainder, Pintails. At the more northern Pea Island 
Refuge, Pintails were the most abundant species 
(7600) with Am. Widgeon in second place (5500)— 
both estimates as of Nov. 15. Most surprising of the 
arrivals at the Savannah Refuge (on the South Caro- 
lina side of the river) was a flock of 24 Fulvous 
Tree-ducks. They were first spotted, Nov. 26, by 
Seth L. Wineland, formerly of the Lacassine Refuge 
in Louisiana, and were still present, Dec. 3, the date 
of the report (EOM). It is not likely that these tree- 
ducks arrived much before Nov. 26 since they had 
escaped Mellinger’s experienced eye. The first re- 
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corded specimen of this duck in South Carolina was 
taken on nearby Edisto Island, Dec. 15, 1955. A 
single Green-winged Teal was noted at Greensboro, 
N. C., Sept. 29 (Larry Crawford, Jr.) ; 2 males and a 
female were on a small pond 15 miles east of Char. 
lotte, Nov. 13 (BRC); the population at Pea Island 
was given as 580, Nov. 15. Twenty-five Blue-winged 
Teal were on Greenfield Lake in the city of Wilming. 
ton, Aug. 19 (E. & C. Appleberry); 30 were re. 
ported at Greensboro, Sept. 29 (LC, Jr.); 8 were 
seen at Old Town, near Rocky Mount, where they are 
usually scarce in the fall, Oct. 21 (JWEJ). There were 
no Blue-wings in the Pea Island Nov. 15 inventory, 
and there were but 2 Shovellers. A pink-tinted male 
Ring-necked Duck was on City Lake, Rocky Mount, 
Oct. 19—a rather early date (JWEJ). John Thomp. 
son at Salter Path, watched 27 Am. Scoter riding 
waves close enough to see clearly the orange-yellow 
bill knobs, Oct. 21. Ruddy Ducks were on the lower 
Savannah River, Oct. 21 (BRC); a male was at City 
Lake, Rocky Mount, Oct. 27 (JWEJ); the population 
at Pea Island was 500 by Nov. 15. 

Hawks.—An albinistic Red-tailed Hawk, described 
as extremely pale and ghostly, in flight, but with a 
sharp, clear belly-band was seen at Winston-Salem, 
Nov. 11 (T. W. Simpson). Broad-winged Hawks 
were using a flyway over Roan Mountain, and the 
balds to the east in fair numbers and best day counts 
were: 125 on Sept. 23 at Green Knob fire tower; 71 
on Sept. 30—rather late (F. W. Behrend). A dead 
mature Golden Eagle was found floating in a duck 
hunting area on the edge of Lake Moultrie, S. C., Oct. 
10, and 2 were seen at the Bear Island Management 
Area, Green Pond, S. C., Oct. 28 (Douglas Wade, 
E. B. Chamberlain). Mrs. Appleberry reported a small 
hawk migration at high altitude along the coast at 
Wilmington, Oct. 13. Nine Peregrine Falcons in a 
group flew over Salter Path, N. C. Oct. 21 (JT); 
Kuerzi reported one at St. Marys, Ga. Oct. 2. A Pi- 
geon Hawk was also seen at St. Marys, Oct. 3. A 
Marsh Hawk was near Belhaven, Beaufort Co., N. C. 
as early as Sept. 19 (JRN). 

Rails, Gallinules, Am. Coots—Sora Rails were re- 
ported more frequently than usual. One was seen in 
the Wilmington area, Sept. 15 (Mrs. Mary Baker); 
at least 8 were found at Greensboro, 4 of which were 
flushed, Sept. 29 (LC, Jr.); another was surprised 
and captured by a dog on a narrow causeway neaf 
Plantersville, Georgetown Co. Oct. 27. Apparently 
unharmed, it was released (Mrs. CS & BRC). A 
Florica Gallinule was swimming with three teal and 
an Am. Coot in a small pond 15 miles east of Char- 
lotte, Nov. 13 (BRC). An Am. Coot was at Rocky 
Mount, Sept. 30, a bit early (JWEJ). 

Shorebirds, Phalaropes, Terns—Shorebirds failed 
generally to show up in large numbers anywhere. 
There was, however, a gathering of Killdeer—some 
80 in number—in two pastures at Ronda, near Elkin, 
Oct. 21 (Linville Hendren). Victor Kay reported 
Black-bellied Plover returning to the Romain Refuge 
during early August. Two Wilson's Snipe were early 
at Greensboro, Sept. 29 (LC, Jr.); they were not 
found in the Rocky Mount area until Nov. 25 
(JWEJ). Hudsonian Curlews in a group of 14 spent 
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about 3 weeks at Pea Island and left at the end of 
September (JBT). Paul Sykes, Jr., F. C. Richardson 
and others studied an Am. Golden Plover in fall 
plumage in a flock of about two dozen Black-bellied 
Plovers at Pea Island, Sept. 15. They were able to 
compare the birds, resting and in flight, from dis- 
tances down to 25 yards with 7X35 binoculars. An 
Upland Sandpiper, seldom reported in the Region, 
was found by Hendren near Elkin, Oct. 14, in a group 
of Killdeer and Horned Larks; also Sykes and party 
noted one on the Pea Island refuge, Sept. 15. This 
bird was flushed from the grass along the roadway 
some 30 ft. distant. It circled overhead and whistled 
before leaving. A Spotted Sandpiper, probably an 
early migrant, was seen July 11 at North Wilkesboro 
(WPS). The first Solitary Sandpiper noted this fall at 
Old Town, near Rocky Mount, was reported by Joyner, 
July 30. There was a Greater Yellow-legs at Old 
Town, Aug. 8; 3 were seen there, Nov. 22. An un- 
usually early arrival date for the Purple Sandpiper at 
Savannah was established, Oct. 20 (J. F. Denton). 
Joyner reported a Pectoral Sandpiper at Old Town as 
early as Aug. 8, and a first Least Sandpiper there, Aug. 
19. Young Sanderlings arrived at the mouth of the 
Savannah River, Oct. 5 and 7, in some numbers; adults 
had been present there for some time (Ivan Tomkins). 
A group of 19 Am. Avocets spent the last week of 
October and the first two weeks of November at the 
Pea Island Refuge; a single bird was watched from 
the Black River Bridge just above Georgetown as it 
stood in shallow water near the south shore of the 
river, Oct. 27 (Mrs. CS and BRC). A phalarope, 
believed to be a Northern Phalarope, was watched 
carefully on the water and in flight at Greensboro, 
Sept. 28, by Larry Crawford, Jr. This species is ex- 
tremely rare on the coast and of accidental occurrence 
inland. Crawford also saw a Common Tern at 
Greensboro, Sept. 28. The appearance of both of these 
birds is naturally ascribed to hurricane Flossy. 

Cuckoos through Hummingbirds —A Black-billed 
Cuckoo, rare in our coastal areas was seen at Savan- 
nah, Oct. 15 (IT). Common Nighthawk migration 
may have been normal but it attracted scant attention. 
Only at Elkin was it described as strong (Aug. 24, 25, 
26, LH); they were last seen at Elkin, Sept. 9; at 
North Wilkesboro, 15 on Sept. 30, and at Wilming- 
ton, 20 on Sept. 28 (Mrs. Mary Baker). Chimney 
Swifts were also seen in unusual abundance at Elkin 
at the end of September. They left the area, Oct. 2 
(LH); final dates at North Wilkesboro, Oct. 5 
(WPS); at Wilmington, Oct. 12, when Mrs. Apple- 
berry saw 3. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds left the 
Elkin area, Sept. 30; the Charlotte area, Oct. 2 (J. 
H. Fehon) ; the Troy, N. C. area, Oct. 18 (Frances M. 
Covington) ; and Wilmington, on the coast, Oct. 24. 
In each case a single bird was seen. 

Woodpeckers through Swallows.—Red - headed 
Woodpeckers may be more plentiful this fall, or 
possibly new reports may be due to shifting location. 
Their appearance at Ronda was submitted as note- 
worthy. Several Red-cockaded Woodpeckers were seen 
in the Lake Waccamaw area, Columbus Co., N. C. in 
recently burned-over pinelands, Oct. 6 (BRC, et al.). 
A Gray Kingbird was an extremely unusual find in 


Aiken County in interior South Carolina. The date, 
Nov. 19, is much later than any previous state record. 
The bird was studied, perched and in flight, at such 
close range as to permit checking such details as the 
pale edgings of the tertiaries and adjacent secondaries. 
Both observers had previously seen the species in other 
states (Eugene P. Odum and Robert A. Norris). A 
Western Kingbird was observed at Southport, N. C. 
Nov. 12. This is not a common winter resident on the 
lower North Carolina coast but the increasing fre- 
quency of finds there has removed it from the ‘“‘rare”’ 
category (Mrs. Appleberry, J. Ervine). Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers seldom get into our reports for 
want of proper identification. Two were collected 
during the period: Richard Parks took one for the 
third Atlanta record, Sept. 15; and John Trott and 
party recovered one from the Chapel Hill TV tower 
kill, Sept. 28-29. Purple Martins in two groups esti- 
mated at 1000 and 500 respectively were crowded 
along wires on Highway 64, east of Plymouth, Martin 
Co., N. C. Aug. 21. Only a scattering of full plumage 
males was noted (JRN). In Bertie and Washington 
Counties, N. C., Barn Swallows were encountered in 
singles, two's and three’s with no concentration, Aug. 
21 (JRN). 

Ravens.—Fred W. Behrend noted 8 Common Ra- 
vens in one group at Roan Mountain, Sept. 15; on 
Aug. 22, M. L. Church saw 2 soaring over a valley on 
the side of Pisgah Mountain, alt. 5200 ft. As Pisgah is 
a few miles west of Asheville, this latter report pro- 
perly belongs in the Appalachian Region. It is in- 
cluded to show an increase in the frequency of ob- 
servations of ravens on the edge of our territory. 

Wrens, Thrushes, Kinglets—Two Winter Wrens 
were seen at North Wilkesboro, Oct. 10 (WPS). A 
very remarkable number of Long-billed Marsh Wrens 
appeared at Greensboro, Sept. 29, coincident with the 
high winds of hurricane Flossy. Over one hundred of 
them were counted in the course of the morning (Jim 
Mattocks and LC, Jr.). Wood Thrushes were reported 
last at Elkin, Oct. 8 (LH). Wendell Smith's first 
Hermit Thrush at North Wilkesboro was recorded for 
Oct. 9. Parks noted a Veery at Atlanta, Sept. 8; the 
North Wilkesboro date is Oct. 5 (WPS). The Nor- 
woods at Charlotte found Golden-crowned Kinglets 
particularly early, Oct. 11; 3 were at Wilmington, 
Nov. 6 (Mrs. A); and at North Wilkesboro, the 
first 2 were found on Nov. 16. Ruby-crowned King- 
lets were at Charlotte, Oct. 3; at Wilmington, Oct. 
16 (Mrs. Baker); and 2 were seen on Roan Moun- 
tain (5800 to 6100 ft.), Oct. 6 (FWB). 

Pipits—Behrend found 3 Water Pipits on a bald 
just east of Roan Mountain, (5800 ft.) Sept. 30; 
Kuerzi saw them at St. Marys, at the extreme lower 
end of the Region, Nov. 9 through 11. Robert Norris 
collected a female Sprague’s Pipit near Aiken, S. C. 
Nov. 1; two were noted by him on Nov 9 and 3 on 
Dec. 5, at the same site. They were present at the 
date of reporting (Dec. 10). 

Vireos, Warblers —Eleven Red-eyed Vireos were 
casualties at the Chapel Hill TV kill, Sept. 28-29; 
Smith recorded one at North Wilkesboro, Oct. 3. 
White-eyed Vireos were at Elkin on Oct. 10. Yellow- 
throated Vireos were last recorded near Charlotte, 
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tailed Sparrows. Apparently no early records were at- 
tributable to the November cold fronts. 

Migration.—Probably the most salient feature was 
the castward displacement of several species of mi- 
grants. A number of western rarities appeared, and 
the more regular of these (Western Kingbird, Lark 
Sparrow) were found at scattered localities through- 
out the Region in impressive numbers. Many species 
of eastern breeding range, however, are rarely seen in 
the Florida Peninsula in fall, but numerous records 
were made this year for Veeries, small flycatchers, 
Hooded Warblers, and Indigo Buntings, and a few of 
such rarities as the Blue-winged and Cerulean War- 
blers, and Rose-breasted and Blue Grosbeaks. 

Collisions with Television Tower.—Visible migra- 
tion seemed poor in the Tallahassee Division. The fall 
bird count on Oct. 13 came up with an all-time mini- 
mum of 139 species, despite good coverage, but per- 
haps largely due to strong winds. On the other hand, 
H. L. Stoddard’s daily trips to the television tower 
near the Georgia line showed that a number of rarities 
were flying over, if not alighting, in this part of the 
state. The largest number of species and individuals 
were found there on the mornings of Oct. 3, 6, 9, 26, 
and 29 to 31, but never in numbers remotely com- 
parable to those on the morning of Oct. 9, 1955. In 
spite of the reduced volume of the slaughter, the 
representation of rare species held up well. 

Grebes and Shearwaters —A sink hole at Long Pine 
Key, near the southern tip of the Region, provided 
the earliest Florida record of the Horned Grebe, an 
individual remaining there from Sept. 26 to Oct. 3 
(William G. Atwater, David O. Karraker, William 
B. and Betty Robertson). Evidence of late breeding of 
Pied-billed Grebes was obtained when one with juve- 
nile head plumage was studied on the Wakulla River 
on Oct. 27 (HMS, Horace Loftin). The Sooty Shear- 
water, perhaps more regular than records from the 
mainland would lead one to believe, was identified 
15 miles off Canaveral, Oct. 24 (W. Foster White). 

Wading Birds.—A high count of 220 Cattle Egrets 
was made near Clewiston, Oct. 7 (WGA, WBR, BR), 
but the total population in the Region must be several 
times that high. A stray appeared at Key West, Sept. 
22 and 23, as did 3 Roseate Spoonbills on the latter 
date (Frances Hames). A large dark wader, whim- 
sically referred to as a “‘“Great Black Heron’, was “‘jet 
black from bill to feet except yellowish on end of bill, 
yellow eyes, and dark brown’’ secondaries. This mela- 
nistic Great Blue Heron was seen at Immokalee, Oct. 
26 (WGA). An erythristic Black-crowned Night 
Heron (decidedly reddish ventrally) was observed on 
the Wakulla River, Oct. 27 (HMS, HL). The Least 
Bittern, previously almost unknown in the Tallahassee 
Division after August, was recorded by several ob- 
servers near St. Marks Light in September, the last oc- 
currence being on the 29th (Robert T. Lynn). A 
gratifying count of 50 Glossy Ibis was made at Okee- 
lanta, Oct. 7 (WGA, WBR, & BR). Although a 
“full nesting complement had returned to the Florida 
Bay colonies by Nov. 11" (Vincent J. Mrazek, fide 
WBR), more than 150 Roseate Spoonbills remained 
in the Cape Sable area on Nov. 16 (WBR, Frank C. 
Craighead). Four (or more) Am. Flamingos in 


Florida Bay, Oct. 17 (VJM) may have been the same 
ones which had left Lake Ingraham in the late 
summer. 

Waterfowl.—Reports of Blue Geese, if not of 
Snows also, have been more numerous than usual in 
the Tallahassee Division. Several species of ducks put 
in an early appearance in North Florida. A flock of 
25 Am. Widgeon near St. Marks Light, Sept. 25 
(HLS), provided the earliest record for the Talla- 
hassee Division, whereas 2 Buffle-heads near Goose 
Creek (Wakulla County), Oct. 14 (William D. 
Reese), apparently marked the species’ earliest-known 
arrival date in Florida. Other early records were: 
Green-winged Teal, near St. Marks Light, Sept. 25 
(HLS); Shoveller, Joc. cit., Sept. 13 (HMS, et al.); 
Redhead, East Point, Oct. 13 (HMS); and Ruddy 
Duck, near St. Marks Light, Oct. 27 (RTL). Two 
species of ducks never before recorded in this part of 
the state in September may have summered here: 2 
Lesser Scaups near St. Marks Light, Sept. 25 (HLS), 
and a Red-breasted Merganser on the lower Aucilla 
River, Sept. 7 (Lovett Williams). Early arrivals in 
South Florida were the Gadwall (rare there), 1 on 
Nov. 9 and 15 on the 18th, at Paradise Key and 
Flamingo, respectively (WGA, WBR, BR); Blue- 
winged Teal, 15 at Andytown, Aug. 26 (Joel Abram- 
son); and Red-breasted Merganser, Florida Bay, Nov. 
6 (VJM; earliest for Southern Peninsula). An im- 
mature male Surf Scoter remained at Cocoa from 
Aug. 19 to 26 (WFW), where one in the same plu- 
mage had appeared on Aug. 17, 1955 (Audubon 
Field Notes 10:20). 

Vultures, Kites, and Hawks.—Two or 3 Turkey 
Vultures on the Dry Tortugas, Oct. 17 to 22 (said 
to have been there since May), furnish the first record 
for those keys in 40 years (Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
et al.). A Mississippi Kite at the Aucilla River, Sept. 
7 (LW), was unusually late. One important hawk 
migration at Lake Worth, Oct. 15, consisted mainly of 
Red-tailed, Red-shouldered, and Sparrow Hawks (Dr. 
Dillard, fide Gladys Olson). Hundreds of Broad- 
winged Hawks were seen over Key West, some mov- 
ing eastward, Oct. 12 (AS), where 200 had been esti- 
mated on Oct. 7 (John Richardson, fide FH). A late 
Broad-wing was reported from Wakulla Springs, Oct. 
13 (Barbara Lund, ef al.); whereas 2, near Snake 
Bight, Sept. 28 (DOK, WBR), apparently were early 
arrivals. The population of Swainson’s Hawks in 
South Florida had reached 33 near Franjo, Nov. 24 
(WBR & BR). An early Pigeon Hawk was identified 
near St. Marks Light, Sept. 13 (LW). 

Cranes and Rails.—Several recent records point to 
an increase of Sandhill Cranes in the Everglades 
National Park. A dead Sora found in Key West by 
Ross Sawyer (fide FH), Oct. 12, may be the second 
ever recorded in the Lower Keys in fall; and a late 
migrant was picked up at the TV tower, Oct. 30 
(HLS). 

Shorebirds—The Snowy Plover, of accidental oc- 
currence in extreme southern Florida, was seen at 
Flamingo on Sept. 28 (DOK, WBR); and a few 
Am. Golden Plovers were found in flocks of Black- 
bellies near Princeton (1 specimen), Nov. 17 to 20 
(DP, S. L. Warter). A Wilson’s Snipe near Flamingo 
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Sept. 14 (BRC). Parks saw 2 Philadelphia Vireos at 
Atlanta, Sept. 23. Black and White Warblers were 
last at Elkin, Sept. 23. Hendren commented that there 
were few warblers in the Elkin area this fall. A Blue- 
winged Warbler at Atlanta, Sept. 30, established a 
new late record there (RP). Tennessee Warblers were 
in the Region in good numbers. Godwin found them 
abundant in a beech grove in Cobb County, Ga., Sept. 
30, and they were common in Atlanta about that time; 
4 to 6 were seen in Atlanta as early as Sept. 8 
(Parks); they were reported at North Wilkesboro, 
Sept. 6. A Cape May Warbler was seen in Atlanta, 
Oct. 6; it is normally rare there in fall. Three Black- 
throated Blue Warblers were at the Savannah Refuge, 
Oct. 13. A Black-throated Green Warbler was seen, 
Sept. 11, at North Wilkesboro. A new early record for 
the Chestnut-sided Warbler was set, Aug. 11, at At- 
lanta (Parks). Parks found Bay-breasted Warblers 
rather scarce this fall; Smith found but one, and that 
on Sept. 17, at North Wilkesboro. Yellow-breasted 
Chats were not seen at Elkin after Sept. 12; 4 were 
killed at Chapel Hill, Sept. 28-29; Miss Covington 
reported one at Troy, Oct. 16. Hooded Warblers were 
at North Wilkesboro as late as Oct. 6; 2 were killed 
at Chapel Hill, Sept. 28-29. Black-capped Warblers 
were in the Chapel Hill collection, Sept. 28-29 (1); 
at Charlotte, in a city yard, from Sept. 29 through 
Oct. 2 (JRN); and again at Charlotte in a city yard, 
Nov. 1 and 2 (Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Cobey). 

Bobolinks, Blackbirds, Orioles —Godwin and W. 
W. Griffin found a small flock of about 12 Bobolinks 
at Buford, Ga., Oct. 6. They are usually rare there in 
the fall. In the company of Harold Peters and Ray 
Werner, Godwin observed a small flock of Brewer’s 
Blackbirds, Nov. 18. This is the second Atlanta area 
record. A female Baltimore Oriole was in the Nor- 
woods’ yard in Charlotte, Sept. 26; one was killed at 
Chapel Hill, Sept. 28-29. 

Finches.—Behrend commented upon the absence of 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks on Roan Mountain, where he 
had counted 208 in 40 minutes last fall. He noted the 
absence of berries in this connection; a female at 
Atlanta, Nov. 18, was late (RBG, RW); the Nor- 
woods also reported a female in their yard at Char- 
lotte, Sept. 27. A Blue Grosbeak was reported at 
Bolivia on the lower North Carolina coast, Aug. 29 
(Clifford Comeau); Aug. 28 was the last day on 
which Smith saw one at North Wilkesboro. Hendren 
did not see Indigo Buntings at Elkin after Sept. 16; 
they remained at North Wilkesboro until Oct. 15. 
Kuerzi reported a single Painted Bunting late at St. 
Marys, Ga., Oct. 23. A female Dickcissel was in the 
Norwoods’ yard in Charlotte, Oct. 22. 

Sparrows.—Savannah Sparrows reached the Rocky 
Mount section, Sept. 16 (JWEJ); they reached St. 
Marys, Ga., Nov. 9 (RGK). A remarkable find was a 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow at Greensboro. It was watched 
at close range and described as a boldly marked bird. 
It was seen, Sept. 29, and its presence tied in with 
hurricane Flossy (James Mattocks and LC, Jr.). T. 
W. Simpson reported a Vesper Sparrow at the County 
Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C. Nov. 4 through 11. A 
Lark Sparrow was collected on Edisto Island, Charles- 
ton Co., S. C., Sept. 7, by the Paul Atwoods and 
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donated to the Charleston Museum. This is the first 
collected specimen for South Carolina, removing the 
species from the formal hypothetical list. There have 
been reliable sight records, however. One such was 
made this fall on Sept. 30 by R. L. Coleman at Folly 
Island, Charleston Co. The observer was acquainted 
with the bird in its western habitat. Slate-colored Jun- 
cos have attracted comment over much of the Region 
by their scarcity or complete absence. Advance speci- 
fic requests to 15 points failed to show any appreciable 
concentrations. At North Wilkesboro they appeared, 
Nov. 10, “not nearly as many as usual and much 
later” (WPS); none were at Pea Island at the end 
of the period. They were very scarce at Wilmington 
(Nov. 8, Mrs. Baker). They were in Charlotte in 
one’s and two’s, Oct. 13. Mellinger saw a few at 
Blackbeard Island, Ga., Nov. 13. Kuerzi reported none 
at St. Marys at the end of the period. A single White- 
crowned Sparrow came into a Charlotte city yard and 
fed with 12 to 15 White-throats, Oct. 11 (Olin 
Wearn); they were at Elkin, Oct. 14; and 6, including 
2 adults, were in a field at Winston-Salem, Nov. 11 
(TWS). Three Lincoln’s Sparrows were reported by 
Wendell Smith at North Wilkesboro, Sept. 24. They 
were observed at close range and one was heard sing- 
ing.—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Matthews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Although the fall period 
might best be characterized as cool and dry, there were 
important exceptions. Slight excesses of temperature 
were general in August, 
and excesses in rainfall oc- 
curred in extreme South 
Florida in September and 
farther north in October. 
But for 2 tropical disturb- 
ances which brushed the 

Region, it would have been 
pen indus) dry throughout the period. 
ales | Hurricane Flossy brought 
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Keys around Sept. 20 and 
to the northwestern corner 
(which was also spared the 
strongest winds) a few days later. A disturbance in 
the Atlantic Ocean of less than hurricane intensity 
relieved the dry conditions of central and northeastern 
Florida on Oct. 15 and 16. But in spite of these brief 
periods of relief, the Region continued to experience 
generally dry conditions. Seven well-spaced, selected 
stations have had rainfall deficits over the past 12 
months ranging from 1.2 inches (Jacksonville) to 
20.7 (Tampa). Over this period the greatest deficits 
were in South Florida, but the drought is of longer 
duration (3 years) in the northern parts. Notably low 
temperatures for the time of year were 47° at Secotan, 
Sept. 26, and 30° and 23° at Tallahassee on Nov. 10 
and 28, respectively, all of these readings coming dur- 
ing prolonged periods of subnormal temperatures. 
The first of these cold fronts moved into the Region 
just behind Hurricane Flossy and brought early rec- 
ords of the Green-Winged Teal, Am. Widgeon, Wil- 
son’s Snipe, Eastern Phoebe, and Savannah and Sharp- 
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20 additional records made. Notable among 
these were: records at Gainesville, Sept. 12 to 19 
(DP); 2 at Osprey, Oct. 5 (CPP); 1 at Chockolos- 
kee, Sept. 30 (DP). All the others were seen in ex- 
treme South Florida by a number of observers, Sept. 
16 to Oct. 17. Young Eastern Bluebirds not long out 
of the nest were encountered near Tallahassee, Aug. 
20 (HMS); a flock of 20 adults in Collier County, 


were 


Oct. 13, behaved like migrants (‘‘tame, feeding 
avidly’; WBR, BR). 
Kinglets, Pipits, and Waxwings—The Golden- 


crowned Kinglet, rare in 1955-56, returned to North 
Florida in numbers in late October, the earliest being 
found at the TV tower on the 24th (HLS). At the 
same locality an early Cedar Waxwing was picked up 
on Nov. 8 (HLS). A Water Pipit near St. Marks 
Light, Oct. 15 (HLS), was the earliest for the Talla- 
hassee Division; and 2 early Sprague’s Pipits had 
arrived at Lake Jackson by Oct. 19 (HMS). 

Shrikes, Starlings, and Vireos —Loggerhead Shrikes 
south of their breeding range were seen in the Cape 
Sable region, Nov. 16 and 18 (WGA, WBR, BR). 
A “huge flock” of Common Starlings near Tampa, 
Nov. 24 (DP), indicates an increase of the species 
in peninsular Florida. The Bell’s Vireo, still officially 
on Florida's hypothetical list, was again seen at close 
range in Miami (where it could not safely be col- 
lected), Oct. 9 (DP). Two Yellow-throated Vireos 
at Lake Worth, Nov. 30 (Mrs. Earl Terry), were 
probably wintering. A Solitary Vireo at Miami, Oct. 
13 (ESD), was far ahead of any previous record for 
that part of the state. A “heavy migration” of Red- 
eyed Vireos passed through South Florida in late 
September (WBR, ef al.); but 2 lingerers were still 
in North Florida on Nov. 1 (TV tower, HLS; near 
Tallahassee, LW). Two very rare vireos' were also 
found at the TV tower—the Philadelphia on Oct. 
3 and 22, and the Warbling on the late date of Oct. 
29 (HLS). There was only one previous record of 
each in the Tallahassee Division. 

Warblers —Late Prothonotary Warblers were seen 
at Osprey, Sept. 25 (CPP), and Miami, where rare, 
Sept. 23 (ESD). A Swainson’s was seen at Paradise 
Key, Sept. 21 (WBR), and 12 Worm-eaters at 
Miami, Sept. 23 (WGA, WBR). Late or wintering 
examples of the latter were found there, Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 2 (ESD). The first 2 fall records of the Blue- 
winged Warbler in the Florida Peninsula were ob- 
tained at Rochelle, Sept. 15 (DP), and Sarasota, 
Sept. 23 (CPP). An early Tennessee Warbler was 
at the TV tower on Sept. 17 (HLS), and one in 
Tallahassee tied its departure date of Nov. 6 (HMS). 
Other records of this species set a new arrival date for 
the Southern Peninsula at Sarasota, Sept. 26 (CPP), 
and a late record at Miami, Oct. 26 (ESD). Once 
again the Orange-crowned Warbler arrived at Key 
West about 6 weeks earlier than it has ever been 
recorded in other parts of Florida, this time on Aug. 
25 (FH). A Nashville Warbler on Merritt Island, 
Oct. 26 (WFW), was but the fourth fall record for 
the Northern Peninsula. A late Yellow Warbler was 
seen near St. Marks Light, Oct. 27 (RTL); and a 
Magnolia near Shadeville, Nov. 8 (HMS), is the 
latest for the Tallahassee Division. Early Cape May 


Warblers arrived at Miami, Sept. 15 (WGA), and 
one was found at the TV tower, Oct. 22 (HLS). 
Equally rare there is the Black-throated Blue, found 
this year on Oct. 20 and 29 (HLS). The Myrtle 
Warbler equaled its arrival date for the Tallahassee 
Division at 3 localities on Oct. 13. The Cerulean 
Warbler established its first and second fall records 
for the Southern Peninsula: at Oneco on Aug. 23 
(CPP), and Paradise Key, Sept. 21 (WBR, BR, 
WED). Six Chestnut-sides at Sarasota, Sept. 21 to 
25 (CPP), were unusual and early. The Bay-breasted 
Warbler set new extremes in the Tallahassee Division 
at the TV tower, Oct. 8 (HLS), and near Shadeville, 
Nov. 8 (HMS). One was present in Miami, Oct. 28, 
and a Black-poll was seen there, Oct. 26 (ESD). Two 
precocious Palm Warblers near Miami on Aug. 26 
(WGA), constitute the first Florida-Region record 
for that month. Circumstantial evidence of Oven-bird 
migration in North Florida in early November was 
corroborated this year by the discovery of a dead bird 
at the TV tower, Nov. 5 (HLS); and a Northern 
Water-thrush there on Oct. 29 (HLS), is the latest 
fall date for the Tallahassee Division. Kentucky 
Warblers seen at Gainesville, Sept. 14 (DP), seem 
to be the first known in fall for the Northern Penin- 
sula; the earliest record for the Southern Peninsula 
was set at Oneco, Aug. 22 (CPP), and another was 
seen at Paradise Key, Sept. 21 (WBR). Diurnal 
records of the rare Yellow-breasted Chat include 1 at 
Alligator Point (Franklin County), Sept. 25 (HLS), 
and 3 at Paradise Key, Sept. 20 (WBR), but no less 
than 8 carcasses were picked up at the TV tower in 
September and October, the last on the 29th (HLS, 
Leon Neel, e¢ al.). The Hooded Warbler, usually 
rare around Miami, was recorded several times in 
October (ESD), and the Black-capped Warbler was 
found on the Tortugas, Oct. 17 (AS, ef al.). 

Bobolinks, Cowbirds, and Orioles—Until recent 
years there were no inland records of Bobolinks 
around Tallahassee, but this year they were seen east 
of town, Sept. 10 (LW), and 5 were picked up at 
the TV tower, Sept. 8 to Oct. 8 (HLS, LN). A late 
Orchard Oriole was listed near Tallahassee on Sept. 
10 (LW); but later individuals were found at 
Chockoloskee, Sept. 30, and in Collier County, Oct. 
14 (DP), these being among the few fall records 
for South Florida. An early Brown-headed Cowbird 
appeared on St. James Island, Aug. 18 (HMS), not 
the earliest for this division; yet a record was set 
in South Florida by the much later arrival of a flock 
of 20 near Miami, Nov. 4 (DP). 

Tanagers and Finches —After almost a dozen sight 
records, the Western Tanager was finally collected 
in Florida—near Chockoloskee, Sept. 30—and another 
seen near Monroe on Oct. 14 (DP). A Summer 
Tanager found at the TV tower on Oct. 30 (HLS), 
is the latest known to the Tallahassee Division. The 
R. L. Dickies in Miami carefully studied a female 
Black-headed Grosbeak on Nov. 25 and 26, sending 
a careful description which could apply to no other 
species. The only previous state record is substantiated 
by a photograph. A Rose-breasted Grosbeak at Lake 
Talquin, Oct. 23 (BL, RTL), is the latest record for 
the Tallahassee Division. The Florida Peninsula had 
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Sept. 29, seems the earliest of record for the South- 
ern Peninsula (DOK, WBR). Late or wintering Hud- 
sonian Curlews were encountered at Anna Maria, 
Oct. 24 (Mrs. Talbot Brewer), and at St. Marks 
Light, Nov. 3 (WBR, RTL, et al.) ; and the rare Up- 
land Sandpiper was seen near Florida City, Sept. 14 
(WBR), and at Lake Jackson (Leon County), Sept. 
17 (LW). The second record of the Greater Yellow- 
legs and possibly the first for dowitchers (sp.) on the 
Dry Tortugas were established on Oct. 18 (AS, ef 
al.). As many as 400 Lesser Yellow-legs were esti- 
mated near Okeelanta, Oct. 7 (WGA, WBR, BR). 
Records of Am. Avocets were numerous. A flock of 
8 at Lake Jackson (1 specimen), Sept. 17 (LW), pro- 
vided the Tallahassee Division with its first inland 
record and its earliest record. One at Pine Island 
(near Fort Myers), Oct. 17 (Francis H. Orcutt), was 
also early; and numbers up to 18 were recorded near 
Princeton, Nov. 11 to 20 (WGA, DP, ef al.). Late 
species found on Big Talbot Island, Oct. 7 (R. G. 
Kuerzi), were a Wilson’s Phalarope (latest for 
Florida) and 3 Black-necked Stilts. 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns—As no jaegers are 
regularly seen from Florida’s mainland, records of 
unidentified jaegers 10 to 15 miles off Canaveral, 
Oct. 24 and Nov. 29 (WFW), are of interest. Al- 
though previously almost unknown in Florida, 3 
Franklin’s Gulls were found near Princeton, Nov. 
18, with positive identification established on the 
17th by the discovery of partial remains (head and 
wings) of a bird eaten by a Peregrine Falcon (DP). 
A high inland count of 70 Forster's Terns was ob- 
tained at Lake Jackson, Nov. 15 and 16 (HMS). A 
Least Tern near St. Marks Light, Oct. 13 (Karl and 
Marian Zerbe, et al.), was the latest of record in the 
Tallahassee Division. The “usual winter group” of 
Caspian Terns, estimated at 100, had returned to 
Snake Bight, Nov. 15 (WBR, FCC). A Noddy was 
found on Lower Matecumbe Key by Robert Reagan, 
Aug. 23, and its identity confirmed by George Steven- 
son, et al. 

Doves, Cuckoos, and Anis —Three White-winged 
Doves were shot by hunters (and 1 specimen saved) 
on Oct. 22, near Crawfordville. A number of migrat- 
ing Mourning Doves were encountered 15 to 20 miles 
off Canaveral, Oct. 23 (WFW). Three Mangrove Cu- 
ckoos near Coot Bay on Sept. 28 (DOK, WBR) were 
late, although there have been winter records in re- 
cent years. Late Yellow-billed Cuckoos were met with 
near Tallahassee, Nov. 3 (LW), and Nov. 4 (BL); 
and on Merritt Island, Nov. 9 (WFW); and the rare 
Black-billed Cuckoo found dead at the TV tower, 
Oct. 9 (HLS). The Smooth-billed Ani, of irregular 
occurrence on the Florida Keys, was found at Islamo- 
rada, Nov. 27 (GS). 

Owls, Goatsuckers, and Swifts—The Burrowing 
Owl, recorded once previously on the Dry Tortugas, 
was photographed there on Oct. 17 and 18. (AS, 
et al.). A migratory wave of Chuck-will’s-widows 
passed through Paradise Key, Sept. 20 to Oct. 1, 
numbering as many as 10 on the 26th (WBR). A 
Common Nighthawk near Tallahassee, Oct. 16 
(LW), was the latest record for that division, and the 
surprising total of 60 Chimney Swifts remained at a 
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roost there on Nov. 1 (HMS). 

Kingfishers and Flycatchers—A Belted Kingfisher 
on the Wakulla River twice came to rest on the sur. 
face of the water, Oct. 27 (HMS, HL). A Scissor. 
tailed Flycatcher at Pennsuco, Oct. 26 (DP), seems 
to be the earliest definite record for the Southern 
Peninsula. Eastern Kingbirds numbered 50 to 100 
daily in South Florida during September (WBR). 
Latest records of the Gray Kingbird were set in 3 
divisions: near St. Marks Light, Sept. 29 (RTL); on 
Merritt Island, Nov. 20 (WFW); and near Prince. 
ton, Nov. 18 (DP). Reports of Western Kingbirds 
were widespread, the following being the most un- 
usual: 2 near Tallahassee, Oct. 15 (LW), inland 
records being few in North Florida; near St. Marks 
Light, Nov. 24 (RTL, Dorothy Dodd), latest for 
Tallahassee Division; about 10 records and 30 in- 
dividuals (10 in one flock) in South Florida. On 
2 occasions Atwater saw the 3 species of kingbirds 
together. An Eastern Phoebe near St. Marks Light, 
Sept. 29 (RTL), proves to be the earliest known in 
the Tallahassee Division; a remarkable observation 
of 6 in 1 flock was made near Perry, Oct. 14 (WBR). 
South Florida experienced a wave of Empidonax fly- 
catchers, Sept. 19 to 28, possibly the first good num- 
bers ever recorded there. The 8 records were thought 
to embrace 2 or 3 species (WBR). Farther north an 
Acadian Flycatcher was identified by song at Osprey 
on the late date of Oct. 9 (Charles P. Preston); and 
a Traill’s was collected at Lake Jackson, Sept. 13 
(HMS, et al.). Another rarity was the Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, of which 2 were seen at Stock Island on 
Oct. 12 (AS, e¢ al.). 

Swallows, Jays, and Wrens —Usually rare, the Cliff 
Swallow was encountered several times in the Talla- 
hassee Division in September and October; also one at 
Otter Creek, Sept. 16 (DP), was the earliest of 
record for the Northern Peninsula, and several were 
seen near Cocoa, Oct. 6 (Allan D. Cruickshank, 
WFW). Single Blue Jays near Princeton, Sept. 22, 
and Andytown, Oct. 7, where they do not breed, were 
thought to be migrants (WGA, WBR & BR); wher- 
ever I have done field work in the South, this species 
has proven much more common in September and 
October than at other times of the year. A House 
Wren near St. Marks Light, Sept. 15 (RTL), set 
a new arrival date for the Tallahassee Division; and 
one at Long Pine Key, Oct. 2 (WBR), equaled the 
record for the Southern Peninsula. 

Thrashers and Thrushes—Brown Thrashers ap- 
peared at Long Pine Key, south of their breeding 
range, on the record-breaking date of Sept. 21 (WBR, 
BR, Willard E. Dilley). Earliest records for the 
respective divisions were set by the Hermit Thrush 
at Newport, Oct. 13 (Zerbes, et al.), and the Olive- 
backed Thrush at Paradise Key, Sept. 25 (WBR). 
The latter species was late at the TV tower, Oct. 26 
(HLS), as was the Wood Thrush east of Tallahassee, 
Oct. 28 (HMS). Two Gray-cheeked Thrushes were 
seen at Anna Maria, Oct. 18 (Mrs. Brewer); a late 
one was collected in Leon County, Oct. 19 (HMS); 
and one was seen in Miami, Oct. 20 (Eva S. Dickie). 
Only 3 records of the Veery in the Florida Peninsula 
were known to me until this year, when more than 
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more than its usual share of this species; the second 
record for the Northern Peninsula occurred on Mer- 
ritt Island, Oct. 8 (WFW); and new extremes were 
set for the Southern Peninsula on Sept. 30 near 
Chockoloskee (DP), and Nov. 7 at Miami (ESD). 
In the latter division the Blue Grosbeak established 
its second and third fall records—Clewiston, Oct. 7 
(WGA, WBR, BR); and Osprey, Oct. 9 and 11 
(CPP). The Indigo Bunting set new arrival dates 
for the Lower Keys at Key West, Aug. 25 (FH), 
and for the Southern Peninsula at Flamingo, Sept. 28 
(WBR, DOK). Dickcissels were recorded at the TV 
tower, Sept. 9 (LN, e¢ al.); Lake Worth, Oct. 28 
(GO, et al.); and Anna Maria, Oct. 30 (Mrs. 
Brewer). An Eastern Towhee found dead at the TV 
tower, Oct. 14 (HLS), provides a clue as to the 
beginning of migration in this resident species. 

Sparrows —Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows, 
seldom seen around Tallahassee because of their 
secretiveness, were picked up frequently at the TV 
tower, the former from Oct. 17 to Nov. 1, and 
Henslow’s on Oct. 28, 30, and 31 (HLS). A Grass- 
hopper Sparrow was also seen on bare Long Key 
Reef, in the Dry Tortugas, Oct. 18 (AS, ef al.). 
Early Savannah and Sharp-tailed Sparrows were re- 
corded near St. Marks Light, Sept. 29 (RTL) and 
the latter species also at Canaveral on that date 
(ADC, WFW ), the earliest of record for the North- 
ern Peninsula. At Flamingo, however, the Sharp-tail 
set a new arrival date for the Southern Peninsula on 
Nov. 18 (WGA, WBR, BR). Also on this date the 
same observers watched at close range a Pine-woods 
Sparrow at Paradise Key, where it is rare. More than 
20 Lark Sparrows were reported in the Florida Re- 
gion this fall, about 14 of these in the Tallahassee 
Division. Two on the Dry Tortugas provided the 
third record there (Oct. 17 to 22; AS, et al.). The 
earliest Slate-colored Junco known in the Tallahassee 
Division was picked up at the TV tower on Nov. 4, 
but a Clay-colored Sparrow there on the same date 
is the first record for this division and one of a few 
for Florida (HLS). Juvenile Chipping Sparrows were 
about a month early at Lake Jackson, Sept. 13 (HMS, 
et al.), and on Alligator Point, Sept. 16 (LW), one 
specimen at each locality. White-crowned Sparrows 
were also found at the TV tower on several morn- 
ings between Oct. 26 and Nov. 3 (HLS); 1 was seen 
near Lake Jackson, Oct. 18 (LW); and 3 near Talla- 
hassee, Nov. 4 (BL). The Lincoln’s Sparrows on the 
Dry Tortugas, Oct. 17 and 18 (AS, et al.), marked 
the species’ first-known occurrence in the Lower Keys; 
whereas a Song Sparrow in Highlands County, Nov. 
11 (DP), tied its previous earliest date for the 
Southern Peninsula. 

Corrigendum.—The record of a Yellow-throated 
Warbler at Lostman’s River on July 19 inadvertently 
appeared in the last issue as July 29 (Audubon Field 
Notes, 10:380).—HENRY M. STEVENSON, Biological 
Sciences Dept., Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK.—At the 
end of a cool, wet summer, the first five days of 
September were pleasantly warm, but cold air from 
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the northwest on Sept. 6-7 dropped midday tempera. 
tures in the north. 
ern part of the Re. 
gion thirty degrees 
to the mid-forties, 
The remainder of 
the month was cool 
and featured a fur. 
ther incursion of 
arctic air on Sept. 
19-20 when many 
northern points had 
their first touch of 
snow. Mean temper. 
atures for the month 
were 4-7° below 
normal. 

This type of wea- 
ther, with northwesterly winds predominating, con- 
tinued into October and culminated with a third 
sharp drop on Oct. 9-11, which brought tempera- 
tures down to the twenties in the north and to 
freezing in the south. Then, however, there came 
a major, dramatic change. The eastward circulation 
of air across the continent slowed very appreciably 
and the change in weather pattern brought us four 
full weeks of gentle southerly and southeasterly winds 
and clear, sunny skies. This produced the most plea- 
sant and prolonged “Indian summer’ that anyone 
could remember. It finally came to an end on Nov. 
7-9. For the remainder of the month, the weather was 
seasonably stormy and dull, with temperatures run- 
ning somewhat below normal. 

As usual, the effect of all this on birdlife was not 
immediately clear, but the fall migration had a few 
features that did stand out. 

Broad-winged Hawks came through southern On- 
tario somewhat early, the two main flights (Sept. 
8-9 and Sept. 18) occurring as usual in light northerly 
winds down the east side of a high pressure ridge. 
The seasonal count of. Broad-wings at Hawk Cliff, 
near Port Stanley, exceeded 48,000—a good average 
level. 

On the other hand, the Blue Jay migration through 
the same area was only a pale shadow of the norm, 
with daily counts being in two to four figures rather 
than five. 

Observers in all parts of the Region—from Fort 
William to the Finger Lakes—commented on_ the 
dearth of migrant thrushes and warblers through 
September. We take this to mean that these birds 
spanned the Region in flight, but it may also indicate 
indifferent success in the breeding season. October 
did bring many Myrtle Warblers, but in the same 
month several areas added sparrows to the list of 
scarce migrants. 

Late fall brought an invasion of Arctic Wood- 
peckers to southeastern Ontario and a few spilled 
over into western New York. Once every five years of 
so, maybe half a dozen appear, but current reports 
indicate not less than 30-40 birds and probably more. 
A few Three-toed Woodpeckers—extremely rare in 
the south—have been found in company with the 
Arctics. 
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Rough-legged Hawks have arrived in unusual num- 
bers. Gray Shrikes are fairly common. Saw-whet 
Owls were late and below normal numbers; Snowy 
Owls were scarce. No one has yet reported winter 
finches in any numbers. 

One effect of the prolonged Indian summer was to 
keep flowering plants in bloom into November over 
most of the Region. Northern points also reported 
a resurgence of black fly and mosquito populations 
to an early-summer level of rapacity. A. E. Allin of 
Fort William reported abundant crops of fruits, 
berries, nuts, cones, keys and samaras—a situation 
that seems to have been fairly widespread in the 
north. 

Loons, Grebes——Common Loons gathered on Lake 
Nipissing from the last week of September through 
to mid-October (Hazel Petty), at which time they 
began appearing in numbers in the Rochester, N. Y. 
area, reaching a peak towards the end of the month 
(Leo J. Tanghe); on Nov. 4, Dr. H. H. Axtell 
noted an average of 20 at each of a dozen look-outs 
along the south shore of Lake Ontario east of the 
Niagara River, but by Nov. 18 nearly all had left. 

Horned Grebes began assembling on Lake Nipigon 
as early as Aug. 28 (AEA) and were numerous at 
North Bay on Sept. 30 (HP); on Nov. 4, 60 were 
noted on Seneca Lake (R. Rosche) and the same num- 
ber at Point Pelee on Nov. 11 (Henkel); on Nov. 
18, 350 were noted in one group in Lake Ontario 
off the mouth of the Niagara River (HHA). Careful 
identifications were made of a Western Grebe off 
Pickering Beach, Sept. 15 to Oct. 6 (D. R. Gunn, ef 
al.), an Eared Grebe in the Niagara Gorge on Oct. 
20 (HHA), and an Eared Grebe at Webster Park, 
near Rochester, Oct. 27-30 (Allen Kemnitzers). 

Geese, Ducks — Canada Geese began returning in 
late September—Sept. 23 at Kingston (Helen Quil- 
liam) and Sept. 28 at the Miner Sanctuary—but did 
not seem in any hurry. A count of 500 at Montezuma 
(Smith) Oct. 14-27, was below normal. 
There were flights over Toronto on Oct. 25 (C. R. 
Tilt) and Oct. 27 (R. Taylor); Dougald Murray saw 
about 10,000 passing over his Melbourne farm in 
early November, but John Mitchele saw many on the 
move on Nov. 15 at Meldrum Bay, Manitoulin Island, 
including one flock of about 600. The peak at the 
Miner Sanctuary was about 15,000 in late November 
and 3000 have remained. Brant began arriving at 
Rochester, Oct. 20, and a high count of 1850 was 
made on Oct. 24 (Walter Listman); 250 Am. Brant 
flew over the Montezuma Refuge on Nov. 4 (RR) 
and 55 were seen at Olcott (Lake Ontario) on the 
same day (HHA). 

Duck migration was generally reported as spotty 
and late in reaching peak numbers. The only detailed 
report we have was made at Montezuma Refuge on 
Oct. 4 (Smith): 10,000 Mallards, 4000 Black Ducks, 
180 Gadwalls, 15,000 Baldpates, 5000 Pintails, 1200 
Green-winged Teal, 2000 Blue-winged Teal, 2000 
Shovellers, 200 Wood Ducks, 50 Redheads, 250 Ring- 
necks, 20 Canvas-backs, 20 scaup, 10 Buffle-heads, 100 
Ruddy Ducks, 50 Hooded Mergansers, 400 Am. 
Mergansers. 

An enormous raft of many thousands of diving 
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ducks (100,000?) known to include mergansers, 
scaups and Old-squaws, was seen off Presqu'ile Park, 
Ont., on Oct. 28 (G. Bennett). Eiders and all three 
species of scoters were less infrequent than in pre- 
vious years in the Niagara and Rochester areas 
(HHA, LJT). 

Hawks. —The first big flight of Broad-wings was 
early. On Sept. 8, there were sightings all along the 
Lake Ontario counties from Brighton to Hamilton, 
with total observations being about 6000-10,000. On 
the following day, 15,000 moved past Hawk Cliff on 
Lake Erie (Marshall Field). The next large flight 
came on Sept. 18, when good thermal conditions had 
great numbers in the air, the count at Hawk Cliff 
on that day being 23,000 (A. E. Clendinning). 
Members of the Detroit Audubon Society did not 
pick up any major flights until Sept. 25 when Alice 
Miller's count of 2400 covered part of the flight over 
Amherstburg that afternoon. Red-tailed and Red- 
shouldered Hawks were moving through the Toronto 
area in fair numbers on Oct. 10 (Mrs. H. Mc- 
Dougall). Rough-legged Hawks began coming into 
southern Ontario and northwestern New York in 
the third week of October and their numbers rose 
through November. Sept. 12 was a good day for 
Sharp-shinned Hawks at Point Pelee where 200-300 
headed south over the Lake. Three Turkey Vultures 
lingered about Rattlesnake Point, near Hamilton, as 
late as Nov. 4 (George North). 

Shorebirds—Migration reports varied from ‘early 
and good’ at Kingston (HQ, K. Edwards) to ‘un- 
usually scarce’ at North Bay (HP) and the Finger 
Lakes (Sally Hoyt). Their average departure date 
was later in the Buffalo area (HHA). 

Gulls —Ten species of gulls were reported from 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. Glaucous and Iceland Gulls 
arrived along Lake Ontario in late November and 
early December. Great Black-backed Gulls are be- 
coming more common on Lake Erie, 4 being seen at 
Point Pelee on Nov. 20 (R. Mara) and 3 at Rondeau 
on Dec. 9 (R. D. Ussher). G. North identified a 
Laughing Gull at Hamilton on Nov. 17, and 5 Frank- 
lin’s Gulls were in view at one time in Niagara 
Gorge on Oct. 20 (HHA). More than 1000 Bona- 
parte’s Gulls were moving eastward past Point Pelee 
on Sept. 12 (WG); from 3 to 6 Little Gulls were 
present on the Niagara River and the east end of 
Lake Erie in November (HHA); an immature Black- 
legged Kittiwake was seen by members of the Gene- 
see Ornith. Society at the mouth of the Genesee River 
on Sept. 9 (LJT). 

Owls.—The Saw-whet flight was late and below 
average in numbers; they began arriving the third 
week in October. F. H. Smith and G. Lambert of 
Toronto banded only 62, well below their highest 
total. A Hawk Owl, very rare in southern Ontario, 
was discovered near Cobourg on Nov. 18 (GB). 

Swifts —Peak numbers of Chimney Swifts occurred 
at Sarnia, Ont., Aug. 17-31 (Angus Buchanan) ; 
Kingston, Ont., Sept. 1-3 (A. J. Erskine); and 
Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 22 (Beal). 

Woodpeckers —The invasion of three-toed wood- 
peckers has been a feature of the fall season. The 
first report of an Arctic Woodpecker came from Barrie 
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on Sept. 25 (Frances Westman), and from Oct. 10 
onwards. Others came from Ottawa and Brockville 
southeastward to Hamilton, Buffalo and Rochester. 
There is also one report from London and another 
from Point Pelee. There is some indication that they 
may have come from central Quebec rather than from 
northern Ontario, where they were conspicuous by 
their absence last summer. Since their arrival, they 
have been busy stripping bark from the trunks of 
dead elms, and evidence of their work is quite wide- 
spread. Of four [Am.] Three-toed Woodpeckers con- 
currently reported (why can’t we arrive at some 
reasonable names for these two species?), two were 
found in close association with Arctic Woodpeckers. 


Thrushes—Thrushes were reported as remarkably 
scarce by all observers in September. However, at 
Point Pelee there were several nights, notably before 
dawn on Sept. 12, when many could be heard calling 
overhead in flight. Robin concentrations were noted 
as follows: the Lakehead, Oct. 14, 21, 27 (AEA); 
North Bay and Rutherglen, fourth week of October 
(Louise deK. Lawrence); Port Hope, Oct. 26 (GB); 
Ithaca, through October (SH); and Point Pelee, 200 
on Nov. 11 (RM). 


Waxwings—Cedar Waxwings were reported in 
more than usual numbers in September at North Bay, 
Ipperwash (Harriet Woolfenden), London (James 
Leach), and St. Thomas (MF). 


Warblers —No conspicuous waves were seen in the 
southern part of the Region in September, but Myrtleés 
were common and widespread in the first half of 
October. 


Icterids —Fred Bodsworth was impressed by an im- 
mense flock of Bobolinks leaving Point Pelee on 
Sept. 2. Grackles were particularly numerous at North 
Bay, Sept. 4-11 (HP) and at Kingston, Oct. 1-2 
(HQ). The last Red-winged Blackbirds left the 
Cobourg area on Oct. 28 (GB). 


Fringillids —Am. Goldfinches were reported abun- 
dant at Rochester (LJT); on Nov. 4, they were 
moving along the south shore of Lake Ontario in 
numbers, 800 (HHA). Four Dickcissel reports are of 
interest. On Sept. 20, F. H. Smith caught a young 
male at Rice Lake; on Sept. 22, D. Hurrie identified 
a female near Brockville; on Sept. 22, 3 males visited 
Mrs. R. B. Gibson’s feeding station in Ottawa, two 
more arriving on Oct. 1. Weather maps, particularly 
that of Sept. 21, suggest that these are down-wind 
drifters from the Mississippi flyway. Each fall, during 
general migration towards Mexico, it seems that a 
few westerners are deluded into riding a warm flow 
of air hundreds of miles in quite the wrong direction. 
If we knew why, we would be closer to understand- 
ing some of the as yet obscure motivations in the 
mechanics of migration. 


A large flock of Lapland Longspurs was seen at 
Rutherglen on Oct. 7 (LdeKL). In general, there 
have been few reports of winter finches in the south, 
but in the far north Fred Helleiner reported them 
abundant at Kirkland Lake in late fall—WuILLIAM 
W.H. GuNN, Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 187 
Highbourne Road, Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION—A warm, dry autumn 
followed a cool wet summer in the Appalachian Re. 
gion in 1956. There was a killing freeze, with tem. 

peratures as low as 20°, in some 





mountain sections on Sept. 21, but 
many valley areas escaped this, and 
had their first genuine killing frosts 
on Nov. 9. At Butler, Pa. and 


Morgantown, W. Va. such summer 
flowers as marigolds, zinnias, nas- 


a) UboNGTON® turtiums, phlox, and, salvia were 


still in vigorous bloom in early No. 
vember. On Dec. 1, temperatures in 
the Pittsburgh area were almost ex- 
actly at the level of the 75-year 
average, while the year’s precipita- 
tion was more than seven inches 
above average. The Appalachians 
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could have spared some moisture 
for their distressed neighbors to the 
west. 

The long succession of warm, sunny days was little 
conducive to spectacular ‘waves’ in the migration 
pattern. Most species drifted through in widely- 
dispersed flocks, leaving the impression that many 
birds were not so common as is normal. Hawk 
watchers who manned the ridges during late Septem- 
ber and early October saw almost no diurnal warbler 
flights, and few large flights of other small birds. An 
exception to this is to be found in very large flocks 
of Chimney Swifts which were noted in some locali- 
ties. 

To mention a few trends, some of which will be 
commented on in detail below, there was a fine flight 
of Canada Geese, a fair flight of dabbling ducks 
(with a few species unaccountably scarce), and a 
very poor flight of most diving ducks, the notable 
exception being in the case of Canvas-backs, which 
were present in large flocks in some areas. Scaups, 
often as abundant as all other diving species com- 
bined, have failed to appear, or have been exceedingly 
scarce, in most areas which have been reported on. 
Summer rains were so abundant that few areas in the 
Appalachian area were suitable for shorebirds. Many 
land birds remained northward much longer than 
ever previously recorded. 

For the past several years these regional reports 
have benefited greatly from a noteworthy study of bird 
life on certain high Appalachian peaks in Tennessee 
and North Carolina, the careful observer in the case 
being Mr. F. W. Behrend, of Elizabethton, Tenn. Mr. 
Behrend has paid particular attention to certain grass 
“balds’” at elevations of 5000-6000 ft. in the vicinity 
of Roan Mountain. Since these elevated “‘balds”’ con- 
stitute one of the most interesting and challenging 
ecological features of the southern Appalachians, and 
since Mr. Behrend’s study is, so far as the writer 
knows, the most extensive and detailed work on birds 
in such areas, I propose to summarize below ornitho- 
logical conditions during the period from August to 
December, as his observations have revealed them. 

Work has been centered on Hump Mountain, Roan 
Mountain, and Big Bald Mountain, with intervening 
“balds” and forested saddles. In this area the Tenn- 
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essee-North Carolina line usually follows the crest 
of the ridges, so most notes are about equally ap- 
plicable to either state. Lower slopes have good ex- 
amples of the Appalachian ‘‘cove” forest type, with 
hemlock along streams, and northern hardwoods, 
particularly yellow birch, higher up. In many cases 
the peaks and high ridges are, or were originally, 
forested with dense stands of red spruce and Fraser's 

Balsam Fir. The presence in such high forested areas 
of well-established grasslands areas is an ecological 
anomaly which has been the subject of much study 
(and a very considerable amount of wild guesswork). 

Mr. Behrend summarizes local weather conditions 
as follows: 

“The area has had mostly sunny, mild weather 
from mid-summer to mid-fall. Periods of rain were 
relatively few. Heavy precipitation occurred from 
Sept. 24 to 25 as hurricane Flossie moved through 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas. The first ap- 
preciable drop in temperature was registered on Aug. 
21, on which day the early morning reading in 
Elizabethton was 58 degrees . . . There was no killing 
frost and no snow until Nov. 8. On that evening 
about one to two inches of snow fell in the moun- 
tains. A drop in temperature followed after clearing. 
The reading on Round Bald, east of Roan Mountain, 
on Nov. 10 at 7:20 a.m. was 22 degrees. Since that 
date there have been many foggy days, with more 
snow and heavy frost on the trees.” 

From Behrend’s letters, I condense the following 
observations of particular interest: 

Hawks: 490 individuals (394 Broad-wings) Aug. 
18-Oct. 1. Fair migration along Roan Mountain. 
Grouse: “Not very abundant.” WAip-poor-will: One 
calling on Sept. 22 approximately 4000 ft. along Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Eastern Phoebe: Yellow Mt. Gap, 
4675 ft., Oct. 14. Horned Lark (Prairie): Grassy Bald, 
6100-6175 ft., 17 on Nov. 3. Carolina Wren: “Hump 
Mt., 5300 ft., 1 on Aug. 4; highest I have ever found 
this species.” Mockingbird: Yellow Mt. Gap, 4600 
ft, 1 on Oct. 14. Am. Robin: Rhododendron Gardens, 
Roan Mt., 5800-6000 ft., 100 on Dec. 1. Eastern 
Bluebird: Big Bald Mt., 4700-5350 ft., 6 on Oct. 28. 

Water Pipit: Hump Mt., 5000-5400 ft., 45 on Oct. 
14; Round Bald, 5800 ft., 1 on Nov. 3. Worm-eating 
Warbler: Big Bald Mt., 4350-5075 ft., 2 on Aug. 11. 
Myrtle Warbler: Big Bald Mt., 5350 ft., 1 on Nov. 
17. Hooded Warbler: Big Bald Mt., 4350-5050 ft., 
3 on Aug. 11. Rusty Blackbird: Grassy Bald, 6150 
ft, 40 on Oct. 21. Cardinal: Hump Mt., 4400 ft., 1 
female during Oct. Savannah Sparrow: Round Bald, 
5550--5800 ft., 9 on Oct. 27; 1 on Nov. 3. Grass- 
hopper Sparrow: Cranberry Bald, 4800-4850 ft., 2 on 
Aug. 4. Fox Sparrow: Well-established on Roan Mt., 
6100 ft., on Nov. 19 (wintered here last year). 
White-throated Sparrow: Grassy Bald, 5950 ft., 3 on 
Nov. 3. 

Snow Bunting: “On the top of Big Bald Mt., in 
Unicoi Co., Tenn., and Yancey Co., N. C.,...on Nov. 
17 I found 2 Snow Buntings again in the identical 
locality as in 1948, 1953, and 1954. I had a grand 
time watching these birds yesterday (Dec. 2). I had 
occasion to watch the birds’ habit, noted in previous 
years, of drawing the slender stems of dry grass, and 


sort of chewing them in the act, through the bill, 
holding the grass stems in a more or less horizontal 
position. Three to six inches of snow on the grass.” 

These Appalachian grass “balds,’ in many cases 
surrounded for miles by dense forests, may be the 
most southern inland points in the United States 
regularly visited in winter by Snow Buntings. Some 
way or other the birds locate these isolated bits of 
“tundra’’ on southern mountain tops. Mr. Behrend’s 
study, as is abundantly shown by the notes quoted 
above, is turning up a remarkable number of grass- 
lands and open country birds in these elevated 
“balds.’” He is making a fine contribution to regional 
ornithology, and one hopes that he may continue to 
find time and energy for the arduous climbs to moun- 
tain peaks. 

As previously noted, many birds remained north- 
ward later than usual. Representative notes are as 
follows: 

Warren, Pa.: Catbird, Nov. 16 (Lawrence Peter- 
son) ; Fox Sparrow, Dec. 1 (H. E. Johnson). Butler, 
Pa.: Green Heron, Oct. 31; Spotted Sandpiper, Oct. 
16-Nov. 5 (F. W. Preston). State College, Pa.: Am. 
Egret, Oct. 1 (Merrill Wood). Morgantown, W. Va.: 
Spotted Sandpiper, Nov. 11; Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Oct. 13 (George A. Hall). Youngstown, Ohio: East- 
ern Phoebe, Nov. 26 (Lindley Vickers). Lexington, 
Va.: Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Nov. 12 (J. J. 
Murray). Elizabethton, Tenn.: House Wren, Nov. 6; 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, Oct. 27; Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, Nov. 10; Parula Warbler, Oct. 23; Magnolia 
Warbler, Oct. 31; Palm Warbler, Oct. 27; Wilson's 
Warbler, Oct. 13; Bobolink, Nov. 22; Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Dec. 1; Savannah Sparrow, Nov. 25; Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, Nov. 3 (Lee R. Herndon). Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: Pectoral Sandpiper, Nov. 3; Barn 
Swallow and Tree Swallow, Oct. 14 (Mrs. E. M. 
West). Charleston, W. Va.: Summer Tanager (at 
feeder), Oct. 4 (C. O. Handley). 

At Inwood, W. Va. Clark Miller found a Bob- 
white with very small chicks on Sept. 18. There were 
several reported nestings in September (young birds 
in nests) of Cardinals, Am. Goldfinches, and Mourn- 
ing Doves. 

Hurricane Flossie probably was responsible for a 
new western Pennsylvania record, a Man-o’-war-bird 
collected by Lee Harless near New Kensington, Pa. on 
Oct. 3. The specimen is now at Carnegie Museum 
(K. C. Parkes). 

Loons through Herons Common Loons seemed to 
be scattered in northeastern Ohio (Vincent Mc- 
Laughlin), but were flocking on the Allegheny Lakes 
near Morgantown (GAH). Heaviest flight was on 
Nov. 11, with good numbers still present on Nov. 18. 
A single Red-necked Grebe was found on Cheat Lake, 
W. Va. on Nov. 18 (GAH). There was a large flight 
of Pied-billed Grebes, the biggest flock being one of 
250 birds on Oct. 7, near Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH). 
On North River, near Bridgewater, Va. H. G. M. 
Jopson noted a Pied-bill on July 14. Summer records 
for this species in the Shenandoah Valley are very 
scarce. Hall found one flock of 350 Horned Grebes 
on Deep Creek Lake, Maryland, on Nov. 4. 

A Double-crested Cormorant was present on Oct. 
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7 and Oct. 14 at Lake-of-the-Woods, Preston Co., W. 
Va. (GAH). Great Blue Herons have remained 
northward into early December. At Leetown, W. Va. 
Miller found 15 Am. Egrets on Oct. 20. McLaughlin 
reports 18 of these birds near Youngstown, Ohio, on 
Oct. 18. Two Least Bitterns, birds seldom seen in 
West Virginia, were noted by C. C. Norris and others 
at the Point Pleasant Wildlife Refuge, Mason Co., W. 
Va., on Aug. 18. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks—Northeastern Ohio had a 
good fall flight of Whistling Swans from Oct. 16 to 
Nov. 2 (VM). Practically every observer reported 
Canada Geese in numbers. Blue Geese were noted 
as follows: Meander Lake, Ohio, Nov. 30 (Frank 
Ferris) ; Hartstown, Pa. 4 on Nov. 9 (Curtis Sasser- 
son); Dailey, W. Va. 30-40 in pasture near Tygart 
River, Nov. 2 (R. W. Bailey). The only Snow Goose 
record, a flock of 27 seen at Willow Island, Pleasants 
Co., W. Va. on Oct. 21, comes from John Casto. 

The duck migration produced a number of sur- 
prises. Mallards, Blacks, and Am. Widgeon were 
relatively abundant; Blue-winged Teal in fair num- 
bers; the other dabbling ducks are rare or absent. 
Among diving ducks, Redheads, Canvas-backs, and 
Ruddys were common, and, as noted, scaups unac- 
countably missing. There were few mergansers of any 
species. Six Am. Scoters at Willow Island, W. Va. 
on Oct. 29 were noteworthy (JC). A Surf Scoter, 
new for this section of the state, was found by a 
group of East Tennessee birders on Wilbur Lake on 
Oct. 7. At Deep Creek Lake, Md. Hall found 4n 
adult White-winged Scoter on Oct. 28. Summarizing 
the season in Ohio, McLaughlin states, “Probably the 
poorest year for ducks I have ever been through.” 

Hawks.—lf there were exceptionally heavy hawk- 
flight days along the Appalachian ridges this fall, 
observers missed them. At Peters Mountain, Monroe 
Co., W. Va. Ralph Edeburn and party counted 459 
hawks (430 of them Broad-wings) on Sept. 21. It 
seems remarkable that observers in the southern 
Appalachians, even though they may be on different 
ridges, or many miles apart on the same ridge, usually 
make their largest counts during the period 11:00 to 
11:30 a.m. One unprecedented occurrence: on Dec. 
14 Bill Berthy saw a flight of 60-70 buteos “tower- 
ing’ over Morgantown, the birds so high that he 
could not determine the species. On Nov. 3, Frank 
Johnson saw a Golden Eagle, Randolph Co., W. Va. 

Gallinaceous Birds, Rails —Ruffed Grouse are not, 
apparently, so abundant as last year. Bob-whites are 
about as numerous as they ever get in a mountainous 
region. Bailey, a wild Turkey specialist, reports 
broods this year much smaller than usual. He has had 
opportunity to make valuable observations on Turkey 
food habits. One crop examined contained 56 large 
walking sticks (an insect that is usually scarce in this 
area) and 36 stink bugs. He also noted heavy use by 
Turkeys of the seeds of witch hazel. Virginia and 
Sora Rails were quite numerous in the few habitats 
suitable to them. 

Other Non-Passerines—As noted, the lakes and 
ponds of the Region were too full of water to allow 
good feeding by shorebirds. At Black Moshannon 
Lake, Pa. Mrs. E. R. Bordner found a Baird’s Sand- 
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piper on Oct. 2. At the same place, Wood noted an 
early Red-backed Sandpiper on Oct. 7. H. B. Curry 
reported an Am. Golden Plover near State College, 
Pa. on Nov. 4 (W. S. Clarke, Jr.). Common Night. 
hawks did not appear in their usual numbers in 
Appalachian valleys. Red-headed Woodpeckers are 
seemingly becoming more common and more widely 
distributed. 

Passerines—Save for the late dates previously 
mentioned, there is little to say of songbirds during 
this season. Warblers drifted through, with few 
“waves,” and those highly local. The only “northern” 
species which has thus far appeared is the Snow 
Bunting, as noted. No northern finches have appeared 
elsewhere. A belated summer record of interest, how- 
ever, was a flock of 35 White-winged Crossbills found 
feeding on hemlock cones in Warren Co., Pa. on 
June 10 (R. C. Leberman). 

Among other good things found by the Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. group were a Sharp-tailed Sparrow on 
Oct. 28, and a Leconte’s Sparrow on Nov. 11 (LRH). 
Mrs. West also reported a Sharp-tailed Sparrow near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. on Oct. 14. All three records 
aré noteworthy. 

This compiler wishes to thank Mr. George H. 
Breiding, naturalist at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. 
Va., who kindly consented to act as regional editor 
for the 1956 summer report—MAuRICE BROOKS, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—With few 
exceptions the climate was extremely mild during the 
fall period. The Minneapolis Weather Bureau reported 
September 





Ss © slightly colder 

ONTARIO (-3.5°) than 
normal, but 
both October 
and November 
were warmer 
than normal. 
Precipitation in 
the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. area varied only slightly f:om the normal: Sep- 
tember, —2.06 inches; October, +0.30 and November, 
—0.09. Near blizzard conditions occurred on Nov. 15 
and 16. At Detroit, Mich. (Detroit Weather Bureau) 
the first snow occurred on Nov. 22. In that area Sep- 
tember was cool and dry and October was the driest 
since 1934, the warmest since 1947 and one of the 
sunniest Octobers ever recorded. In northern Michigan 
at Seney Refuge, Schoolcraft Co. the fall weather, up 
to mid-November, was pleasant. Between mid-No- 
vember and Nov. 27 there were 27 inches of snow. 

Loons.—Red-throated Loons were again reported 
as seen along the Lake Michigan shore in Ozaukee 
County, Wis. At least 15 were seen on Nov. 24 (Tom 
Soulen, Dick Wills, e¢ al.). 

Pelicans—About 325 White Pelicans were reported 
from near Henderson (Le Sueur, Sibley County bor- 
der), Minn. on Sept. 15 (Lester Badger). Several 
White Pelicans spent the summer as far east as Adams 
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County, Wis., where they were last seen on Nov. 1 
(Sam Robbins). Six spent several weeks at a small 
farm pond near St. Paul, Minn. this fall. They were 
first observed on Oct. 23 (Paul Murphy) and were 
last seen by the farmer on Nov. 8. These birds were 
unusually tame and many people photographed them. 

Egrets and Ibises—A Snowy Egret was observed at 
Horicon Marsh, Wis. on Sept. 9. At least 12 Glossy 
Ibises were seen at Horicon Marsh, Wis. on Aug. 4 
(the Roy Lounds, N. R. Bargers and Sam Robbins). 
These two species were far north of their normal 
range. 

Waterfowl.—A negative report on Whistling Swans 
was received from C. J. Henry at Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge, Schoolcraft Co., Mich. Mr. Henry 
wrote, ‘For the first tine since I have been here, we 
had not a single swan record during the fall period.” 
The small subspecies of the Canada Goose, the “‘Rich- 
ardson’s Goose,” continued to increase as a fall mi- 
grant at Seney Refuge. The first group of these (65) 
was seen on Oct. 6, and the last (4) was seen on Nov. 
15 (Henry). In the Kalamazoo, Mich. area Canada 
Geese passed through during the third week of Sep- 
tember and a few flocks of Blue and (Lesser) Snow 
Geese passed through in mid-October (Mrs. Gladys 
Hall). The head and wings of an Am. Brant shot in 
Minnesota were received by biologists of the State 
Conservation Department. The status of this record is 
still questionable and awaits further information. 
Aside from the opening day (Oct. 6), waterfowl] hunt- 
ing was poor in Minnesota. This was attributed to 
“bluebi.d” weather as waterfowl production in Min- 
nesota was better this year than last. From Wisconsin 
also came reports of a poor waterfowl flight (Rob- 
bins). Thirteen White-winged Scoters were seen on 
Nov. 18 and 24 along the Lake Michigan shoreline in 
Ozaukee County, Wis. (Dick Wills). 

Hawks.—A total of 5512 hawks were counted at 
Duluth, St. Louis Co., Minn. during the count in 
September. Of these, 1346 were Broad-winged Hawks. 
There were no reports from Wisconsin. In the De- 
troit, Mich. area the expected hawk flights of other 
years either failed to materialize or were not observed. 
At Sterling State Park east of Monroe, Monroe Co., 
Mich. (south of the Detroit area) 5076 hawks were 
counted. Of this total, 4268 were specifically identified 
as Broad-winged Hawks (R. D. Merriam, e¢ al.). 

Shorebirds —Both Minnesota and Wisconsin ob- 
servers mentioned a poor shorebird flight. In Minne- 
sota this could be partly attributed to a great deal of 
rainfall during the summer months. Thirty-three 
Black-bellied Plover were observed at Park Point near 
Duluth, St. Louis Co., Minn. on Oct. 14 (Gary Ku- 
yava). In Chippewa County, Wis. the bulk of the 
shorebirds had gone through by Aug. 15 (Dr. C. A. 
Kemper). A Northern Phalarope was banded at Chip- 
pewa Falls, Chippewa Co., Wis. on Aug. 9 (Kemper). 
There is only one previous record, and that one ques- 
tionable, for the county. Three Northern Phalaropes 
were observed at Goose Lake, Ramsey Co., Minn. this 
fall (R. E. Cole) and one on Oct. 28, same county 
(R. Wonderly). 

Gulls and Terns —aA Glaucous Gull was observed 
on Nov. 14 and 24 at Port Washington, Ozaukee Co., 





Wis. (Paul Jones, Tom Soulen, e¢ al.). Of unusual 
interest was a Laughing Gull seen in Adams County, 
Wis. on Sept. 8 (Dick Wills) and earlier by Sam 
Robbins; Dick Wills accompanied his report by two 
typewritten pages of descriptive material concerning 
this observation. 

Owls.—A Snowy Owl was observed in Van Buren 
County, Mich. on Nov. 10 (Hall). A Saw-whet Owl, 
rare for the Detroit, Mich. area was reported as seen 
on Oct. 21 at Davisburg (O'Reilly). 

W oodpeckers.—It might be of interest to elaborate 
on one of Gary Kuyava’s observations. This observa- 
tion illustrated what seemed of general occurrence 
during this year’s fall migration. He wrote, “The 
[Yellow-shafted] Flicker migration through Duluth 
[St. Louis Co.], Minn. was not as concentrated as it 
usually is. It was spread out over a period of a month 
and a half. It is usually finished two weeks after it 
starts.’ The birds dribbled through in a manner that 
would attract a minimum of attention. There was a 
light migration of woodpeckers through Minneapolis, 
Hennepin Co., Minn. on Sept. 13, at which time a 
Three-toed Woodpecker was observed (Mary Lupi- 
ent). An Arctic Woodpecker was observed in Oconto 
County, Wis. on Oct. 28 (Carl Richter). 

Jays, Magpies and Crows——The enormous migra- 
tion of Blue Jays following the same route as the 
hawks was not observed this year in the Detroit, Mich. 
area, although a number of observers were present in 
the area. The only reports of the Blue Jay migration 
were later than normal, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. If the migra- 
tion were much later than normal, it might have been 
missed entirely (Alice H. Kelley and Bird Survey 
Committee ). 

Titmice—A Tufted Titmouse was seen in Henne- 
pin County, Minn. on Oct. 10 (Mrs. E. W. Joul) and 
Oct: 18 (Larry Hanson). In Chippewa County, one 
was banded in November. This is the third consecutive 
winter one has been banded there (Kemper). 

Mockingbird.—A Mockingbird was reported as far 
north as Marquette, Co., Mich., where it was first 
observed on Nov. 19 (Mrs. Mary Spear Ross) and 
later seen by many people. It was also seen last winter. 

Thrushes—In Chippewa Falls, Wis. “all five 
thrushes” (exclusive of the Am. Robin and Eastern 
Bluebird) were missed this fall by Dr. C. A. Kemper 
who does a lot of bird banding. 

Shrikes—A Gray Shrike was observed in Adams 
County, on Nov. 1 (Robbins). Three Gray Shrikes 
were seen at Seney Refuge, Mich. during October 
(Henry). 

Warblers—tIn the Detroit, Mich. area most species 
of warblers were later than normal in arriving. This 
was particularly true of the Canada and Black-capped. 
Two peaks showed up in the records: Sept. 15 and 16, 
following a cold front, and Oct. 8 and 9. There was 
an unusually heavy migration of Black-polls (Lenz 
banded 75) and Myrtles (Kelley banded 64) through 
the Detroit, Mich. area (Kelley). Sam Robbins com- 
mented on the poor duck and shorebird flight and 
added, “here again I would say that the warbler mi- 
gration was rather disappointing—certainly not up to 
that of 1955.” 

Grosbeaks, Finches and Allies——Several observers 
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reported no northern finches as yet. Robbins wrote, 
‘.. . in other years I would at least see a few Evening 
Grosbeaks, or redpolls flying over town. But so far no 
grosbeaks, no redpolls, no crossbills, not even a Pine 
Siskin.’ From the Detroit area came this terse observ- 


ation, “No report of winter finches’ (Alice H. 
Kelley). 
Sparrows.—White-throated Sparrows were a week 


to ten days later than usual in arrival with the migra- 
tion somewhat light. Fox Sparrows were reported in 
unusual numbers in the Detroit, Mich. area. Fifty 
were banded as against only 14 reported in the entire 
area in 1954 (Walter Nickel) —Harvey L. GuNn- 
DERSON, Museum of Natural History, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—While 
a function of the regional editor presumably is to syn- 
thesize information from many sources and, in this par- 
ticular report, to 
summarize _ the 
general develop- 
ment of the fall 
migration, it 
seems important 
to call attention 
to one of the 
limitations with- 
in which ke 
must work. An 
example will 
make the point: Of 26 correspondents, all reliable 
and experienced, who in 1956 commented on the 
autumn numbers of warblers and other small birds, 
13 felt the season was not remarkable, 9 thought it 
poor (some said extremely poor), and 4 considered 
it unusually good (at Kansas City, Mo., the best in 
memory). Neither physical nor weather maps provide 
any explanation for this diversity; e.g., 2 skilled ob- 
servers living some few miles apart in the same met- 
topolitan center disagreed as to whether the warbler 
flight was very good or the exact opposite, and there 
were many similar incongruities. 

In this situation the regional editor, since he can- 
not raise his standards of scale and call for several 
hundred more reports, must 1) discard all the facts 
and say nothing, or 2) simply list all data without 
selection or interpretation, or 3) attempt a sum- 
mary if for no other reason than that the other alter- 
natives are impossible in his position. Because the 
last course is the one followed here, these remarks 
are felt necessary to provide a basis for evaluating 
the summary. (Perhaps it should be noted that where 
there were apparent conflicts among correspondents 
on the positive and the negative sides of a question, 
somewhat greater reliance was placed on the positive 
reports. ) 

Subject to the foregoing qualifications, this discus- 
sion will be divided into a chronological outline of 
the broad features of the migration and a treatment 
of orders, families, and species which presented points 
of interest or of note. 

A wetter than average summer was followed by a 
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very dry September, and a cool one, except in Mis. 
souri and some adjoining areas. Shorebirds received 
less attention than they have in years; in the west 
the summer rains insufficient to reverse the 
effects of a drought which has dried up feeding 
grounds, and in the east many stream and pond mar- 
gins were inundated. October was uniformly dry and 
warm, with daily temperatures averaging from 4° to 
7° above normal and with no killing frosts. Many 
bird stragglers established local late records, and duck 
migration fell far behind schedule. November was 
split about at mid-month between warm-and-dry and 
cool-and-wet weather; heavy snow began on the 22nd. 
Duck flights were exceptionally large during the 
month; there was no influx of erratic northern finches, 

Throughout the season migration could as usual 
be correlated to some extent with the passage of cold 
fronts, the advancing edges of masses of cold air 
representing high barometric pressures, ordinarily 
moving southward or southeastward with northerly 
winds. But while maps reveal some 28 stationary or 
slowly moving cold fronts in the Middle West be- 
tween mid-August and December, e.g., 9 in October, 
most were so mild that evidently neither human nor 
avian senses detected much variation in the general 
good weather. 

Common Nighthawks were the first migrants noted, 
their flights beginning on Aug. 19 and reaching a 
peak before the end of the month (500 on the 26th 
at Lancaster, Ohio, Charles R. Goslin). A front on 
the night of Aug. 22 brought Am. Redstarts into the 
Chicago area the next day (Marion Clow); and on 
the last 2 days of the month there were flights into 
northern Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana composed of 
Yellow-billed Cuckoos (many), Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, Eastern Kingbirds, Empidonax flycatchers, 
Olive-backed Thrushes, and 8 or 9 kinds of warblers. 
These same species were the major components of 
a wave on Sept. 1 and 2, not generally observed ex- 
cept in the north. Although there were 3 more periods 
before mid-September when conditions were favor- 
able for flights, the next marked movement, of Blue 
Jays, Gray-cheeked Thrushes, warblers (many Oven- 
birds), and the earliest White-throated Sparrows, 
took place on the 17th and 18th; Eastern Wood 
Pewee and Brown Thrasher numbers declined greatly 
on these dates. The first Ruby-crowned Kinglets and 
juncos (the latter at Kansas City, Mary Louise Myers, 
fide Ted Pucci) joined thrush, warbler, and White- 
throat migrants arriving between Sept. 23 and 26. By 
far the greatest landbird wave of the season occurred 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, although the cold front 
passing slowly southeastward at this time seems to 
have been moderate enough. Participants were Yel- 
low-shafted Flickers, sapsuckers, jays, Winter Wrens, 
Catbirds, Hylocichla thrushes including the first Her- 
mits, both kinglets, the earliest Myrtles and many 
other warblers, late Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Am. 
Goldfinches, juncos, and White-throated Sparrows. 

October movements, except of Canada Geese, were 
steady and in most localities unspectacular and little 
noticed. Junco flights on the 4th, 6th, and 9th dis- 
tributed that species throughout the Region; and on 
these same dates there were movements of the king- 
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lets, Brown Creepers, Winter Wrens, such late war- 
blers as Myrtle, Bay-breasted, Black-poll, and Palm, 
and of sparrows. The vanguard of Am. Tree Spar- 
rows arrived following the passage of a front on 
Oct. 19, at which time many species began to decline 
or disappear. Flocks of Canada Geese continued to 
pour in throughout the month. 

Fox Sparrows and late White-throats passed 
through on Nov. 3, and between the 7th and the 
10th there was a heavy flight of waterfowl, of some 
Horned Grebes, and, at least in the west, of Lapland 
Longspurs. A junco and Am. Tree Sparrow migra- 
tion and another big duck flight took place on Nov. 
14 and 15, which brought the winter's first snows 
to Iowa. Severe weather hit the Region on November 
20 and did not moderate greatly during the remainder 
of the month; the goose population began to decline 
at this time, but duck concentrations mounted. 

Grebes—Only 3 Red-necked Grebes were seen 
during the fall as against some 10 Eared Grebes; the 
latter spread east to Sandusky Bay, Ohio (Nov. 10, 
Hugh F. Schaefer), and between Oct. 7 and Dec. 1, 
Raymond Grow and others regularly found from 1 
to 3 at Michigan City, Ind. A Western Grebe ap- 
peared on Nov. 28 at Columbus, Ohio, where the 
species had never been seen before (L. E. Hicks, E. 
Limes, fide Edward S. Thomas). 

Egrets—Am. Egrets, although their summer flight 
seems generally to have been rather poor, were 
evidently slow in leaving. Birds were seen in Porter 
County, Ind. on Oct 20 (Virginia Reuter-skiold, fide 
Grow), at Barrington, Ill. on Oct. 23 (Miss Clow), 
and at Crab Orchard Refuge, Ill. on Nov. 23 (Lee 
Bush). 

Geese.—Canada Geese began to appear at Crab 
Orchard Refuge about the usual time, Sept: 20, and 
there were important flights in most of the Region 
beginning on Oct. 4, 13 (large), 19 and on Nov. 
8, 14 (large), and 22 (large in Ohio). The Crab 
Orchard population jumped from 3000 on Oct. 1 to 
25,000 three weeks later (Bush) ; its peak was 87,000 
on Nov. 16, and on this same date an aerial census 
by Bush revealed 220,000 geese in southern Illinois. 

Snow and Blue Geese drew little comment. A 
Barnacle Goose was seen several times among a 
flock of Canadas in Sandusky County, Ohio, where 
Laurel Van Camp found it on Nov. 14, a few days 
after its initial discovery by Karl Bednarik and John 
Anderson; the bird, a European species, disappeared 
for about a week and then turned up again at the 
same place. 

Ducks.—Although ducks definitely were not low 
in numbers, as some reported, their flights were late. 
For that and related reasons having to do with food 
supply and hunting pressure, possibly they passed 
undetected over many areas. Data are available for 
several states, but they do not differ substantially 
from those in the rather detailed newspaper releases 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey. Illinois’ popu- 
lation on Oct. 17 was 232,000, more than double 
that of the week before. Pintails accounted for nearly 
half of this, Am Widgeons for one-fifth; Mallards 
at 42,000 were over 50 per cent below their number 
on the same date in 1955, and an aggregate 9000 for 


3 common diving species compared with 43,000 a 
year earlier. Arrivals continued to fall farther behind 
schedule into early November, when there were only 
400,000 ducks in the state as against 214 million in 
1955. The tide began to turn with the great flights 
of the 7th and 14th, which brought over a million 
birds, most of them Mallards; by Nov. 16 the popu- 
lation of that species was 11/4 times greater than the 
annual average for the last 10 years, but Lesser Scaup 
counts were still far below normal. Maximum con- 
centrations in the Middle West for the period of this 
report seem to have fallen between Nov. 23 and 28, 
an interval which includes the peak dates for Crab 
Orchard and for the Magee Marsh-Sandusky Bay 
area of Lake Erie (Bush and Van Camp). Break- 
downs from Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri show Mal- 
lards comprising 75 per cent or more of late Novem- 
ber numbers, although most other species were 
present. 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles—While hawk flights 
comparable to those of other years were not reported, 
there were several of interest. A migration of vultures 
near New Trenton, Ind. was noted by Paul X. Hell- 
mann as he was driving in the late afternoon of 
Aug. 27; in 10 minutes 80 Turkey and 4 Black 
Vultures and 1 Osprey passed, and others may have 
preceded and followed his count. On Sept. 24 in 234 
hours Anne L. Stamm saw 96 hawks, 79 of them 
Broad-wings, over Jefferson County (Ky.) Forest, and 
next day 49, of which only 18 were Broad-wings, 
appeared in 4 hours; the other species were not 
named. Red-tailed Hawks numbering from 25 to 50 
per day flew south along the Ohio-Indiana line, be- 
tween the Whitewater and the Great Miami Rivers, 
from Nov. 12 to 18 (Emerson Kemsies, Donald 
Koehler). Marsh Hawks were moving on Nov. 11, 
when I. W. Burr at Lafayette, Ind. counted 18, 12 
of them visible at one time. Rough-legged Hawks 
arrived somewhat late, after Nov. 15; their actual 
migrations are seldom witnessed, but on Nov. 18 in 
slightly over 2 hours at mid-day Grow saw 12 pass 
from east to west along the shore of Lake Michigan 
in Porter County, Ind. 

A rare Mississippi Kite appeared on Sept. 22 in 
Pere Marquette Park, Jersey Co., Ill. (David Jones, 
J. Earl Comfort), and 2 Golden Eagles were seen 
during the season, both in Ohio. 

Shorebirds—As already indicated, shorebird re- 
ports were relatively few, and from them emerges 
only a list of local rarities. The most interesting of 
these include a Piping Plover at Columbus (Aug. 21, 
Thomas); single Hudsonian Curlews on the beach 
in Porter County (July 8, Grow) and along Sandusky 
Bay (Sept. 29, Schaefer); a Purple Sandpiper beside 
Sandusky Bay (Oct. 13, Schaefer) ; a Marbled Godwit 
at Ashtabula (Aug. 25, Paul H. Savage) and another 
at Bay Point, Ohio (Sept. 4 to 6, Alta Smith); a 
Hudsonian Godwit in the Sandusky Bay marshes 
(Aug. 2, Miss Smith); and a Wilson’s Phalarope, 
Cleveland's first modern record (Aug. 11 to 19, Vera 
Carrothers, William Klamm). 

Jaegers, Gulls —The earliest jaegers seen in the 
annual flight westward along the Lake Michigan 
shoreline in Porter and Lake Counties, Ind. were 4 
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on Sept. 29. At the peak, Oct. 7, 34 were seen, 15 
in 1 flock; the final date was Oct. 26. Of the total of 
70 jaegers counted, 80 per cent were thought to be 
identifiable as immature Parasitics, and 4 were light 
phase adults of that species (Grow, J. Landing, A. 
Campbell). An injured immature Long-tailed Jaeger, 
captured on Oct. 20 at Ashtabula and identified by 
H. C. Oberholser, is the only record for northern 
Ohio (Savage). 

An early Glaucous Gull, in almost full adult 
plumage, appeared at Chicago on Nov. 25 (L. C. 
Binford), and 2 Great Black-backed Gulls were 
found at Lakeside, Ohio, on Nov. 5 (Miss Smith). 
Little Gulls were absent along Lake Michigan in 
northwest Indiana for the first time in 5 years, but 
on Sept. 16 Binford saw 2 in adult winter plumage at 
Chicago. 

Owls.—The only date for the movement of Long- 
eared Owls is Lee Johnson's report of their arrival 
at Rockford, Ill. on Nov. 24. 

Flycatchers, Jays —A Western Kingbird was noted 
at Quincy, Ill. on Aug. 30 (T. E. Musselman). Blue 
Jay flocks are a common sight in early fall, but Mrs. 
Stamm’s account of 165 passing her during a few 
minutes on Oct. 7 at Louisville is exceptional. The 
same reporter tells of discovering a crow roost near 
Shelbyville, Ky.; counts on Nov. 18 and thereafter 
yielded an estimate of 25,000 birds using the roost. 

Shrikes, Vireos, Warblers —Gray Shrikes were seen 
on Nov. 3 in the Indiana dunes (Dr. Reuter-skiald, 
fide Grow) and at Ashtabula (Savage), but there 
were no subsequent definite reports. A movement of 
Philadelphia Vireos into Kentucky took place on 
Sept. 18; as an example, Burt L. Monroe (fide Mrs. 
Stamm) found 9 in one yard at Anchorage. Among 
a number of late warbler records are a Black-poll at 
Lisle, Ill. on Nov. 22 (Karl Bartel), and a Common 
Yellowthroat at Marble Rock, Iowa, on Nov. 18 
(Pearl Knoop). Black-throated Blue Warblers, rare 
in the western part of the Region, were seen at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. on Oct. 4 and 15 (the Schoens and 
Miss Myers, fide Pucci). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers.—Single Brewer's Blackbirds 
were found in two Ohio localities where past re- 
cords are scarce or absent: in the Sandusky Bay 
marshes (Schaefer) and at Buckeye Lake (F. W. 
Preston, Thomas); both dates were Oct. 20. A Scarlet 
Tanager remained in Hamilton County, Iowa, until 
Oct. 6 (Dennis L. Carter). 

Finches and Sparrows.—The sole report of a north- 
ern erratic was of White-winged Crossbills at Cin- 
cinnati on Nov. 19 and again on the 26th, when 
there were 6 present (Kemsies, Koehler). Leconte’s 
Sparrows were comparatively numerous, although 
numbers probably did not approach those of the 
autumn of 1954. In addition to scattered single birds 
there were flocks of 3 and 6 at Michigan City in the 
first week of October (John Louis, the Grows), and 
of 7 at Des Moines on Nov. 1 (Woodward H. 
Brown). 

Recent experience suggests that it is time for mid- 
western observers, at least those in Iowa, Missouri, 
and Illinois, to revise their conceptions of the status 
of Harris’s Sparrow in autumn. Beginning with an 
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immature bird seen at Lake Forest, Ill. on Oct. 1 
(Miss Clow), that species spread in October as far 
east as Michigan City (6 on the 20th) and was re. 
marked on by virtually all correspondents from there 
westward. Although few Illinois counts exceeded 2 
or 3, Larry L. Hood found from 35 to 50 at Bush- 
nell on Nov. 5; and from Des Moines, Brown tells 
of a Dr. Peasley’s censusing Ft. Dodge (area un- 
stated) on the week-end of Nov. 3 and estimating 
over 1000 Harris's Sparrows to be present. Thus in 
the last 5 years only 1 fall has failed to produce 
numbers of this bird that were considered in many 
localities to be surprising. Lincoln’s Sparrows were 
said to be scarce in the Kansas City area but in most 
of the rest of the Region were regarded as unusually 
numerous.—VAL NOLAN Jr., RR 10, N. Fee Lane, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—After two 
successive years in which hurricanes departed from 
their historic pattern, the Gulf Coast of the United 
States once 
more was 
lashed by 100- 
m.p.h. winds. 
On Sept. 22, a 
tropical distur- 
bance moved 

= di <a off the Yuca- 
Se cesianis tan Peninsula 
— into the Gulf 
; ~ and intensified. 
It then raced 
northward following the 91st meridian as though 
held to an invisible line. Nearing the Louisiana coast, 
little more than 24 hours later, it suddenly swerved 
eastward and battered Grand Isle. On September 24, 
it swept across the Mississippi Delta, skirted the 
Alabama coast, passed south of Pensacola, and finally 
came ashore some 50 miles east of that city. 

Results of the Hurricane —Exactly how hurricanes 
displace birds is a matter that remains to be fully 
fathomed. ‘'Flossy,’ as the September disturbance 
was christened, came to the Region along a track 
where there are no islands and relatively few birds. 
Unlike the great Atlantic hurricanes of '54 and '55, 
it picked up little if any extra-limital freight along 
the way. Its shuffling of birds was on a minor, intra- 
regional scale. Magnificent Frigate-birds left their 
stations on the barrier beaches and flew landward, 
to be recorded as follows: 10 circling over Thibo- 
daux, La. late on the afternoon of Sept. 23 (Miss 
A. R. Tabor); 100 over the city of New Orleans on 
the 24th (J. L. Dorn); 120 between Biloxi and Bay 
St. Louis, Miss. on the 24th (E. O. Willis, RJN); 
12 at Southport, Fla. on the 24th (R. Hitchings). 
Black Skimmers became more abundant at Pensacola 
than ever before known (F. M. Weston). And New 
Orleans observers had a chance to see Willets and 
all the terns of regular occurrence in Louisiana ex- 
cept the Least without leaving Audubon Park (B. 
M. Myers). As Mr. Griscom once remarked, accounts 
of hurricanes rarely point to any large-scale mortality 
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of native birds. Doubtless the reason is that thoughts 
of tropic-birds, boobies, and the like divert attention 
to the beaches, where only too often observers find 
nothing but clean sand freshly scoured by the storm. 
Actually it is not on the shoreline but in the adjoin- 
ing salt marsh that the action of wind and water is 
most deadly. On Sept. 27, cars venturing down the 
road across the marsh to Grand Isle were still grinding 
over great patches of solid flesh and feathers—the 
decomposing bodies of countless rails and Boat-tailed 
Grackles (ART). 

Tropical Birds —The genus Myiodynastes is repres- 
ented in the United States only by the Sulphur- 
bellied Flycatcher, which occurs widely in tropical 
Mexico and ranges north into southern Arizona. In 
eastern Mexico the Sulphur-bellied is joined by a 
second, very similar species. On Sept. 30, futile at- 
tempts were made to collect an unquestionable My/- 
odynastes in the oaks at Grand Isle (RJN, EOW). 
The bird, studied through binoculars at distances of 
as little as 20 feet, had a large bill, a whitish super- 
ciliary line, bold dark malar patches, a_ streaked 
breast, and a reddish-brown tail. The observers—one 
familiar with the Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher in life, 
the other acquainted with both species—are person- 
ally convinced that the bird was a Sulphur-bellied. 
If a western source were the only possibility for this 
straggler, the record would be highly convincing. But 
the date—within a week of the passage of Flossy— 
suggests that the bird could have been a hurricane 
waif. Both Myiodynastes occur in Yucatan, and their 
field characters are too subtle to permit absolutely 
certain distinction. The only other tropical birds re- 
ported were 3 solitary anis: a Smooth-billed at Pen- 
sacola on Oct. 7 (FMW, L. E. Goodnight), Groove- 
bills near Pilottown, La. on Oct. 8 (specimen) an} 
near Cameron, La. on Oct. 28 (J. P. Gee). Though 
the diagnostic field mark of the Smooth-billed Ani 
is a negative one, the Pensacola bird was seen under 
such favorable conditions (at 30 feet through 7 X 50 
binoculars) that there can be little doubt about its 
identity. There has been only one previous record in 
Northwest Florida—in 1948, at Port St. Joe. Since 
the Smooth-billed Ani is established in southern Flor- 
ida and since Groove-billed Anis crop up in Louisiana 
nearly every year, the present records have no likely 
connection with the hurricane. 

Fall Migration Rainfall was highly variable from 
one part of the Region to another, but temperatures 
through October were everywhere mild. None of 
the cold fronts that reached our boundaries were 
really severe, and Baton Rouge waited until Nov. 10 
for its first frost. The migration that developed re- 
sembled the movement of 1954 in its long seasonal 
duration, while at the same time the way in which 
several species repetitively exceeded their extreme 
dates of record recalled events in 1955 (see beyond). 
Observers variously regarded results as good, bad, 
or indifferent. Some thought migration early, others 
late. Whatever the merits of these conflicting judg- 
ments, transients were much in evidence on the week- 
end of Oct. 6-7 throughout the area where they are 
SO scarce in spring, the belt called the Coastal Hiatus. 
On Oct. 7, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. J. Evans and party 








noted 124 species of birds, including 17 kinds of 
warblers, on a trip from New Orleans to Dauphin 
Island, Ala.; two observers (S. M. Russell, EOW ) 
had a list for both days of 134 species on Dauphin 
Island alone; and the total for all observers in the 
Mobile Bay area on Oct. 6 amounted to 172 species. 

Western Element.—So far the fall influx of western 
birds into Louisiana has appeared to be only slightly 
better than average. In Alabama and Northwest 
Florida, however, the invasion has been as note- 
worthy as any on record. A factor in this result may 
be the growth of ornithological activity in Alabama. 
During the present period alone, no less than 8 first 
specimens were collected in that state, 5 of them 
western birds! 

Early Arrivals—Though many observers thought 
migration lagged behind schedule, numerous first 
arrivals were detected on early dates. The extent of 
this trend is roughly indicated by the number of 
species noted earlier than ever before in the states, 
or sections of states, included in the Region. These 
are listed herewith, together with the margin of ad- 
vance over the previous earliest record. Note that 
all but two of the species concerned are returning 
winter residents. White Pelican: 1 at Coden, Ala., 
on Oct. 6 (T. A. Imhof). Red-head: ¢ and 92 near 
Shreveport from Sept. 1 to 22 (J. R. Stewart, Jr.), 
more than 2 months early. Ring-necked Duck: 1 at 
New Orleans, La. on Sept. 24 (BMM, R. Feingold), 
9 days early; ¢ near Shreveport, La. from Sept. 1 
to 22 (JRS). Canvas-back: 2 to 3 @’s near Shreve- 
port from Aug. 25 to Sept. 22 (JRS), more than 
two months early. Buffle-head: Q at North Sauty 
Refuge, Ala. on Oct. 26 (TAI, M. W. Gaillard), 5 
days early. Red-backed Sandpiper: 1 heard migrating 
overhead at Cedar Point, Ala. at 11 P.M. on Oct. 4 
(TAI, A. L. McCollough), 11 days early; 22 seen 
on Dauphin Island, Ala. next day (same observers). 
Bonaparte’s Gull: 1 on front beach 1 mile east of 
Cameron, La. on Sept. 16 (JPG), 22 days early; 10 
in Audubon Park, New Orleans, on Sept. 24 (BMM, 
Evanses). Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: 1 at New Or- 
leans on Sept. 10 (BMM), 16 days early. Western 
Kingbird: 1 at Pensacola on Sept. 2 (FMW), 5 days 
early. Hermit Thrush: 1 at Coden, Ala. on Oct. 6 
(MWG, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Lynn), 4 days early. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 3 at Covington, La. on Sept. 
17 (S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr.), 6 days early; 1 at 
Thibodaux, La. on Sept. 21 (ART). Water Pipit: 
1 at Cochrane Bridge, Ala. on Oct. 6 (Henry M. 
Stevenson), a week early. Orange-crowned Warbler: 
1 at Marion, Ala. on Oct. 12 (ALM), 1 day early; 
2 seen at close range at Gadsden, Ala. on Sept. 22 
(E. L. Clark). Black-throated Blue Warbler; 2 or 
imm. at New Orleans on Sept. 8 (BMM, Mac Myers, 
Evanses), 11 days early. Black-capped Warbler: 1 at 
Cross Lake on Aug. 25 (JRS), 9 days early. Bul- 
lock’s Oriole: an adult ¢ at Hackberry, La. about 
Sept. 8 (Mrs. N. Ellender), more than a week early. 
Scarlet Tanager: 1 at Pensacola on Sept. 2 (FMW), 
2 days early. Slate-colored Junco: Gadsden, Ala. on 
Oct. 7 (ELC), 1 day early. White-crowned Sparrow: 
4 umprecedentedly early records in Alabama—Oct. 
27 at Marion, Oct. 26 at Scottsboro, Oct. 17, at 
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Birmingham (TAI), Oct. 7 on Dauphin Island (col- 
lected—RTL, L. E. Williams), 1 to 21 days early. 
Smith's Longspur: 3 at Caddo Parish Penal Farm, 
La. on Nov. 22 (H. H. Jeter, JRS), 4 days early. 
Late Departures—Species later than ever before 
were only slightly more numerous than “earliest 
when selected on the same basis. However, as 
can be seen from the data that follow, transients made 
a better showing in this category. Anhinga: 1 along 
Chipola River near Marianna, Fla. on Nov. 4 (B. 
Lund), more than a month late. Snowy Egret: 1 at 
Pensacola on Nov. 16 (FMW), 18 days late. Little 
Blue Heron: 1 imm. at Pensacola on Nov. 4 (FMW), 
5 days late. Wood Ibis: 9 near Florala, Ala. on Oct. 
19 (TAI), 16 days late; 2 present at Marion, Ala. 
up to Nov. 1 (ALM). Snow Goose: 3 at Pensacola 
on Nov. 12 (FMW), 4 days late. Purple Gallinule: 
1 picked up from road at Lynn Haven, near Panama 
City, Fla. on Oct. 5 (HMS), several weeks late. Up- 
land Sandpiper: 1 heard overhead at dusk at Shreve- 
port on Oct. 5 (JRS), 12 days late. Solitary Sand- 
piper: 1 at Pensacola on Nov. 26 (FMW), 25 days 
late. Franklin's Gull: 1 at Conway, Ark., on Nov. 
17 (W. M. Shepherd). Yellow-billed Cuckoo: 1 at 
Pensacola on Nov. 10 (FMW), 2 days late. Chuck- 
will’s-widow: specimen taken on Dauphin Island, Ala., 
on Oct. 7 (LEW), more than a month late. Crested 
Flycatcher: 1 at Cochrane Bridge, Ala. on Oct. 6 
(H. Loftin), 12 days late; 1 collected at Johnsons 
Bayou, La., on Nov. 25 (JPG), more than 5 weeks 
late. Bank Swallow: 3 at Alabama Port (TAI) and 
1 at Cochrane Bridge, Ala. on Oct. 6 (LEW), 12 
days late; 2 at Baton Rouge, La. on Oct. 12 


evers”’ 


(EOW ), 2 days late. Purple Martin: 3 near Daphne, 


Ala. on Oct. 6 (BL), 13 days late. Warbling Vireo: 
1 at Foley, Ala. on Oct. 7 (HMS). Golden-winged 
Warbler: 2 at Romar Beach, Ala. on Oct. 6 (HMS), 
2 days late; 2 at Marion, Ala. on Oct. 14 (ALM). 
Magnolia Warbler: 1 at Gordon, Ala. on Nov. 2 
(HMS), 6 days late. Blackburnian Warbler: 2 fall 
$’s at Scottsboro, Ala. on Oct. 26 (MWG, TAI), 
1 day late. Chestnut-sided Warbler: 1 at De Soto 
Park, Ala. and 1 at Little River Canyon, Ala., both 
recorded on Oct. 27 (G. L. Hight), 4 days late; 1 
collected at Gordon, Ala. on Nov. 2 (HMS). North- 
ern Water-thrush: 1 at Dawes, Ala. on Oct. 20 
(MWG), 3 days late; 1 at Gordon, Ala. on Nov. 2 
(HMS). Lark Sparrow: 1 at Dauphin Island on Oct. 
7 (LEW). Though the balance between record-break- 
ing arrivals and record-breaking departures was nearly 
even on a state-wide basis, local extremes were more 
definitely weighted toward lateness. Some of the less 
sweeping date extensions have been included in the 
ensuing systematic account. 

Herons and Ibises—A total of 6 Reddish Egrets 
were noted in Alabama on Oct. 6., one at Fort 
Morgan (FMW, LEG), the rest on Dauphin Island 
(SMR, EOW). An immature Louisiana Heron that 
remained near Moffett, Okla. from July 29 through 
Aug. 23 (J. W. Price, B. W. Beall, R. M. Arm- 
strong) came within one mile of getting on the 
Arkansas list; and the species was more common than 
usual in northwestern Louisiana: 6 dates of record at 
Cross and Wallace Lakes in the period of Aug. 4 to 
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Sept. 5 involved at least 3 different birds (JRS), 
Three Cattle Egrets discovered in a pasture at Dal. 
cour, La., southeast of New Orleans on Nov. 4 
(BMM, MM, RF) furnished the second state record 
east of the Mississippi River. A dark ibis in non. 
breeding plumage, tentatively identified as a White. 
faced Ibis, remained at Lonoke, Ark. from Sept. 16 
to Sept. 21, when it was collected (W. P. and V. 
B. Scarlett, D. A. James). Neither the White-faced 
nor the Glossy Ibis had previously been observed in 
Arkansas. The second dark ibis collected in Alabama 
—an immature found run over by a car on Dauphin 
Island on Oct. 5 (TAI, ALM)—has been sent to 
Washington for identification. 

Geese.—The visible peak of the Blue and Snow 
Goose flight passed over Arkansas between Oct. 18 
and 27—just about the same time as last year. In this 
period single adults of each species appeared at Pen- 
sacola (FMW) ; but it was not until Nov. 11, nearly 
two weeks later, that the main westward flight along 
the coast of northwest Florida materialized. When it 
came, it came with a spectacular rush. In 6 hours, 3 
observers noted 60 flocks totaling an estimated 5400 
birds, 98° Blues, 2% Snows—more than ever known 
there in any single previous season (FMW). What 
is even more remarkable, the date was in the later- 
than-ever-before category for the Snow Goose in that 
area until exceeded next day by the record listed 
among Late Departures. Few stopover Blues or 
Snows were recorded; but an extraordinary trio com- 
posed of an immature Snow Goose, an adult White- 
fronted Goose, and one of the miniature Canada 
Geese remained near Fort Smith, Ark. from Nov. 3 
through Nov. 18 and was photographed (JWP, J. 
Mulhollan). Additional small geese of the Canada 
type observed in Arkansas were a single bird at Con- 
way on Oct. 31 and Nov. 2 (WMS) and two near 
Prairie Grove on Nov. 17 (DAJ, BWB). 

Ducks.—-Most of the surface-feeding ducks except 
the Mallard arrived in the Deep South in good num- 
bers and on schedule, but they tended to mass in a 
few huge aggregations confined mainly to the refuges 
(R. K. Yancey). Waterfowl biologists estimated that 
during the cold-front weather of Nov. 7-10 an addi- 
tional 1,200,000 ducks poured into Louisiana. Yet 
many long-favored concentration spots, such as False 
River, remained so poorly tenanted that local hunters 
and observers alike were inclined to view condi- 
tions with dismay. The November movement brought 
the first major influx cf diving ducks, and this fact 
makes such curious contrast with the phenomenal 
dates for individuals of this group near Shreveport 
(see Early Arrivals) that the observer himself fears 
his birds may have been summer stragglers. A Ful- 
vous Tree-duck on Nov. 7 (W. W. Beshears) and 
a Cinnamon Teal on Nov. 7-9 (W. B. Jones), both 
at Chuckfee Bay near Mobile and both collected, were 
new birds for Alabama. A 9 Am. Scoter at Pensacola 
on Nov. 22 (FMW) was only the third of the species 
ever recorded in Northwest Florida. Though the 
Hooded Merganser breeds in Louisiana, there have 
been no records in the months of July through 
October. The discovery of a 9 on Lake Pontchartrain 
on Oct. 21 (BMM) is therefore noteworthy. 
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Hawks through Rails.—No large hawk flights were 
reported this autumn, but observation of several small 
groups of migrating hawks (9 of them buteos) at 
Farmington, Ark. on Nov. 12 (DAJ) reflects the 
long duration of southward movement. A coastwise 
flight in southern Alabama on Oct. 6 included 7 
Sharp-shinned Hawks, 8 Cooper's Hawks, 2 Broad- 
winged Hawks, 8 Peregrine Falcons, and 7 Pigeon 
Hawks (various observers). Three Sandhill Cranes 
20 miles northeast of Pensacola on Nov. 25, flying 
high overhead and calling continuously, furnished 
the second definite record for that area in 40 years 
(FMW). Single Soras were noted at Century, Fla. 
(Mrs. A. L. Whigham) and along Bayou Pierre near 
Robson, La. (JRS, A. Cook) on Aug. 25. 

Shorebirds —Whether the shorebird flight as a 
whole was light or heavy is a question not answered 
by the available data; but there were at least a fair 
number of unusual records. Notable for rarity in the 
area of occurrence were: 3 Piping Plover at Fort 
Smith, Ark. on Aug. 21 (BWB, JWP); 2 Ruddy 
Turnstones (second state record) at Lonoke, Ark. 
Sept. 10-21 (WMS, VBS, DAJ); a Willet at the 
Shreveport sewer outlet on Aug. 21 (JRS); 3 Stilt 
Sandpipers at Lonoke on Sept. 21 (DAJ, VBS); a 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper at Conway, Ark. on Sept. 
14 (WMS); a Black-necked Stilt (second state re- 
cord and first specimen) seen on Dauphin Island, 
Ala. on Oct. 6 (SMR, EOW) and collected the fol- 
lowing day (LEW); a Marbled Godwit (first state 
record) at Lonoke, Sept. 11-21 (VBS, V. G. 
Springer, DAJ). Romar Beach, site of the first Ala- 
bama observation of the stilt, was mistakenly repres- 
ented in the 1953 fall report as a Mississippi locality. 
Notable for numbers were: 7 Am. Oyster-catchers 
at Cedar Point and Bayou La Batre, Ala. on Oct. 6 
(SMR, TAI); 67 Am. Golden Plover at Lake Bo- 
livar, Miss. on Sept. 2 (Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Vaiden); 
migrating Upland Sandpipers heard calling almost 
continuously from 10 P.M. until midnight in Caddo 
Parish, La. on Aug. 31 (JRS, M. Turk). A Spotted 
Sandpiper at Hammondville, Ala. on Oct. 27 (TAI) 
was a week later than any previous inland record 
in the state. 

Doves through Woodpeckers —Mourning Doves 
nested later than usual in Centennial Park in Nash- 
ville. Six nests were active on Sept. 1, the last brood 
fledging on Sept. 22 (H. C. Monk). A White-winged 
Dove was observed at Cottondale, far north and in- 
land in Alabama, during the first week of October 
(R. L. and O. D. Chermock). Among 68 birds of 
27 species killed at a television tower in Nashville 
in the period of Oct. 5-19 were 2 Black-billed Cuc- 
koos on Oct. 6 and 13—the only ones seen in that 
area this fall (A. R. Laskey). The fourth Arkansas 
record of the Red-shafted Flicker was obtained at 
Fayetteville on Oct. 6 (BWB). 

Flycatchers—On the basis of his observations at 
Pensacola, F. M. Weston called this a flycatcher year. 
He recorded the Crested Flycatcher and Eastern King- 
bird very late—on Oct. 8 and 21 respectively. His 
count of Western Kingbirds, never before more than 
6 in a season, ran to a total of 26. And he noted 3 
flycatchers extremely rare in his area: an Ash-throated 





on Oct. 21, an Olive-sided on Oct. 24, and a Ver- 
milion on Oct. 21 and 23. The Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher was discovered about 4% mile from the spot 
where the first Florida specimen, and only previous 
record, was secured in 1944. Weston studied the bird 
in sunlight for 30 minutes, and his report emphasizes 
the paleness of its back. This record was unique in 
the Region this fall, but the other species made addi- 
tional news: the Crested Flycatcher by phenomenally 
late departures already cited; the Eastern Kingbird 
by a concentration of more than 300 migrants along 
Bayou Pierre at Robson, La. on Aug. 25 (JRS, AC) ; 
the Western Kingbird by a record-breaking count of 
7 in coastal Alabama on Oct. 6 (3 parties); the 
Olive-sided Flycatcher by 5 records in Louisiana and 
Alabama, involving 7 different birds; the Vermilion 
by repeat occurrences in Louisiana at Sabine Refuge 
and City Park, New Orleans. Specimens of the Gray 
Kingbird and Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, the first for 
Alabama, were taken on Dauphin Island on Aug. 24 
and Oct. 5 respectively, by Stevenson and Imhof. 

Blue Jay and Pipits—The count of Blue Jays in 
the Mobile Bay area on Oct. 6 amounted to 390 
birds, 42 of which were in one flock (Alabama Orn. 
Soc.) and on trips throughout most of the fall to 
the batture of the Mississippi River opposite Louisi- 
ana State University, E. O. Willis saw jays moving 
southward daily. The consensus is that these birds 
were migrating, but they were already so close to 
the Gulf that it is difficult to explain where they 
were headed. A Sprague’s Pipit at Gadsden, Ala. 
on Sept. 29 (ELC) was the first ever found in the 
state in fall; one shot at Birmingham on Oct. 17 
(TAI) was the first specimen ever taken in Alabama; 
and another at Pensacola on Nov. 11 (FMW) was 
only the third seen there in 40 years. 

Vireos and Warblers —The Caddo-Bossier Parish 
(Shreveport) area has enjoyed excellent coverage for 
the past several years. Yet this fall, 15 species of 
passerine birds were seen there later than ever before 
(JRS, AC, MT). Included in the group were 9 kinds 
of vireos and warblers, as follows: Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Oct. 6; Warbling Vireo, Sept. 3; Tennessee 
Warbler, Nov. 3; Parula Warbler, Oct. 13; Mag- 
nolia Warbler, Nov. 3; Black-throated Green War- 
bler, Nov. 3; Prairie Warbler, Oct. 6; Kentucky 
Warbler, Sept. 20; and Mourning Warbler, Sept. 
17. Worm-eating Warblers were seen at 3 localities 
where they are decidedly uncommon in fall: Pelican, 
De Soto Parish, La. on Aug. 26 and Sept. 6 (JRS); 
Old River Lake, near Rosedale, Miss. on Aug. 16 
(MGV, B. Collins); Pensacola, Fla. on Sept. 5 and 
9 (FMW). Other rarities, all on Dauphin Island, 
were: a Nashville Warbler collected on Oct. 7 
(LEW), the only record for the Alabama coastal 
plain; a Black-throated Blue Warbler on Oct. 6 
(SMR, EOW), second fall record for the Alabama 
Gulf Coast; a Black-throated Gray Warbler col- 
lected on Oct. 7 (RTL). At the same locality, 34 
Palm and 5 Black-capped Warblers, both unusually 
large numbers, were counted on Oct. 6 (SMR, TAI, 
et al.). 

Orioles through Finches—A 6 Bullock's Oriole, 
the third of the species for the state, was closely ob- 
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served at Dauphin Island, Ala. on Oct. 6 (SMR, 
EOW ). In Louisiana there were reports of at least 
10 imm. orioles thought to be this species. An im- 
mature ¢ grosbeak, seen repeatedly at Dalcour, La. 
between Oct. 28 and Nov. 23 (BMM, RF, C. L. 
Evans, Mrs. E. Knoblock) was in anomalous plu- 
mage but seemed to be quite definitely a Black- 
headed. A Western Tanager carefully studied on 
Dauphin Island on Oct. 6 (SMR, EOW) was the 
first ever seen in Alabama. Two of the Red Cross- 
bills at Gadsden, Ala. mentioned in previous reports 
remained there until July 19 (ELC). The Spotted 
Towhee again appeared in Arkansas (Conway, Nov. 
17—WMS) and the Leconte’s Sparrow in North- 
west Florida (1 collected and another seen at Garcon 
Point on Nov. 10—FMW, D. E. Dallas, Jr.). Single 
Sharp-tailed Sparrows were reported at Conway, 
Ark. on Oct. 20 and 31 (WMS). An Oregon Junco 
exhibiting all the characters of the adult 2 was found 
at Cross Lake, La. on Dec. 1 (JRS, MT). A ¢ 
Harris's Sparrow was watched for 20 minutes at New 
Orleans on Nov. 23 by several observers (CLE, MM, 
SG). A White-crowned Sparrow netted at Bir- 
mingham on Nov. 3 (TAI) proved to be gambelii, 
a race not previously recorded in Alabama. One of 
3 Lincoln’s Sparrows caught at the same time and 
place was preserved as the first Alabama specimen. 
All three Longspurs known to Lousiana—the Lap- 
land, Smith's, and Chestnut-collared—were noted in 
the same flock at the Caddo Parish Penal Farm on 
Dec. 2 (JRS, E. Jones, C. Hearne).—Rosert ‘f. 
NEWMAN, Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Weather was generally mild and dry over most of 





the Region. Drought conditions with low water 
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levels continued in South Dakota, southwestern 


North Dakota and eastern Montana. Rains in North 
Dakota and southeastern South Dakota in late Octo- 
ber brought some relief. Freezing weather and snow 
in the prairie provinces on Oct. 28 resulted in a big 
movement of ducks and geese. Early November 
brought a drop in temperatures and snow to the 
states; most lakes and ponds were frozen over by 
mid-November. Except for the heavy flight of some 
waterfowl species the migration was uneventful. 
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Herons —Two Am. Egrets were noted at San 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Columbia, S$. Dak. fron, 
July to Aug. 2 (Howard S. Huenecke). Upper Souris 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Foxholm, N. Dak. had 2 
Snowy Egrets on Aug. 19 (Frank Martin). An im. 
mature Little Blue Heron remained at Crescent 
Lake, 16 miles south of Yorkton, Sask. from Sept. 
9 to 20 (C. Stuart Houston). 

W aterfowl.—The Whistling Swan moved into the 
Dakotas and Montana between Oct. 3 and 9, and de- 
parted in mid-November. Lower Souris Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. reported first arrivals 
on Sept. 5 and a population of 5000 from Oct. 9 
to 16. This was the largest number ever reported 
there in the fall (John Frye). Migrant Canada Geese 
were seen in North Dakota from early September to 
mid-November, with a large movement the last week 
in October. On Oct. 26 and 27 a flight of White- 
fronted Geese moved through western North Dakota 
and down the Missouri River. A heavy migration of 
Snow and Blue Geese was noted in North Dakota 
from Oct. 25 through Oct. 27; a steady movement 
began in South Dakota on Oct. 18 and continued to 
the end of the month. Howard Huenecke reported 
86,500 Snows and Blues on Sand Lake Refuge on 
Oct. 29. Four Blue Geese were seen near Hanna, 
Alta. and 1 imm. was collected by W. Rowan on 
Sept. 10. The flight of Ross’s Geese in the Hanna 
district was noteworthy; 19 geese shot by local hun- 
ters in early September proved to be this species 
(Edmonton Bird Club). Sizable flocks of Redhead 
and Canvas-back were on the move in the Dakotas 
and Montana by Oct. 15. A heavy flight of Mallards 
was noted in North and South Dakota the first week 
in November. Mallards and Lesser Scaup were most 
abundant during the mass migration of waterfowl 
over Delta, Man. on Nov. 7. 

Hawks.—Rough-legged Hawks were reported from 
Alberta and North Dakota in late September and early 
October, from Montana and South Dakota in mid- 
November. Occasional Golden and Bald Eagles were 
observed in the Region in October and November. A 
Gyrfalcon, gray, was seen near Jarvie, Alta. on Oct. 
13 (Edmonton Bird Club). 

Cranes —A pair of Whooping Cranes with 1 
young was photographed by F. W. Lahrman near 
Osage, Sask. on Oct. 24; the birds were still present 
in the area on Oct. 27 during the heavy snowfall 
and low temperatures. Sandhill Cranes moved 
through North Dakota during September and Octo- 
ber. Peak flights were noted on Sept. 11 and 13 
and during the last 10 days of October. Bowdoin 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Malta, Mont. reported Sand- 
hill arrivals on Sept. 16 and an estimated 50,000 on 
the refuge and adjoining areas on Oct. 5 and 6 
(Leon Snyder). Southwestern South Dakota had its 
main flight from Oct. 3 to 14, and sizable move- 
ments into early November. Movements were noted 
along the Missouri River in South Dakota on Oct. 18. 

Coots, Shorebirds —The Am. Coot migration began 
in early September; the first week in October brought 
peak populations to the Dakotas and Montana. An 
estimated 40,000 were seen on Bowdoin Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge in Montana on Oct. 1 (LS); 20,000 
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were counted at Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge in 
south Dakota from Oct. 7 to 9 (HH). “Average to 
poor described the shorebird migration, dowitchers 
excepted. Lesser Yellow-legs, as usual, were the first 
arrivals and the earliest date, July 1, was reported 
from Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Martin, $. Dak. 
(Kenneth Krumm). Upper Souris Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Foxholm, N. Dak. and Snake Creek Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Riverdale, N. Dak. had a good 
flight of Wilson’s Snipe the first week in October 
(Frank Martin, Jerald Wilson). September 30 was 
the departure date for dowitchers from Beaverhill 
Lake, Alta.; 100 were counted. They had departed 
from Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. by Sept. 1 
(LS). Some peak numbers were: 900 at Long Lake 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Moffit, N. Dak. on Aug. 18 
(Homer Bradley), and 4000 at Sand Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Columbia, $. Dak. on Sept. 23 
(HH). 

Owls.—Snowy Owls were seen in Alberta and 
North Dakota in October. One Hawk Owl and one 
Great Gray Owl were found in the Swan Hills, 120 
miles northwest of Edmonton, Alta. on Nov. 4 (Ed- 
monton Bird Club). A Saw-whet Owl was observed 
at Upper Souris Nat’! Wildlife Refuge, Foxholm, N. 
Dak. on Oct. 14 (FM), and at Arrowwood Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak. on Nov. 23 (Neli- 
us Nelson). 

Swifts, Flycatchers, Swallows —White-throated 
Swifts were very numerous on Aug. 16 at the Strato 
Bowl, south of Rapid City, S. Dak. (N. R. Whit- 
ney). Eastern and Western Kingbirds had moved 
out of North Dakota by Sept. 8. Easterns were last 
sighted in Rapid City, S. Dak. on Sept. 15 (NRW). 
An Eastern Phoebe, a straggler at Lacreek Refuge, 
Martin, S. Dak., was seen there on Aug.. 25 and 2 
were noted on Sept. 10 (KK). The last observation 
of Violet-green Swallows in the Rapid City, S. Dak. 
area was a flock of 50 in Rapid Canyon on Aug. 25 
(NRW). Last records of Barn Swallows in the 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. area were the flocks in fields 
on Sept. 7, 8 and 9 (Lawrence Summers); Tower 
City, N. Dak. gave Oct. 1 as the departure date 
(Edgar Preston). Very large concentrations of Bank, 
Barn and Cliff Swallows were present at Lacreek 
Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. from mid-August to Sept. 
4 (KK). Thousands of Barn and Cliff and some Tree 
Swallows were noted at Sand Lake Refuge, Colum- 
bia, S. Dak. on Sept. 7 (HH). 

Jays, Nutcrackers —A Steller’s Jay was noted in 
the Swan Hills, 120 miles northwest of Edmonton, 
Alta. on Nov. 4; ome was seen near Lac St. Anne, 
60 miles northwest of Edmonton, on Nov. 12 (Ed- 
monton Bird Club). A Common Raven was recorded 
at Upper Souris Refuge, Foxholm, N. Dak. on Nov. 
20 (FM). Clark’s Nutcrackers were observed several 
times in the South Dakota Black Hills region from 
Sept. 3 to mid-November (NRW). 

T'hrushes, Kinglets—The thrush migration was 
poor. Individual Olive-backed Thrushes were re- 
ported from a few North and South Dakota points 
between Aug. 31 and Sept. 17. Gray-cheeked 


Thrushes were reported from Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
only; one on Sept. 17 and three on Oct. 3 (LS). 








Very few Eastern and Mountain Bluebirds were seen. 
The departure date for Mountain Bluebirds from 
Beaverhill Lake, Alta. was Sept. 22, and from Rapid 
City, S. Dak., Oct. 1. A few small flocks were noted 
in Theodore Roosevelt Nat'l Mem. Park, Medora, 
N. Dak. from Sept. 16 to 22 (Ebba Brooks). Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were seen off and on in North 
Dakota from Aug. 31 to Oct. 3. Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were observed in scattered localities from 
Oct. 11 to the end of the period. 

Vireos, Warblers ——Solitary Vireos were seen in 
Kenmare, N. Dak. on Aug. 22; several were noted 
in Grand Forks, N. Dak. on Sept. 3 and Sept. 13 
(LS). Magnolia Warblers were seen in Edmonton, 
Alta. on Sept. 3 and Northern Water-thrushes on 
Sept. 15 (E. B. C.). A few migrant warblers appeared 
in North Dakota on Aug. 12, but the first small move- 
ments containing several species occurred in Kenmare, 
on Aug. 30 and in Grand Forks on Sept. 3 (LS). 
Myrtle Warblers, the commonest migrants, were pres- 
ent from early September to early October and were 
most abundant from Sept. 18 to 28. Several Audu- 
bon’s Warblers were seen in Rapid City, S$. Dak. on 
Oct. 9 (NRW). 

Finches terough Buntings —Of special interest was 
the observation of 4 Gray-crowned Rosy Finches 
between Hill City and Moon, S. Dak. on Oct. 20 
(NRW). Slate-colored Juncos had departed from 
Fawcett, Alta. by Oct. 14; the migration through 
North Dakota took place from Sept. 12 to Oct. 26. 
Most observers in North and South Dakota gave 
Sept. 17 and 18 as arrival dates for Harris's Spar- 
rows, and Sept. 26 to 28 as peak migration. White- 
crowned and White-throated Sparrows appeared in 
North Dakota in mid-September. The main wave of 
White-crowneds passed through Lacreek Refuge, 
Martin, S. Dak. on Sept. 29 and 30 (KK). Lapland 
Longspurs were seen near Edmonton, Alta. on Sept. 
30; large movements passed through North Dakota 
during October—ANN M. GAMMELL, Kenmare, 
N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS.—Drought still 
casts its grim spell over most of the Region, with 
the poorest water conditions in history. It has been 
dry for seven years at 
Amarillo and this last 
year has been the worst 
of all (Mrs. I. D. 
Acord). Lake Dallas 
showed the lowest level 
since its construction in 
1927. Precipitation at 
Stillwater was less than 
50 per cent of average. 
Food supplies for wa- 
terfowl and seed-eating 
birds were the lowest 
that most observers 
could recall. Winter 
staples such as sun- 
flower, ragweed, and 
various grain sorghums made practically no seed in 
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portions of central Oklahoma and probably in many 
other large areas. 

The lack of suitable food and water resulted in 
the poorest flight of waterfowl and shorebirds in 
many years according to most observers. On the other 
hand, large reservoirs and those localities where fall 
rains were normal harbored tremendous concentra- 
tions of water birds. 

Buffalo Lake near Amarillo, the only large body 
of water for about 100 miles in any direction, was 
dotted with ducks, population estimates ranging from 
250,000 to 500,000 birds (IDA). 

Migration was generally early. For example, at 
Roswell, N. Mex. seventeen species were seen on 
earlier dates than during the previous five years (V. 
Montgomery ). 

Loons through Herons—A Common Loon on 
Nov. 10 and two on Nov. 14 at Clayton, N. Mex. 
added a new species to that locality (A. J. Krehbiel, 
et al.). A Western Grebe at Tulsa on Nov. 11 (O. 
W. Letson and B. Reynolds) and another at Lake 
Carl Blackwell near Stillwater from Oct. 25 to Nov. 
11 (FMB) added to the limited records of this 
species in Oklahoma. A Magnificent Frigate-bird 
seen at Lake Murray near Ardmore, Okla. on Sept. 29 
[following Hurricane ‘‘Flossy’—Ep.] was the sec- 
ond record for the state (C. H. Mayhood, Jr.). A 
Louisiana Heron at Lake Murray from Sept. 8 to 
Oct. 13 was a new locality record (CHM). A Green 
Heron was seen along the S. Platte River at Denyer, 
Oct. 17-20, and again, Nov. 11-13 (J. and P. 


White). These are believed to be the first Denver 
records of this species. 
Waterfowl through Hawks.—Despite the generally 


poor migration of waterfowl some interesting dis- 
tribution records were reported. A flock of White- 
fronted Geese seen at Midland on Oct. 4 constituted 
a new locality record (Mrs. F. Williams). A Cin- 
namon Teal at Lake Tyler, Tex. on Oct. 21 was a 
new locality record (J. B. Gordon and G. Taylor). 
On Nov. 22 at Tulsa 2 male Barrow’s Golden-eyes 
accompanied by 3 female Golden-eyes were observed 
at fairly close range with a 20X spotting scope (Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Esst). This is a new species for the 
Oklahoma list. The Hooded Merganser was added 
to the Clayton list when 3 were noted on Nov. 18 
(WWC, ASK and P. W. Snoeberger). This species 
was seen on the Kansas River near St. Marys on Nov. 
8, the first record in several years (T. A. Hoffman). 
In most localities hawks were scarce and no spectac- 
ular concentrations were reported. Swainson’s Hawks 
were observed in numbers up to 100 or more in 
northeastern Colorado with a late date of Sept. 30 
at Denver (T. Marsh). A Prairie Falcon seen at 
Denton on Nov. 13 was an unusual distribution re- 
cord (V. Hamilton). Pigeon Hawks were recorded 
on more occasions than usual in northeastern Color- 
ado. Records included 5 in one tree near Boulder on 
Dec. 2 (C. Crone) and 10-12 reports in the Denver 
area during late October and November (D. M. 
Thatcher, ef al.). 

Grouse, Quails, Rails, Shorebirds —A Greater Prai- 
rie Chicken found within the city of Tulsa on Nov. 8 
was a surprising record (Mrs. BR, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
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M. Walker). Bob-white showed a definite increase 
in many sections of Oklahoma (Okla. Game and Fish 
Dept.) and in the Amarillo region (IDA). Scaled 
Quail were unusually plentiful in the western end 
of the Oklahoma Panhandle (S. D. Schemnitz) and 
in the Texas Panhandle where 14 coveys were seen 
along 10 miles of highway south of Muleshoe on 
Nov. 11 (IDA, G. Burnham and B. Smith). A Vir- 
ginia Rail collected near Tulsa on Oct. 6 added to 
the limited number of recent records in the state (J. 
S. Tomer). At Dallas this species was observed on 
Sept. 27 and Oct. 11 (Paisano Club, Mrs. E. Win- 
ford). On both dates the King Rail and Sora were 
also found, the largest number of rails noted in 20 
years of observation (EW). A concentration of about 
3000 Mountain Plovers 40 miles west of Clayton on 
Sept. 18 is believed to be quite unusual (E. Traylor). 
The first fall records of the Upland Sandpiper at Com- 
merce, Tex. were made on Sept. 3 and 4 (Mrs. N. 
S. O’Neil). The Red-backed Sandpiper seen at Com- 
merce on Sept. 16 was also a first fall record (NSO). 

Jaegers, Gulls —A bird identified as a Pomarine 
Jaeger was seen on at least three occasions in the 
Boulder—-Denver region. First reported at Marston 
Lake on Sept. 23, it was joined by another jaeger 
which may have been a Parasitic (TM). On Oct. 12 
a Pomarine Jaeger was seen at the same place (V. 
Bivans, Mrs. C. N. Collister and N. Stultz). The last 
record was at Bowles Lake on Nov. 11 (Boulder 
Bird Club). An immature bird identified as a Glau- 
cous-winged Gull was seen at Marston Lake on 
Oct. 21 (Colorado Bird Club) and a similar gull 
was observed on the South Platte River in Denver 
on Nov. 24 (TM). This is a new species for the 
Colorado list (DMT). An immature California Gull 
seen at Lake Murray on Oct. 14, 21, and 28 repres- 
ented the second record of this species in Oklahoma 
(CHM). 

Cuckoos, Owls—A Yellow-billed Cuckoo at 
Longmont, Colo. on Sept. 22 was an unusual dis- 
tribution record and a late date (CNC). A Black- 
billed Cuckoo at Lake Tyler on Sept. 9 was a new 
locality record (JBG). One of the most conspicuous 
changes in the status of a species was the marked 
increase in the abundance of the Road-runner. Most 
observers commented on this change. At Stillwater, 
where a single record a year is about average, records 
on 8 different dates involving at least five distinct 
localities were made during the period (FMB). Has 
the long drought favored this bird or has the series 
of mild winters resulted in a population build up? 
A Long-eared Owl seen near Wakita, Okla. on Oct. 
26 (L. Byfield) and one near Sulphur on Nov. 30 
(LHM) added new localities to the known distribu- 
tion of this species in Oklahoma. 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers—A  Broad-tailed 
Hummingbird seen near Colorado Springs on Sept. 
2 was a very late migrant (Mrs. H. J. Wagner). A 
Calliope Hummingbird seen at Clayton on Aug. 28 
was a new locality record (AJK). Lewis's Wood- 
pecker was not observed during this period in the 
vicinity of Denver (DMT). A (Red-naped) Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker at Boulder on Nov. 26 was 
an unusual distribution record (R. G. Beidleman); 
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one at Clayton, Sept. 20, was in a new locality (AJK). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows——The migration of 
flycatchers was reported to be very heavy in several 
localities, particularly at Amarillo (IDA) and at 
Midland (FW). The Eastern Kingbird noted at 
Roswell on Sept. 9 and 22 was a new locality record 
(VM). The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher remained two 
to tour weeks later than normal. One was seen near 
Pawhuska on Nov. 15 (R. Stamm), another near 
Wakita on Nov. 10 (LB). A Say’s Phoebe seen at 
Tulsa on Nov. 24 was a new locality record more 
than 150 miles east of its known distribution in the 
state (EE, OWL and BR). An Olive-sided Flycatcher 
seen at St. Marys on Aug. 13 was the third record in 
eight years (TAH); one near Tyler on Sept. 9 
(JBG and GT) also represented a locality where 
this species is rare. A Vermilion Flycatcher at Ros- 
well on Aug. 12 was another unusual distribution 
record (VM). Horned Larks arrived at Denton on 
Aug. 11, two months earlier than usual (VH). A 
Purple Martin observed at Midland on Sept. 9 was 
a new locality record (FW). 

Jays through Wrens.—A Gray Jay seen southeast 
of Denver on Oct. 23 was outside of its normal range 
(TM). Steller’s Jay was found on the Plains east of 
Fort Collins on Oct. 14 (Mr. and Mrs. J. Douglass). 
This locality is below the regularly occupied range. 
The Mountain Chickadee moved down onto the 
Colorado Plains in some numbers this fall. Records in- 
cluded Boulder County on Oct. 21 (CC); the first 
record at Platteville on Nov. 11 (Mrs. J. Lett); at 
Fort Morgan on Oct. 22 (E. Hellstern); and numer- 
ous records at Denver after Oct. 5 (DMT). The Com- 
mon Bushtit also came into Denver in some numbers. 
Apparently there were 4 or 5 separate flocks in that 
city (B. Durfee, J. Flavin and TM). The Rock Wren 
observed at Denton on Oct. 21 was east of its normal 
range (Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Lockwood, K. and R. Ry- 
lander). 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Vireos——The first-known rec- 
ords of the Brown Thrasher in southeastern New 
Mexico were made at the Bitter Lakes Refuge on Oct. 
15 (B. Garrett) and at Roswell on Oct. 28 (VM). 
Sage Thrashers were unusually common at Clayton 
(AJK). At Denton this species was recorded for the 
first time on Nov. 11 (Mr. and Mrs. RML, KR and 
RR). A Wood Thrush seen at Boulder on Sept. 28 
was a straggler from the East (OT, O. Williams). 
The Solitary Vireo was recorded for the first time at 
Bartlesville when one was observed on Sept. 15 and 
again on Oct. 16 (S. Mery, et al.). The Red-eyed 
Vireo on Sept. 13-14 and the Warbling Vireo on 
Sept. 22-26 at Midland were new species for that 
locality (FW). 

I arblers—One of the features of the fall period 
was the abundance of warblers. Practically all locali- 
ties reported several species, and numbers approaching 
waves of these birds occurred at Amarillo on Sept. 
22-23 (IDA); at Roswell about Aug. 28 (VM); and 
at Midland, Sept. 22-29 (FW). First records at Mid- 
land included Virginia’s Warbler on Sept. 24; the 
Parula, Sept. 26-Oct. 2; the second record of Town- 
send’s on Sept. 24-29; the Palm Warbler, Oct. 1-2 


and the Yellow-breasted Chat, Sept. 30 (FW, et 
al.). A Yellow Warbler at Denver on Sept. 28 was a 
late straggler (Mrs. DMT). A Magnolia at Tulsa on 
Oct. 1-2 was a first fall record (Mrs. BR); one at 
Denver on Nov. 11 was an unusual distribution rec- 
ord (C. Royall). Townsend’s Warbler may have 
moved considerably east of its normal migration path 
as suggested by records at Wakita where 6 were seen 
on Oct. 7 and 1 on Oct. 8, 9 (LB). All previous Ok- 
lahoma records have been limited to the west end of 
the Panhandle. This species was seen in some numbers 
at Canyon on Sept. 22 (JB) and at Amarillo, Sept. 24 
and Oct. 2-14 (IDA). Two Black-throated Green 
Warblers seen at Roswell on Oct. 21 were believed 
to be the first records for the state (VM). One near 
Stillwater on Sept. 16 was a new locality record 
(FMB). A Chestnut-sided observed at Tulsa on Sept. 
19 represented the first fall record (Mrs. OWL and 
Mrs. BR). A Canada Warbler near Stillwater on 
Sept. 16 (Mrs. FMB) and one at Lake Murray on 
Sept. 8 (CHM) were new locality records. The Oven- 
bird seen at Roswell on Aug. 31 and Sept. 9 consti- 
tuted the second and third records in southeastern New 
Mexico (VM). At Dallas the following species are 
considered to be rare or casual: Canada Warbler, Sept. 
4, 24 (E. Harris, M. Tourtellotte) ; Oven-bird, Oct. 
5, 8 and 20 (D. England, EH); Macgillivray’s (G. 
Prins); Hooded, Sept. 30 (DE); and Louisiana 
Water-thrush, Sept. 17 (EH). 

Finches and Sparrows.—A Cardinal at Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo. on Nov. 20 was a westward extension of 
the range of this species in northeast Colorado (EH). 
An Indigo Bunting at Denton on Oct. 20 was a month 
later than the date of normal departure (VH). A 
Painted Bunting seen at Roswell on Aug. 29 was a 
first fall record (VM). Several Dickcissels seen in the 
vicinity of Boulder on Sept. 12 and 30 were west of 
their normal range (CC). A (Red-eyed) Eastern 
Towhee collected at Boulder on Oct. 26 is believed 
to be the first specimen taken in the state (OT). Lark 
Buntings stayed until the end of the period at Ama- 
rillo, much later than normal (IDA). A Leconte’s 
Sparrow seen at Commerce on Sept. 30 was the first 
record since 1950 (NSO). A Pink-sided Junco seen 
at the Tishomingo Refuge on Nov. 3 was a new 
locality record (CHM). The Field Sparrow was seen 
at Weldona, Colo. on Sept. 25 (H. Rollin) and near 
Fort Collins, Oct. 28 (Mr. and Mrs. JD). This species 
is rare in both localities. A Harris’s Sparrow at 
Stillwater on Oct. 7 was the earliest fall date that this 
species has been recorded in Oklahoma (FMB). One 
seen at Midland on Nov. 26 was a new locality record 
(FM). White-throated Sparrows appeared to be un- 
usually plentiful in the western portion of the Region. 
One was seen at Denver on Oct. 3 (DMT); 4 were 
banded at Boulder, Oct. 30-Nov. 5 (OT); and 2 or 
more were noted at Littleton about Nov. 1 (R. J. 
Niedrach). White-throats observed at Clayton, Oct. 
13-Nov. 1, represented a new species in that locality 
(AJK). At Midland this species was also recorded 
for the first time, being present from Oct. 1 through- 
out the period (FW).—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oéla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
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pearance of Lark Buntings in abundance in and be- 
yond their normal wintering range in South Texas, 
the incursion of western juncos—mainly the Oregon 
(Pink-sided)—which are usually not found in the 
Region at all, and the appearance of Harris's Sparrows 
on the Upper Coast in some numbers. 

Loons through Herons.—Red-throated Loons, rare 
winter visitors on the Gulf coast, were found at Cove 
on Nov. 17 when 3 birds were seen, and on Nov. 21 
when 1 was seen (AKM). A flock of 10 Horned 
Grebes was seen on Lake Austin on Oct. 14 (FSW), 
and 3 birds were seen at Beeville on Oct. 23 (Mrs. A. 
H. Geiselbrecht). McKay commented that a flock of 
25 Eared Grebes at Cove on Nov. 16 was more than 
he had seen before in a lifetime. Record numbers of 
White Pelicans occurred at Cove; the first, about 75 
on July 7, were 24 days early. The population had 
risen to around 1000 by Nov. 10 (AKM). A south- 
bound flight of 800+ White Pelicans in 2 flocks, fly- 
ing at considerable height, was seen over downtown 
Austin at 5 P.M. on Sept. 17 (FSW). Ten Magnificent 
Frigate-birds were seen at Rockport on Sept. 9 
(CNH). A Cattle Egret was found in the Hockley 
area (about 30 miles northwest of Houston) on Oct. 
6 (Carrie Holcomb, Leota Stilwell) and was seen 
there again on Oct. 7 (Horace H. Jeter). A Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron at Cove on Nov. 25 was Mc- 
Kay's first November record. The Am. Bittern was 
seen near Austin on Oct. 14 (Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr.), 
but was not observed at Cove until Nov. 2—a record 
late date (AKM). 

Waterfowl—Cold weather to the north resulted in 
an early influx of waterfowl. The mid-November in- 
ventory of the Texas Game and Fish Commission—an 
aerial count of the entire coastline—set the total 
waterfowl population at 1,090,300; of this figure, 
191,500 were geese, the remainder ducks and coot. 
The count of Redheads was put at 423,700, Pintails at 
277,500, and Am. Coot at 121,900. The totals for 
geese and for all waterfowl about doubled the count 
for the same period last year. There was a scarcity of 
fresh water this fall, especially on the Upper Coast. 
Only from Raymondville to the border of Mexico was 
water in adequate supply. This fact may be reflected in 
the distribution of numbers—only 450,400 birds of 
the total population were located on the upper half of 
the coast, from Port Lavaca to Louisiana. A count of 
the Mexican coast, from the border to the mouth of 
the Soto la Marina River (Tamps.), revealed about 
250,000 ducks and geese, and about 156,000 coot. 
Under normal conditions, most of the geese remain 
on the Upper Coast within reach of the rice fields, but 
because of the shortage of fresh water it appeared 
likely that Canada and White-fronted Geese would go 
to Mexico, with Snow Geese possibly moving into 
Louisiana (William S. Jennings). From the Upper 
Coast, McKay reported that for the first time he had 
seen no Canada Geese at Cove, and his only observa- 
tion of White-fronted Geese was a flock on Nov. 3. 
On the other hand, he reported Snow and Blue Geese 
numerous. From the Central Coast, Mrs. Hagar re- 
ported large flights of geese—Canada and Snow—over 
Rockport on Sept. 18 and Oct. 20. Jennings com- 
mented that ducks were taking to rivers in greater 


numbers than usual; there they found food more plen- 
tiful, mainly “‘smartweed.”’ Mallards were very late 
(Nov. 2) and unusually scarce at Cove. Some large 
flights of Pintails occurred there, but few stayed 
(AKM). Pintails and Blue-winged Teal were numer- 
ous on Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 1 (Vic L. Emanuel). 
Blue-winged Teal were generally reported entering the 
Region during the last 10 days of August, but a large 
concentration of migrants was seen in Austin on Sept. 
30 (FSW). McKay reported many ducks in Turtle 
Bay, east of Cove, after a freshet on the Trinity River. 
This freshet caused a great concentration of diving 
ducks in west Trinity Bay. On Nov. 16, Manson 
Clark and Arnold McKay reported one flock of Lesser 
Scaup many miles long numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands—possibly more than had been seen by residents 
of the area during this century. Lesser Scaup had built 
up to 20,000 at Cove by Nov. 10, but were scarce 
after Nov. 22 (AKM). The rare Hooded Merganser 
was seen at the Welder refuge from Nov. 13 to the 
end of the period (CC) and at Cove on Nov. 18 
(AKM). 

Hawks.—On Sept. 6, a flock of about 20 Mississippi 
Kites was observed flying southward over Austin 
(FSW ). McKay reported Sharp-shinned, Cooper's and 
Red-tailed Hawks scarce at Cove. A Harlan’s Hawk, 
rare on the Upper Coast, was seen near Sugarland on 
Nov. 25 (Stephen G. Williams). Broad-winged Hawks 
were numerous on Galveston Island on Sept. 2, during 
a migration which included 7 species of hawks (Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles W. Hamilton). John O'Neill re- 
ported hundreds at Houston on Sept. 24, and 200+ 
were seen on Oct. 7 in the Sheldon—Lake Houston area 
(Lucille Roby, LS). Cottam found Broad-wings abun- 
dant in migration at Welder on Sept. 26. On Oct. 5, 
nearly 500 Swainson’s Hawks flew over the Welder 
refuge (CC); no other significant numbers were re- 
ported. McKay reported the Peregrine Falcon at Cove 
on Nov. 4, commenting that it was never before so 
late or so scarce. First report of the Pigeon Hawk was 
an immature bird near Houston on Aug. 25 (CH, 
Ruth Moorman, LS). Sparrow Hawks were first seen 
at Welder on Aug. 23 (CC), at Austin on Aug. 25 
(EBK), at College Station (Keith L. Dixon) and on 
Galveston Island (Thelma Smith, et al.) on Sept. 3. 

Rails —McKay reported only one King Rail at Cove 
and attributed their absence to the lack of fresh water 
and an excess of salt water. Clapper Rails were more 
numerous than usual at Cove throughout the season 
(AKM). The Virginia Rail was reported in the Gal- 
veston Bay area on Sept. 16 (CWH), and migrants 
were seen in Austin on Oct. 2 (Mrs. W. D. Anderson, 
Mrs. Morris S. Schwartz). Soras accurred at Austin in 
unprecedented numbers. Peak migration occurred be- 
tween Oct. 2 and 20. A count of 11 birds on Oct. 4 
was more than is usually reported for the area during 
an entire year. At one place on the margin of Lake 
Austin, as many as 9 birds were present daily between 
Oct. 2 and 8, and could be seen feeding on a mat of 
aquatic vegetation—as much as an estimated 50 yards 
from the nearest cover (Philip Campbell III, FSW). 

Shorebirds through Skimmers.—The occurrence of a 
Snowy Plover at Cove on Sept. 2 and 3 was termed 
very unusual (AKM). Burt L. Monroe, Jr., reported 
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SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The first cool front of 
the season entered the Region on Aug. 19, ending a 
period of above-normal temperatures. Mild weather 
prevailed through- 
out September and 
October; cool fronts 
were weak, or failed 
to reach into South 
Texas. Some unsea- 
sonably high tem- 
peratures occurred 
during the last half 
of September and 
the first half of Oc- 
tober. The first 
“norther’’ of fall moved across the Region on Nov. 2. 
Light frost reached into upper portions on Nov. 9, 
but it was not until the morning of Nov. 27 that kill- 
ing frost extended to the Upper Coast and deep into 
South Texas. Rainfall was generally far below normal 
and critical drought conditions continued. Some locally 
heavy showers fell in association with frontal move- 
ments, especially during the third week of October 
and the first week-end of November. Rainfall was not 
sufficient, however, to build up subsoil moisture, and 
by late November a series of diy northers were de- 
pleting surface moisture and slowing the growth of 
winter weeds, grass and small grains. 
Drought.—The drought played an increasing role in 
movement and distribution of land, water and shore- 
birds. The entire Region was affected, and the cdm- 
ments of individual reporters may be taken as typical. 
Arlie K. McKay, veteran observer in the Cove area 
(Chambers County, north of Galveston Bay), wrote: 
“We have the worst drought of this century. Salt 
water, and lack of water above tidewater have greatly 
changed the marshes. This has been helped by over- 
grazing and an excess of nutrias. Many trees and vines 
died. There is a general shortage of bird feed, such as 
weed and grass seed, acorns, berries and insects. It is 
hard to judge the effect on bird abundance. Lack of 
cover gives an appearance of relatively greater num- 
bers. This is especially true of sparrows which are 
concentrated in scattered weed patches and dead or 
half-dead briar patches. I have found no Leconte’s or 
Henslow’s Sparrows, nor any place to expect any.” 
From Houston, Mrs. Norma C. Oates commented: 
“Rainfall is still below normal, resulting in dry pas- 
tures, fewer weed seeds and insects. It has not affected 
many of the plants bearing fruits such as the pyra- 
cantha bushes which are heavy with berries this year. 
Holly and yaupon also seem plentiful. In Houston, 
however, the sub-normal rainfall over such a long 
period has depleted moisture from the subsoil, causing 
many of the large pines to die in parks and residential 
areas.’ Mrs. Conger N. Hagar, at Rockport, reported 
that there was no fresh water on the peninsula, but 
that weed seed and acorns were plentiful. In the 
western half of the Region, where drought conditions 
have been severe over a longer period, fresh water 
and food supplies were even harder to find. The fol- 
lowing statement was made by Clarence Cottam, direc- 
tor of the Rob and Bessie Welder Wildlife Founda- 
tion (refuge between Sinton and Taft in San Patricio 
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County): “This is my second fall in South Texas, and 
I have noted a distinct difference in the composition 
of birdlife in our section of the state, particularly on 
the Welder Refuge. I suspect the major factor re- 
sponsible for these changes is the drought. . . . The 
Welder Refuge, I believe, is the driest that it has ever 
been in recorded history. All our ponds are bone dry, 
and as a consequence our shorebirds and waterfow! are 
practically non-existent.’”” At Seguin, Miss Marguerite 
Riedel remarked that parts of the Guadalupe River 
were actually dry during August, September, and the 
early part of October. 

Migration Trends —Absence of strong pushes of 
cold air in South Texas during August, September 
and October complicates the problem of correlating 
bird movement with frontal activity. Unseasonably 
cold air masses reported in northern states during 
August and September either did not reach South 
Texas or did so in greatly modified form, but may 
account for the early arrival dates of many non-breed- 
ing land birds, both (1) tropics-bound transients and 
(2) winter residents. This was noted particularly at 
Austin, a north-central outpost of the Region, where 
more than 50 per cent of (1) non-resident transient 
species arrived several days earlier than usual. The 
early arrival trend of (2) winter resident landbird 
species was even more consistent—of 22 common 
winter species selected at random, 14 species were 
earliest for the 4-year period (1953-56) by an aggre- 
gate average of 9 days, while 6 of these exceeded the 
earliest-known arrival record. Mild weather may ac- 
count for the late departure dates of some strictly mi- 
grant species; however, the drought should again be 
considered a factor. All birds reaching Austin would 
have traversed drought areas, as even north and east 
Texas were seriously affected by a dry summer. Austin 
was literally an oasis in a parched land. Both cul- 
tivated and wild trees, shrubs and vines produced 
large seed and fruit crops, and most of the weeds and 
grasses which survived the summer could be found 
along the Colorado River—kept at a steady flow by a 
series of large dams upstream. Baltimore Orioles were 
seen in numbers over an extended period and Bul- 
lock’s Orioles were relatively common. More Catbirds, 
Wood Thrushes, and Yellow-breasted Chats were seen 
than usual in fall, and some individuals lingered in 
favored spots for as long as several weeks. From data 
at hand from other areas, it is not possible to reach 
any satisfactory conclusions which would project an 
analysis of the season at Austin as a reasonable sample 
of the Region as a whole. Major migration waves, as 
reported at scattered localities, can not be fitted into 
any Region-wide pattern of movement. This may be 
due in part to a scarcity of field observers who make 
daily observations, as well as the difficulty in obtain- 
ing reports consistently from all areas where observa- 
tions are made. It should be mentioned that no direct 
reports were received from the important Rio Grande 
Delta area, or from the extreme eastern and western 
areas of the Region. The record-breaking migration of 
western hummingbird species at Rockport stands out 
as a major event of the fall season. Other develop- 
ments of unusual interest, on a broader scale, include 
the fall dispersal of Blue Jays to the south, the ap- 
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Anna's, and Allen’s Hummingbirds, their appearance 
on the Texas coast “‘violates all the rules.’”’ On the 
other hand, it was not surprising to find the Broad- 
tailed and Rufous Hummingbirds at Rockport, but the 
numbers in which they occurred were remarkable. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers —Red-shafted Flickers 
were seen at Galveston County Park on Nov. 3 
(CHA, VLE), and in Houston on Nov. 18 (NCO, 
LS) ; they are rare on the Upper Coast. Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers arrived early at Austin, Oct. 5 (FSW), 
and at Houston on Oct. 7 (SGW). Aiken and Ema- 
nuel reported large numbers of Eastern Kingbirds 
flying over Rio Hondo, in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, and many migrants near Kingsville on Sept. 
3, A Tropical Kingbird was found at Beeville on Oct. 
17, north of its usual range (AHG). McKay re- 
ported Western Kingbirds at Cove between Aug. 26 
and Oct. 14, ‘“‘the most ever.” One was seen near 
Baytown on Sept. 23 (CWH). On Nov. 11 and 18, 
a Derby Flycatcher was studied and carefully identified 
in extreme southeastern Live Oak County about 6 
miles northwest of Mathis, along the Nueces River 
(AHG, Mrs. Lera Knight). This species is resident on 
the Rio Grande Delta. The Say’s Phoebe was seen at 
Welder on Sept. 30 (CC), and at Beeville on Nov. 27 
(AHG). One at Cove on Nov. 3 was McKay’s first 
observation there. Mrs. Hagar reported a heavy move- 
ment of Empidonax flycatchers at Rockport. Migra- 
tion at Austin was much heavier than usual, with 
peak counts on Sept. 3 and 22 (FSW). 

Blue Jays —The fall dispersal of Blue Jays was 
record-breaking in some localities. Mrs. Hagar re- 
ported that in her 21 years at Rockport she had never 
observed a Blue Jay there, but on Oct. 15 they ap- 
peared in numbers—one flock in the oaks containing 
45 birds. Smaller numbers were seen thereafter, and 
a few were still present on Dec. 5. Mrs. Hagar re- 
marked that Aransas National Wildlife Refuge was 
also “swamped,” but no reports of numbers were 
given. Cottam reported a “sizable flock’”” on Sept. 
17, with a few remaining until November on the 
Welder refuge; he had observed none there the year 
before. A single bird was seen at Beeville from Oct. 
12 to 15 (AHG), and Blue Jays were reported in San 
Antonio from Oct. 20 to Nov. 14 (FB). On the 
Upper Coast, small numbers were seen on Galveston 
Island, where there is little suitable habitat and they 
are not thought to occur regularly—4 on Nov. 4 
(CHA, VLE) and 5 or 6 on Nov. 10 (NCO, LS) in 
Kempner Park. Mrs. Oates commented that the tree- 
less coastal plains and varying distances of water act 
as natural barriers between Galveston and the Houston 
area and bayshore communities where Blue Jays are 
not unusual. Regarding the penetration of Blue Jays 
to the coast, Kincaid remarked that they appeared 
“far south for so far west.” 

Wrens, Thrashers —House Wrens were found at 
Austin (FSW) and at Welder (CC) on Sept. 15. at 
least 2 weeks earlier than usual. Bewick’s Wren is 
considered a rare visitor on the Upper Coast. A sin- 
gle bird seen in Houston on July 27 was believed to 
be an early fall migrant (SGW). McKay recorded the 
Bewick’s Wren at Cove on Oct. 2, 2 days early. He 
reported them more numerous this fall than ever be- 


fore, with a peak count of 9 on Nov. 3. Dixon saw 
this species at College Station on Sept. 28 and Oct. 7, 
the third occurrence there in his experience. The 
Short-billed Marsh Wren was late at Cove, on Nov. 3, 
and in far below normal numbers (AKM). Catbirds 
were seen much more frequently than usual in Austin. 
Observations extended from Sept. 22 to Oct. 26 
(FSW). Sage Thrashers entered the western half of 
the Region in some numbers by late October. Cottam 
reported ‘‘a considerable number’’ at Welder during 
the period, with the first bird seen on Oct. 15. Mrs. 
Schwartz and Mrs. Henry J. Thaxton found a flock of 
about 12 at roadside a few miles east of Austin on 
Oct. 21, the day after passage of a cool front. Mon- 
roe reported single birds in the Kingsville area on Oct. 
20, 23 and Nov. 3. They were seen in the San An- 
tonio area on Nov. 3, 22 and 25, with a group of 5 
on the latter date (Mr. and Mrs. Grady Loftin). 
Thrushes through Shrikes—Six Am. Robins were 
seen at Welder on Oct. 14 (CC) and a single bird 
appeared at Rockport on Oct. 18 (CNH), well ahead 
of the first migration noted at San Antonio on Oct. 
22 (FB) and at Austin on Oct. 25 (EBK). Very early 
Hermit Thrush arrivals were at Beeville on Sept. 20 
(AHG) and San Antonio on Oct. 1 (FB). Ten 
Mountain Bluebirds were seen in extreme southeastern 
Live Oak County on Nov. 25 (AHG), a rather early 
date for this rare winter visitor. A Townsend's Soli- 
taire at Austin on Oct. 9 was also very early (FSW). 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were seen in large numbers in 
upper and central coastal areas during late August and 
early September. Ruby-crowned Kinglets were early, 
reaching Austin on Sept. 25 (FSW), and College 
Station on Sept. 26 (KLD). Water Pipits were first 
noted at Houston on Oct. 17 (SGW). The first 
Sprague’s Pipit was recorded at Welder on Oct. 22 
(CC). McKay reported them at Cove from Oct. 27, 
with a high count of 27 on Nov. 22. The first report 
of Cedar Waxwings was at Austin on Oct. 29—rather 
early—when about 20 were seen flying into a strong 
south wind (FSW). A Gray Shrike was identified on 
Mustang Island by the Andersons and Lockwoods on 
Oct. 13. A Loggerhead Shrike was seen near Laredo 
on Aug. 16, very early for so far south (EBK). 
Warblers —A Prothonotary Warbler at Beeville on 
Sept. 20 was Mrs. Geiselbrecht’s first. This species, 
rare in fall, was reported at Rockport on Oct. 2 
(CNH). The Worm-eating Warbler, another rare fall 
migrant, was seen at Santa Ana National Wildlife 
Refuge on Sept. 2 (VLE), and at Cove on Sept. 9 
(AKM). Three adult male Golden-winged Warblers 
seen at Austin—Sept. 9 (FSW, ef al.), Sept. 10 (Mrs. 
Worth Cottingham, Jr., Mrs. Arnold Staubach) and 
Sept. 29 (John O. Rowlett )—and an adult male Ceru- 
lean Warbler at Austin on Sept. 27 (MSS, HJT), 
were reminiscent of the 1956 spring migration when a 
number of warblers. which migrate largely to the 
east of the Region, appeared in some numbers. Mrs. 
Hagar reported a heavy migration of Orange-crowned 
and Nashville Warblers at Rockport in mid-October, 
and Mrs. Oates found them there by the hundreds on 
Oct. 21 after a rain. Mvrtle Warblers, common during 
winter. were first seen at Houston on Oct. 18 (SGW), 
and at Rockport on Oct. 20 (NCO). An early Audu- 
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100+ Mountain Plover at Rockport on Oct. 27, and 
25 were seen in southwestern Bee County on Nov. 15 
(AHG, Mrs. G. C. Impson, Mrs. Dolph Quinn). Wil- 
son’s Snipe arrived at Austin (FSW) and at Cove 
on Sept. 30; a count of 37 birds at Cove on this day 
was the season’s peak number (AKM). McKay had 
Upland Sandpipers at Cove on July 14, 2 days early. 
They were noted at Austin (FSW) and at Beeville 
(AHG) on July 26. Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported a 
large flight at Beeville on Sept. 23. Over 200 Red 
Knots were estimated at Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 1 
(VLE, Luther C. Goldman). Stilt Sandpipers were 
recorded at Welder on July 18 (CC). A count of 50 
was made on Galveston Island on Aug. 18 (NCO, 
et al.). McKay reported a good season for Western 
Sandpipers at Cove; however, no Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers were recorded there, which was unusual. Black- 
necked- Stilts remained at Cove until Oct. 15, a late 
date (AKM), and 50+ were seen at Corpus Christi 
on Oct. 27 (BLM). An unusual number of reports 
were received for Wilson’s Phalarope, scarce in fall. 
The only sizable numbers reported were about 200 
birds seen near the causeway to Padre Island (north 
end) on Sept. 3 (Carl H. Aiken, VLE). Franklin’s 
Gulls were reported at Rockport on Aug. 29 (CNH). 
Huge flights of 1000+ were observed in the Kings- 
ville area on Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1 (BLM). Four 
Cabot’s Terns, rare summer visitors, were reported at 
Galveston on Oct. 20 (CH, LS). A very unusual ob- 
servation inland was an immature Black Skimmer on 
Country Club Lake at Bryan on Oct. 10 (KLD). * 
Anis through Swifts—Three Groove-billed Anis, 
accidental visitors on the Upper Coast, were found 
in Galveston on Oct. 14 (CWH). Noel Perley re- 
corded Common Nighthawks almost daily in Houston 
during late fall—as many as 17+ on Dec. 1. His 
latest available report listed 4 on Dec. 8. This species 
is not generally to be expected on the Texas coast 
after October. Last dates seen for Chimney Swifts 
were Oct. 18 at College Station (KLD), Oct. 20 at 
Austin (FSW) and Beeville (AHG), and Oct. 28 at 
Houston (SGW ). The largest concentration was noted 
at Rosenberg on Oct. 19, when an estimated 5000+ 
swifts were circling at dusk over a school building. 
(NCO, RM, Mrs. Jerry Baker). 
Hummingbirds—The hummingbird migration at 
Rockport, described by Mrs. Hagar as “the largest 
and lasted the longest ever,” amazed observers. Mrs. 
Oates, writing for the Spoonbill, monthly newsletter 
of the Ornithology Group of the Houston Outdoor 
Nature Club, summarized the migration as follows: 
‘Hummingbirds by the thousands migrated through 
Rockport during September and October. . . . In one 
day (Sept. 12, 1956), Mrs. Hagar recorded the fol- 
lowing 7 species—Ruby-throated, Black-chinned, Ru- 
fous, Broad-tailed, Amna’s, Costa’s, and Allen’s 
Hummingbirds. The migration reached its peak on 
Sept. 21-22, but the numbers of individuals did not 
noticeably diminish for 2 weeks, with hummers still 
going through in considerable numbers late into Oc- 
tober. Numerous Broad-tailed, Rufous and Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds were still in the area on Oct. 
21 (NCO). Food was plentiful . . . they seemed es- 
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fusely on Live Oak Peninsula. . . . The Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird is the most common migrant through 
Rockport with Black-chinned and Broad-tailed Hum. 
mingbirds regular but not so numerous, while Rufous 
and Buff-bellied Hummingbirds are rare migrants. In 
the present fall migration the most numerous species 
was the Broad-tailed with the Rufous Hummingbird 
next... .’’ Mrs. Hagar remarked that there were ‘‘days 
when the Anna’s and Broad-tails far outnumbered 
Ruby-throats.’"” Observation of Costa’s and Allen's 
Hummingbirds constituted new sight records for the 
Texas coast, if not for the entire state—these species 
are not included in Check List of the Birds of Texas, 
1956, by Col. L. R. Wolfe. Costa’s (a total of 4) and 
Allen’s (a total of 3) were seen on Sept. 12, 13 and 
14. Mrs. Hagar stated that although many females and 
immature birds were seen, only fully adult (male) 
birds were included in her counts. The Costa’s Hum- 
mingbird was seen also by Phil Lerna of Stanford, 
Calif. and Mrs. T. J. Richmond. Anna’s Humming- 
birds were seen every day between Sept. 11 and 29—at 
first males, then females and immatures. Mrs. Hagar 
estimated 300-++ birds. Other observers were Lerna, 
Burt L. Monroe, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Lock- 
wood, and Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Anderson. There is 
one specimen record of Anna’s Hummingbird for 
Texas, from Brewster County. This species occurred 
at Rockport for the first time on Sept. 8 through 27, 
1955. 

Observations at Taft, about 20 miles west and 
slightly south of Rockport, offer the only known-link 
with the Rockport migration. An adult male Allen's 
Hummingbird was identified there by Mrs. Clarence 
Cottam. She observed this bird many times from Sept. 4 
for a period of about a week, within a range of 10 feet 
or less and with binoculars. On several occasions this 
bird was sitting on a limb or wire near the Cottams’ 
front door beside a male Rufous, and it was possible 
to compare the backs of the two species. Dr. Cottam, 
who is acquainted with the Allen's Hummingbird in 
California, but who was away at the time, stated that 
from Mrs. Cottam’s detailed description he is con- 
vinced of the accuracy of her identification. He re- 
ported a great influx of hummingbirds in the Taft 
area. The Black-chinned Hummingbird was first re- 
corded on Sept. 4, and within 10 days the peak of 
migration seemed to be on. Broad-tailed Humming- 
birds were recorded from Sept. 4 to Oct. 10, and 
Ruby-throats were seen as late as Oct. 26. Rufous 
Hummingbirds were present in goodly numbers dur- 
ing the period that the Allen’s was observed (CC). 

From Beeville, about 35 miles northwest of Taft, 
Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported a heavy movement of Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds from early September to Oc- 
tober. She observed only 1 Rufous Hummingbird, her 
first record for Beeville, between Sept. 18 and 20. 
Two Rufous Hummingbirds were reported from San 
Antonio, one on Aug. 10 (Mrs. John Kush) and one 
from Sept. 7 through 27 (Mrs. Frank Bluemel, Sr.) 
On the Upper Coast, one was seen at Houston on 
Oct. 28 (CWH), and one at Cove on Nov. 1 (AKM). 
No explanation has been advanced for the migration 
of western hummingbirds at Rockport. As Kincaid 
remarked, considering the normal range of Costa's, 
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bon’s Warbler was carefully identified in Kempner 
Park in Galveston on Sept. 29 (NCO, et al.). This 
species is a rare winter visitor to the Upper Coast, and 
occurs irregularly on the Central Coast. Mrs. Hagar 
reported ‘many’ at Rockport on Oct. 11, and they 
were abundant around Rockport Cottages on Oct. 20 
and 21 (NCO). Black-throated Gray Warblers, rare 
in the Austin area, were seen there on Oct. 7 (WC, 
AS), and Nov. 4 (PC, FSW) and 6 (Mrs. George 
Bickler, AHG). A very late Yellow-breasted Chat was 
seen near Bastrop on Oct. 28 (EBK). The Am. Red- 
start was first seen in San Antonio on Aug. 16 (FB) 
and last seen at College Station on Nov. 23 (KLD). 

Meadowlarks through Tanagers—A major push of 
Meadowlarks was noted at Austin on Oct. 21 (Ada 
Marie Webster, FSW) and at San Antonio on Oct. 22 
(FB), following passage of a cool front which en- 
tered the Region on Oct. 20. Only reports of the Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird, a very early migrant, were 6 
birds at Beeville on July 12 (Teal Adkins) and 1 at 
Austin on July 19 (FSW). Mrs. Hagar reported the 
Baltimore Oriole at Rockport on August 21, with 
peak numbers on Sept. 12. This species moved through 
Austin between Aug. 27 and Oct. 14, with the main 
migration between Sept. 1 and 23 (FSW). Mrs. Blue- 
mel reported movement at San Antonio between Aug. 
30 and Oct. 1, with peak numbers on Sept. 7. Migrant 
Bullock’s Orioles were noted at Austin in unusual 
numbers between July 29 and Sept. 27 (FSW). One 
was seen at Galveston on Sept. 2, an unusual record 
for the Upper Coast. The Hepatic Tanager, an¢ex- 
tremely rare migrant in the Rio Grande Delta, was 
reported at Bentsen State Park near Mission on Sept. 
2 (CHA, VLE). 

Finches. —Indigo Buntings were frequently seen at 
Austin between Sept. 22 and Oct. 28 (FSW), at San 
Antonio between Sept. 25 and Oct. 18 (FB), and at 
Beeville between Sept. 22 and Nov. 2 (AHG). Mi- 
gration of Dickcissels was well underway by mid- 
August. In brush country around Encinal, Kincaid ob- 
served about 75 birds in 2 groups as they came in to 
rest early on the morning of Aug. 16. Most migrants 
had gone by early October, although 2 were seen in 
the Kingsville area on Nov. 3 (BLM) and McKay 
observed a very late bird at Cove on Nov. 18. A 
House Finch, an unusual visitor to the coastal area, 
was seen on the Welder refuge on Nov. 11 (CC). 
Pine Siskins were found west of Houston, in the Katy- 
Hockley area, on Nov. 4 (CWH), and on Nov. 10 at 
Cove where this bird was 9 days earlier than the rec- 
ord (AKM). Am. Goldfinches appeared in Austin on 
Oct. 27 (PC, FSW), and Williams reported them in 
Houston on Nov. 3. On Aug. 15, Kincaid found about 
12 Lesser Goldfinches at Brownsville, where they are 
rare migrants. 

Sparrows —The Green-tailed Towhee, a rare winter 
visitor along the coast, was first reported at Welder 
on Oct. 7 (CC), at Rockport on Oct. 15 (CNH), at 
Cove on Oct. 21 (AKM), and at Corpus Christi on 
Oct. 27 (BLM). The Eastern Towhee was found at 
College Station on Oct. 22 (KLD). A Spotted Tow- 
hee was seen in Austin on Oct. 7 (Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Brownlee), but these birds were not present in ap- 
preciable numbers until Oct. 21 (AMW, FSW). Lark 
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Buntings invaded the western half of the Region in 
impressive numbers. They were first noted at Austin 
(PC, FSW) and in the Kingsville area (BLM) on 
Oct. 20, and west of Beeville on Oct. 21 (AHG), 
Cottam reported them fairly common on the Welder 
refuge since Oct. 22. Flocks counted during November 
numbered up to 400 birds. Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported 
a heavy movement through Bee, Karnes and Live 
Oak Counties, Mrs. Bluemel reported a large concen. 
tration in the San Antonio area since Nov. 25, and 
they were common and widespread in Kleberg County 
(BLM). Kincaid commented that some years South 
Texas is a main wintering ground for this species, al- 
though they do not usually extend east of a north- 
south line anchored on Austin. On the Central Coast, 
however, they had penetrated as far eastward as 
Rockport on Nov. 19. Grasshopper Sparrows were 
early at Rockport on Sept. 29 (CNH), and the earliest 
ever by 28 days at Cove on Oct. 7 (AKM). Earl 
Vesper Sparrows were recorded at Welder on Sept. 17 
(CC), and in eastern Travis County on Sept. 29 (PC. 
FSW ), but they were not numerous until November. 
Of the juncos, only the Slate-colored is common in 
any part of the Region in normal years. This species 
first appeared at Austin on Oct. 27 (PC, FSW), and 
was normally common throughout November. On the 
Upper Coast, where it is considered an uncommon 
winter resident, it appeared in above normal numbers 
at Cove (20+ on Nov. 22—AKM), and was aou- 
merous in the Houston area on Nov. 25 (VLE). Slate- 
colored Juncos appeared in Rockport on Nov. 22 
(CNH). An adult male Oregon Junco was identified 
in Houston by Jeter on Nov. 9; this species is not on 
the Upper Gulf Coast check list. A major incursion of 
western juncos was apparent in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the Region. The Oregon Junco (Pink-sided) 
was recorded at Austin on Oct. 17 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Roswell G. Miller) and was seen occasionally through- 
out the period (FSW). It was reported in San An- 
tonio between Oct. 23 and Nov. 1 (FB, Mrs. Henry 
Karl, JK). This species is ordinarily uncommon in 
even the westernmost part of the Region. On Nov. 26, 
they were seen at Rockport, about 125 miles southeast 
of San Antonio (CNH). Single Gray-headed Juncos 
were identified at Austin on Oct. 20 (RGM), Oct. 28 
(John A. Alderman, FSW), and Nov. 4 (PC, FSW), 
the first ever recorded in that area. Clay-colored and 
Harris's Sparrows, rare winter visitors so far east as 
the Upper Coast, appeared in that section in unusual 
numbers. Harris’s Sparrows were first seen in Houston 
on Oct. 27 (RM, NCO, LS) and at Cove on Nov. 18 
(AKM), but most observations were made during the 
last week of November. They arrived at Rockport on 
Nov. 18 (CNH). White-crowned Sparrows were seen 
in San Antonio on Oct. 6 (FB) and at Rockport on 
Oct. 7 (CNH). They were abundant in many areas 
by mid-November, but it was in upper coastal coun- 
ties, where they are uncommon winter residents, that 
they were exciting comment from observers. They 
were reported numerous at Anahuac on the eastern 
shore of Trinity Bay on Nov. 11 (CWH), and McKay 
counted about 50 at Cove on Nov. 22. Lincoln's 
Sparrows were fewer than usual in the Houston area 
(SGW), and Cottam reported them much less com- 
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mon than a year ago at Welder.—Frep S. WEBSTER, 
Jr., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The Region experienced a warm, dry fall 
up to the last week of October, when both sides of the 

















Continental Divide had freezing or near-freezing 
weather with some snow. Blizzard conditions prevailed 
at Great Falls, Mont. During November the weather 
was generally dry and sunny again east of the Divide 
but cooler and cloudy in western Montana, northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington. Snow cover was 
sparse or completely lacking during most of the 
period. The prolonged mild weather did not appear 
to have any great effect on bird migration in general. 
Most species seemed to be about on schedule, while 
some appeared to be a little early or late. The late 
October cold spell apparently brought about a large 
movement of geese and possibly helped bring Bo- 
hemian Waxwings in a week or so early. Much of 
the northern flight of ducks apparently had not yet 
occurred by the end of November. 

Credit for observations, unless otherwise noted, is 
as listed in Audubon Field Notes 10:397 (1956). 

Loons and Grebes—Common Loons, reported only 
from Great Falls, were migrating during October in 
smaller numbers than usual. Eared Grebes were by 
far the most abundant grebe. Fifty were on a lake 
near Great Falls, Oct. 27, and at least 40 were at 
Turnbull Wildlife Refuge, Wash. on Oct. 21. A 
few Horned, Western and Pied-billed Grebes were 
noted in the Region. A Black-crowned Night 
Heron, rare in this region, was at Lewiston., Idaho, 
July 16 (T. D. Burleigh). 

Waterfowl —Whistling Swans were on the move 
during October and November, with the larger num- 
bers occurring east of the Divide. About 100 were on 
Willow Creek Reservoir in the Bozeman, Mont. 
area, Oct. 26 (Leo Middendorf). A large migratory 
movement of Canada Geese was noted at Missoula, 
Oct. 27. Hundreds were at Turnbull, Oct. 21 (Ste- 
phen O. Stanley) and the birds were numerous on the 
Missouri River at Great Falls toward the end of 
November. Two White-fronted Geese were seen at 
Lewiston, Sept. 16. Lesser Snow Geese were migrat- 
ing over Missoula, Oct. 12. An impressive movement, 
apparently of Snow Geese, occurred over Libby, Mont. 
the night of Oct. 27. One flock, counted with binocu- 


lars by the dim light from the town, contained 
around 300 birds. The main northern flight of ducks 
apparently had not yet arrived by the end of the 
period. Lola Hiett ventured this opinion and Fred 
Peterson in his column in the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review for Nov. 25 thought likewise. He reported 
W. A. Rodgers, manager at Turnbull, as saying the 
duck population there was very low for that time of 
year. Peterson also mentioned ‘‘a few ducks on Spra- 
gue Lake, maybe 10,000 to 15,000 which is not a 
staggering number for that body of water.” Walker 
reported about 1000 on the river at Great Falls by 
Nov. 23. Of unusual interest were the 1500 Am. 
Golden-eyes at Great Falls, Nov. 23. An unusually 
large number of Barrow’s Golden-eye were with 
them—about 30 on Dec. 1. An Old-squaw again 
appeared on the Missouri at Great Falls, Nov. 23. 
A female Harlequin Duck, the first record for the 
species for the city, was present on the river in 
Spokane from Nov. 4 through 12. A few Buffle- 
heads were seen. Two were killed on Kicking Horse 
Reservoir, Oct. 13 (LH); one was seen at Missoula, 
Oct. 14 and one at Spokane, Sept. 9 (W. Hall). 
Great Falls had 32 by Dec. 1. 

Hawks and Eagles —Walker got his second record 
of a Turkey Vulture in the Little Belt Mountains, 
Aug. 24. Reported elsewhere only from Missoula, the 
species was not seen after Sept. 16 there. November 
and early December brought single Goshawks to 
Great Falls, St. Ignatius, Missoula and Lewiston, 
Mont. Migrating Sharp-shinned and Cooper's Hawks 
appeared sparse, except at Great Falls during October, 
when they were fairly common. Walker reported 
missing the main Swainson’s Hawk migration but 
noticed scattered bands of a dozen or so during the 
last of August at Great Falls. A Rough-legged Hawk 
appeared at Moscow, Idaho, Oct. 20 and several Fer- 
ruginous were observed near Harlowton, Mont., Aug. 
15 (Davis). Five Golden Eagles were seen in a 
heavy snowstorm near Augusta, Mont., Oct. 27 
(TW). Pigeon Hawks were mentioned by most re- 
porters west of the Divide. At Spokane the birds were 
frequent visitors after Oct. 27, when winter weather 
first struck. A noticeable flight of Sparrow Hawks 
passed Moscow, Sept. 16. The birds were noted as 
late as Nov. 10 at Spokane. 

Am. Coot, Shorebirds—Moderate numbers of Am. 
Coots arrived at Great Falls with the late October 
cold snap. Hand noted them as common at Ninepipe 
and Kicking Horse Reservoirs, Aug. 31 and Sept. 12. 
The Ringed Plover appeared from July 14 to Sept. 
9 in eastern Washington and northern Idaho. Eleven 
were counted at Turnbull. The Am. Golden Plover 
was observed, Sept. 13 and 22, at Lewiston (TDB) 
and at Turnbull, Sept. 4 and 7. Turnbull also had 
1 or 2 of the Black-bellied, Aug. 3 and 4. Around 
Missoula Wilson’s Snipe seemed much less common 
than formerly, with no noticeable flight. Walker 
noted them commonly in a marsh area near Great 
Falls and saw them last on Nov. 22. A flock of at 
least 15 Long-billed Curlew near Martinsdale, Mont., 
Aug. 15, was probably migrating (CVD). Spotted 
Sandpipers lingered around Spokane as late as Oct. 
6. West of the Divide Solitary Sandpipers appeared 
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between July 12 (Turnbull) and Sept. 16 (Mis- 
soula). June 24 brought the first Greater Yellow- 
legs at Turnbull, and Lewiston still had the species 
on Nov. 16 (TDB). Observations of the Lesser 
stretched from July 17, Lewiston (TDB) and Turn- 
bull, to Sept. 23, Reardan Lake, Wash. Pectoral 
Sandpipers arrived first at Turnbull, July 4. Reardan 
Lake had 40 or 50 on Sept. 23; a few were still 
there on Nov. 10 (W. Hall). Baird’s, Least, Semi- 
palmated and Western Sandpipers were noted as 
usual. Dowitchers were noted at Great Falls, near 
Spokane, Lewiston and Potlatch, Idaho (Idaho ob- 
servations by TDB). Reardan Lake had about 100, 
Sept. 23; a few were still there on Nov. 10 (W. 
Hall). Hall and L. La Fave also obtained the unusual 
record of a Red-backed Sandpiper at Reardan Lake 
on the latter date. Marbled Godwits appeared near 
Great Falls in August and at Turnbull, July 4 and 
Aug. 27, 16 birds on the latter date. The Am. Avocet 
was reported only from Lewiston, July 1 (TDB). 
Sanderlings appeared at Turnbull from Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 4 and were noted at Lewiston, Aug. 31 (TDB). 
Wilson’s and Northern Phalaropes were recorded 
west of the Divide. The latter species showed a peak 
of 300 at Lewiston, Aug. 27 (TDB) and of 82 on 
the same day at Turnbull. 

Gulls and Terns.—A light migration of California 
Gulls at Great Falls was over in early October. Single 
birds were at Turnbull, Aug. 6 and Wawawai, Wash., 
Sept. 23. Ring-billed Gulls seemed about as ugual. 
Noteworthy were Bonaparte’s Gulls, 9 at Lewiston 
on Oct. 28 and 2 on Nov. 1 (TDB), and singles near 
Missoula, Oct. 26 and Nov. 1. A Franklin’s Gull 
was killed by a Prairie Falcon at Turnbull on Aug. 
28. The skin constitutes the first record for southeast- 
ern Washington. Forster's Tern, reported only by 
Hand at Ninepipe and Kicking Horse Reservoirs, was 
last seen on Aug. 10. Six Common Terns were at 
Lewiston, Aug. 27. Verner had a late record of Aug. 
31 for the Black Tern at Turnbull. 

Doves and Owls——Hand reported that the Mourn- 
ing Dove was the only bird around Missoula, in addi- 
tion to the Common Starling, which showed a de- 
cided increase. Davis found a single bird near Boze- 
man at the rather late date of Nov. 4. A single 
Horned Owl was reported at Sprague Lake near 
Spokane, Nov. 10 (W. Hall). The Pygmy Owl ap- 
peared in Moscow on Nov. 12 (TDB) and in Libby, 
Mont., Nov. 14, and was not recorded elsewhere. A 
Short-eared Owl was seen at Missoula, Oct. 24, 
and one was shot at Libby at about the same date. 

Nighthawks, Swifts, Kingfishers, Hummingbirds — 
Common Nighthawks were migrating in good-sized 
flocks in late July and early August at Great Falls. 
The latest movement of any size was of about 20 
birds at Libby, Sept. 7. Vaux’s Swift, noted only at 
Missoula, was last seen on Aug. 24. Of special note 
was an adult male Rufous Hummingbird on Aug. 
28 at Turnbull. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—Walker reported 
the usual light migration of Yellow-shafted Flickers in 
September around Great Falls. Lewis's Woodpecker 
was last seen at Missoula, Aug. 22 (early) and at 
Spokane, Aug. 31. Spokane still had a Yellow-bellied 
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Sapsucker on Oct. 13 (TDB), a rather late date. The 
last observation of the Eastern Kingbird was of one 
bird on Sept. 7 at Libby. A Traill’s Flycatcher col. 
lected at Palouse, Wash., Sept. 9, was an unusually 
late bird. Missoula recorded its last Western Wood 
Pewee, Aug. 30 and Libby, Aug. 31. 

Swallows —A few Violet-green Swallows lingered 
at Libby until Aug. 24, a late date. Tree Swallows 
had left Missoula and Libby by mid-August. A few 
Bank Swallows persisted at Reardan Lake until at 
least Sept. 23. Barn Swallows, as usual, were the 
latest swallows. Two were seen along the Little 
Spokane River on Oct. 6 (M. Haggin). Cliff Swal- 
lows were at Lewiston on Sept. 22 (TDB). 

Jays and Nuthatches—At Bozeman the Gray Jay 
had already come down from the mountains to 
feeders in town in spite of the fine weather. Earl 
and Lola Hiett report Steller’s Jay appearing near St. 
Ignatius on Oct. 13 and continuing in larger num. 
bers than they have ever seen before; one flock con- 
tained 15 birds. The Hietts also had a late record 
of an Am. Crow on Nov. 28. Red-breasted Nuthatches 
seemed very scarce at both Libby and Missoula, but 
appeared to be as usual at Spokane. 

Creepers, Dippers, Wrens, Thrushes—Great Falls 
had a flock of about 15 Brown Creepers during No- 
vember. Dippers appeared at Greenough Park, Mis- 
soula, Sept. 10. The House Wren was still noted at 
Lewiston on Oct. 8 (TDB) and 2 Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens lingered at Turnbull, Oct. 21 (SOS). Last 
dates for the Catbird were: Libby and Missoula, Sept. 
15, and Moscow, Sept. 26. The Am. Robin, as usual, 
had mostly migrated before November. However, 
Hand saw about 50 at Missoula, Dec. 2. An early 
Varied Thrush appeared at Spokane, Oct. 31. A 
Hermit Thrush was still at Bozeman on Nov. 5. 
Burleigh collected a Western and a Mountain Blue- 
bird at Genesee, Idaho, on the late date of Nov. 21. 
Hand reported the Mountain Bluebird as extremely 
scarce at Missoula. They seemed scarce at Libby also, 
but in eastern Washington several hundred migrat- 
ing birds were seen near Cheney, Oct. 29 (MH). 
Davis reported several on Aug. 15 in his area and 
Walker noted a flock of 15, Sept. 28, in the Little 
Belts. Further observations on the status of this 
species should be valuable. A few Townsend's Soli- 
taires had already come into the city at Missoula and 
Spokane and one was making its winter residence 
with the Hietts near St. Ignatius. 

Kinglets, Pipits and Waxwings—The Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet was still present at Moscow, Nov. 
8 (TDB). Water Pipits appeared first at Libby, Aug. 
31, and were seen as late as Nov. 1 at Missoula. They 
were at Lewiston, Nov. 11 (TDB). Bohemian Wax- 
wings appeared to be early in some places. At Libby 
about 100 had arrived by Oct. 27 (early). Moscow 
had 20 on Oct. 25 (TDB). Lack of Mountain Ash 
fruit may have caused the bulk of the birds to pass 
through Libby, for only small flocks (about 75 in one 
flock in early December) remained, while Missoula 
had at least 1000 at the end of November. The birds 
had not yet arrived in large numbers at Spokane. 
Cedar Waxwings seemed scarce at Missoula and 
Libby. At the latter place, none were recorded after 
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In the Little Belts a 


the very early date of Oct. 4. 
flock of 13 still remained, Nov. 24. 

Shrikes, Starlings and Vireos —A few Gray Shrikes 
were reported: 1 in Great Falls, Nov. 30; 2 at Turn- 


bull, Oct. 21 and 1 at Reardan, Wash., Nov. 22 
(SOS); 1 at Hauser, Idaho, Oct. 16 (TDB), and 1, 
probably this species, at Libby, Dec. 8. The Common 
Starling continued as common to abundant. The Soli- 
tary Vireo was not recorded a single time for the 
period. A Warbling Vireo was still at Moscow on 
Sept. 30 (TDB). 

Warblers —The Orange-crowned Warbler was last 
seen on Aug. 15 at Missoula and on Oct. 13 at 
Spokane (TDB). No Nashville Warblers were re- 
corded. A single Yellow Warbler at Libby, Sept. 6, 
was a new late date for Rogers. A Myrtle Warbler 
was collected, Oct. 7, at Potlatch, Idaho (TDB). 
Audubon’s departed on schedule. Verner noted mi- 
grant Townsend’s Warblers at Turnbull,’ Aug. 28; 
they were noted nowhere else. An injured Oven-bird 
was picked up in the business section of Spokane, 
Nov. 14, and constitutes the first record for Spokane 
(Buchecker). The latest Northern Water-thrush rec- 
ord was of one at Libby, Aug. 14. As usual, Mac- 
gillivray’s was not noted in western Montana after 
the last of August, but Sept. 27 was the last date 
for both Spokane (SOS) and Moscow (TDB). The 
latest Common Yellowthroat record was Sept. 30 at 
Libby. Black-capped Warblers appeared at Libby, 
Moscow and Spokane. The latest Am. Redstart ob- 
servation was Sept. 1 at Missoula. 

Meadowlarks, Blackbirds, Tanagers—A Western 
Meadowlark s.ill lingered near St. Ignatius on 
Nov. 27. At Great Falls they were massing for migra- 
tion on Oct. 6 and all left during the month. The last 
Yellow-headed Blackbird was noted at Great Falls, 
Oct. 6, at the time when the Red-wings were flocking 
for migration there. A rather late date for Brewer's 
Blackbirds in the Bozeman area was a flock of several 
on Nov. 4. A Rusty Blackbird, Sept. 28, at Great 
Falls, was Walker's second record there. A Brown- 
headed Cowbird was noted at Libby on Sept. 1 
(rather late). Hand noted his last Western Tanager 
on Sept. 1 (early) but the species was still at Libby 
on Sept. 15, a new late record for Rogers. 

Finches —Black-headed Grosbeaks were noted mi- 
grating only at Libby, a few between Aug. 5 and 
24. A Lazuli Bunting was banded at Libby, Aug. 30; 
also a new late date. Evening Grosbeaks appeared at 
Great Falls, Libby, Missoula and Spokane. Cassin’s 
Finch was noted up to Oct. 6 at Libby, again a new 
late date. A few Pine Grosbeaks had appeared there, 
the first on Nov. 18. Walker had the treat of seeing a 
flock of about 1000 Gray-crowned Rosy Finches on 
the plains west of Great Falls during the late October 
cold spell. Common Redpolls had appeared only at 
Spokane (early) and Libby. No Pine Siskin records 
for November appeared, in spite of rather mild wea- 
ther. Red Crossbills continued to be scarce or absent 
in most areas. Hand had not noted the species since 
June 23, 1955! Crossbills of undetermined species 
were noted around Superior, Mont. during the period, 
however (Richard L. Carter). 

Sparrows —Migrating Savannah Sparrows appeared, 


Aug. 25, at Missoula and reached peak numbers in 
mid-September. The last record was Oct. 17 at Hau- 
ser, Idaho (TDB). The Grasshopper Sparrow was 
noted there on Aug. 18 (TDB) and appeared at 
Turnbull, Aug. 20. A few Slate-colored Juncos moved 
through Great Falls; 2 appeared at Missoula; and 
2 at Spokane. Oregon Juncos seemed to move out of 
Libby about the time they were appearing at Spokane. 
The 88 birds banded in Libby this year may give 
some clue as to whether they migrate in the direction 
of Spokane. The species occurred at Great Falls 
in September and October. Hand reported that what 
appeared to be (Pink-sided) Oregon Juncos ap- 
peared at Missoula, as they do every fall. Am. Tree 
Sparrows appeared in good numbers, Nov. 10, near 
Great Falls, but appeared at Missoula and Lewiston 
(TDB) in late October. The Chipping Sparrow was 
still noted at Spokane on Oct. 9 (TDB). A few 
Brewer's Sparrows were noted at Missoula in August; 
1 at Libby, Sept. 1; and they had reached Wawawai, 
Wash., on the Snake River, Sept. 23 (Verner). Hand 
positively identified an immature Harris’s Sparrow 
at close range near Missoula, Nov. 1. White-crowns 
were migrating as usual from late August until mid- 
October. Golden-crowned Sparrows were observed at 
Potlatch, Idaho, Sept. 16 and Oct. 1 (TDB). An 
average White-throated Sparrow migration was noted 
in late September at Great Falls. A single bird was 
noted at St. Ignatius, Mont., Sept. 8. Burleigh noted 
the Fox Sparrow at Moscow, Sept. 17. Migrant Lin- 
coln’s Sparrows were seen from Aug. 28 (Libby and 
Turnbull) to October, with a late record of Oct. 31 
at Missoula. Song Sparrows seemed to migrate out of 
Missoula in early October but others appeared later 
in the month to take their place. A Lapland Long- 
spur was positively identified at Missoula, Oct. 7, and 
a few were heard or seen until Oct. 28. The only 
Snow Bunting recorded was a single individual flying 
low over Libby in the fog on Nov. 22.—THOMAS 
Rocers, Libby, Mont. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The migration in this Region 
seems to have been routine until a very early extreme 
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cold wave hit the northern half of the Region speeding 
birds south. This cold wave affected the Region from 
the Klamath Basin to eastern Wyoming, a distance of 
1000 miles. In mid-November it almost completely 
froze the Klamath Basin and Bear River Marshes 
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and dropped the temperature to -—18° in Jackson 
Hole on Nov. 19. However, the cold did not pene- 
trate to southern Utah or through the Rockies to 
Southern Colorado where the storms systems do not 
operate in conjunction with the northern half of the 
Region. 

We are very fortunate in having Leroy Giles’ 
figures of the Great Klamath Basin in central Southern 
Oregon and those of William Reid for Bear River 
Marshes at the north end of Great Salt Lake. Both 
are government biologists. The effect of the freeze 
at Klamath was interesting in that it sent Gadwall, 
Am. Widgeon, and Shovellers south, but increased 
Pintails, Mallards, and Snow Geese. The large 
volume of waterfowl kept some water open and 
concentrated the birds. 

The figures from Klamath illustrate the immensity 
of waterfowl migration in the Klamath Basin. 
Tremendous flocks of geese may be seen going out 
to glean in the fields. These flocks are mixed and 
can contain and often do contain up to 5 varieties 
of geese. It can be said that the birder who hasn't 
seen Klamath in migration hasn’t lived yet. 

Grebes.—The Horned Grebe turned up in numbers 
in fall migration for the first time in Utah; there 
were over 100 not far from Salt Lake City on Oct. 
29 (Lockerbie). Charles Lockerbie is more experi- 
enced than any of us and he says this is the first time 
he has ever seen more than a few scattered individuals 
through the years in the fall. sa 

Swans.—In spite of what appeared to be a poor 
breeding season for the Trumpeter Swan in Jackson 
Hole, Ernest Greenwalt reports a new high of 58 
birds present on Nov. 5 in Flat Creek at the town 
of Jackson beside the highway. Mr. Greenwalt is the 
new National Elk Refuge manager at Jackson and 
definitely the man to see in the area. It is perhaps 
too early to report the migrant Whistling Swan. 
There were 10,000 at Bear River on Nov. 27, less 
than half of last year’s concentration, but a high 
percentage were cygnets. At Klamath this swan was 
just coming in and had built up to 2900 by the end 
of our fall report. 

Geese-——The duck and goose migration appeared 
better than usual at both Klamath Basin and Bear 
River Marshes. Klamath reports a high of 207,000 
(Cackling) Canada Geese on Oct. 31 which is a 
new high; 341,000 White-fronted Geese on Oct. 
22, which is unchanged from last year. The Snow 
Goose top came on Nov. 29 with 108,000 but the 
bird went through in waves so there was not the 
customary build-up. The high for Ross’s Goose was 
3500 on Nov. 20, which seems to the editor an 
astoundingly high figure for such a rare bird; at 
least it used to be rare. At Great Salt Lake a Ross's 
Goose was reported by Lockerbie this fall, which is 
about par for the course there. 

Ducks —A comparison of duck figures from Kla- 
math and Bear River follows. Mallard, 136,000, on 
Sept. 13 at Klamath is very much down from previous 
years; Bear River, 36,000, with a peak on Aug. 21; 
Gadwall, 49,200, Sept. 20, at Klamath and 25,000 
at Bear River on Sept. 18; Pintail, 3,362,000 at 
Klamath on Oct. 16, down from last year’s 4,300,000; 
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while Bear River had 390,000 on Sept. 18, which js 
high. Green-winged Teal top at Klamath was 26,200, 
Oct. 9, while Bear River had 230,000 on Sept. 18. 
almost the only category where Bear River heayjly 
outnumbers Klamath in the duck group. There were 
26,700 Cinnamon Teal on Aug. 21 at Klamath: 
25,000 at Bear River, Sept. 18; Am. Widgeon, 
235,000 on Oct. 9 at Klamath with 92,000 on Oct. 
2 at Bear River; Shoveller, 99,400 on Sept. 20 at 
Klamath on Lower Klamath and Tule Lake. On the 
Upper Lake there were about 100,000, Nov. 7, 
where conditions provide excellent feeding for the 
species. The Upper Lake has only Shoveller and 
Lesser Scaup in big numbers. Bear River, 85,000 
Shoveller on Sept. 18; Redhead, 33,630 on Aug. 21 
at Klamath; 37,999, Oct. 9, at Bear River; Ring. 
necked Duck, 3600 at Klamath on Nov. 7 which is 
their highest count on record; not reported from 
Bear River. Canvas-back, 41,000 on Nov. 7 at 
Klamath and 55,000 at Bear River on Oct. 20. Lesser 
Scaup, 15,500, at Klamath, Nov. 7 (Upper Lake 
not included where there were undoubtedly more) 
while the Bear River top was only 700 on Nov. 13. 
Buffle-head, 12,700, on Nov. at Klamath while 
a top of 50 was recorded at Bear River, Nov. 3; 
Ruddy Duck, 74,700, on Oct. 16 at Klamath with 
48,000, Oct. 20, at Bear River. 

Rarities reported at Klamrath were 4 Wood Ducks 
on Clear Lake on Nov. 20 and a Hooded Merganser, 
Nov. 12. Twelve Wood Ducks were seen at Nampa 
in southwestern Idaho on Oct. 16 (Shaw). The 
Wood Duck is rare but scattered reports have come 
from all over the West in the past. 

Monte Vista National Wildlife Refuge in southern 
Colorado continues to grow and now amounts to 
8000 acres and will be bigger. Their water comes 
from artesian wells. The Mallard uses this refuge 
more than any other duck and by the end of this 
period had built up to 25,000, according to Charles 
Bryant, the manager. The weather being milder, 
numbers of birds will winter there. 

Hawks.—Western Colorado around Hotchkiss had 
more mice than usual and hence more hawks. Else- 
where it is the same old dismal story—always fewer 
and fewer. 

Upland Gamebirds —White-tailed Ptarmigan were 
seen in numbers (70) on the A. O. U. trip to 
Summit Lake and Mt. Evans west of Denver on 
Sept. 8 (Thatcher). Edith Carman reports Scaled 
Quail showed up near Grand Junction in north- 
western Colorado for the first time, Nov. 10. Klamath 
Basin Refuges report an estimate of 20,000 Ring- 
necked Pheasants by Sept. 1 (Giles) for a remarkable 
density. 

Cranes—The high for Sandhill Crane came about 
Oct. 21 at Monte Vista in southern Colorado, with 
a count of 900 (Bryant). 

Shorebirds.—Charles Laun of the University of 
Wyoming staff at Laramie after extensive search 
during this summer found 10 pairs of Mountain 
Plover on the Laramie Plains. We believe the bird 
was formerly much more common there. A group of 
11 Mountain Plover was found in the middle of the 
Green River Basin in western Wyoming, Sept. 1 
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(OKS), which is the most recorded together in this 
area in some years. A Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
was found near Casper in central Wyoming on 
Sept. 16 by Scott. This is the first record for the 
state. 

Road-runner.—A Road-runner was reported several 


times at Idaho Springs high in the mountains west 
of Denver and was even photographed (Ellis and 
Thatcher). Apparently this is just one of those 
things, since it is over 100 miles to the nearest place 
it has been previously reported. 

Goatsuckers—Mildred Synder reported a dead 
Poor-will on the highway southeast of Cheyenne in 
southeastern Wyoming, Sept. 21. 

Hummingbirds.—Mrs. Crews with her fabulous 
hummingbirds on the mesa of western Colorado at 
Hotchkiss reports more than usual of the Black- 
chinned, Rufous, and Broad-tailed but only for a 
few days did she feed 114 pints of syrup. They were 
mostly gone by Sept. 21. 

Jays through Bushtits—Jean Pinkley reports there 
was a good crop of Pifion nuts at Mesa Verde 
National Park in southwestern Colorado, with result- 
ing big concentrations of birds. Particularly numerous 
were Common Ravens, three species of nuthatches, 
and 3 species of jays—Steller’s, Scrub, and Gray. 
The last were a new record for the Park. Bushtits 
were reported at the end of November at Grand 
Junction in northwestern Colorado. 

Waxwings.—Early reports of Bohemian Waxwings 
came from Don Hunter at Victor in eastern Idaho on 
Nov. 25. 

Thrushes through Grosbeaks—Oppie Reames, re- 
porting from the southern half of this Region at 
Durango in southwestern Colorado, found the last 
major move of migrants was over by Oct. 22 when 
the drought of the Southwest was broken by rain and 
a snowstorm. On Oct. 20 she had the Olive-backed 
Thrush, Townsend’s Warbler, and Black-headed 
Grosbeaks among 25 species seen; and on next day 
only winter residents up to the number of 14 species 
were found. The western Dickcissel invasion con- 
tinued through to this quarter. An immature female 
flew into a garage in mountainous western Colorado 
on Sept. 18 and promptly became a specimen at 
the Western State College collection under the 
direction of Sydney Hyde. This would be the first 
record of the bird for that region. Another bird 
was reported there on Oct. 24. A good crop of 
juniper berries brought Evening Grosbeaks in great 
numbers to Mesa Verde National Park (Pinkley). 
Reames had them in large flocks in nearby Durango 
up to Sept. 30. For some reason the Evening Grosbeak 
seems to be more common in this part of the west 
than any other. 

Sparrows.—The Fox Sparrow seems to be one of 
the rare birds of the Rockies. Hyde had his first at 
Gunnison in western Colorado, Sept. 29. At Malheur 
in castern Oregon, Robert Pyle of Seattle reports 
what he believes to have been a McCown’s Longspur, 
Noy. 24. As far as we know this is the first state 


tecord—Dr. OLtver K. Scott, 437 East 13th St., 
Casper, Wyo. 





SOUTHWEST REGION.—One can use only super 

latives to describe drought conditions extant in the Re- 

gion. Some scientists claim it is the driest period in 

700 years. It is cer- 
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erywhere below nor- 
mal; much of New Mexico is in its twelfth successive 
year of below-normal moisture. The Rio Grande was 
completely dry most of the period from Albuquerque 
to the Elephant Butte Reservoir. The gravity of 
the drought is so undoubted, and will so adversely 
affect the human population, that it is a source of 
wonder, to this writer at least, that so little attention 
is paid it in the press. Surely it is of more importance 
and concern than the bulk of the items appearing on 
the first page. Mean temperatures in August and 
September were generally well above normal, es- 
pecially when maximum daily temperatures were 
considered. October and November temperatures were 
approximately normal in most localities, cooler than 
usual if anything. A break in the mild fall weather 
came about October 23, with light snowfall in the 
high mountains in New Mexico, and strong winds 
but little rain in Arizona. Along with a lack of water, 
which probably concentrated birdlife in areas where 
there was some, there was a lack of food, except in 
irrigated sections. The important juniper berry crop 
was reported as poor. 

Loons through Herons—A Common Loon was 
found at Arivaca Junction (‘Kinsley’s’), Ariz. Oct. 
29 (Seymour H. Levy), and again on Nov. 1 (James 
T. Bialac). One landed on a small pond in Los 
Alamos, N. Mex. during a snowstorm, Nov. 2, and 
stayed until Nov. 8 (Patricia R. Snider, et al.). The 
Western Grebe was more common on the Imperial 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.—Calif. than in the two 
preceding years (Gale Monson). A flock of about 
3200 White Pelicans seen in the California Swamp, 
Calif. between Imperial and Laguna Dams, Oct. 4, 
was, as far as known, the greatest gathering of this 
species ever witnessed in the lower Colorado Valley 
(GM). A Brown Pelican landed in the swimming 
pool of an apartment house in Phoenix, Ariz., Sept. 
7, and another was found at the 16th Street crossing 
of the Salt River, in the same city, Sept. 25 (Maricopa 
Audubon Society). An Am. Egret at El Paso, Tex., 
Sept. 2, was the only record obtained during the 
entire period of this once common bird (Lena Mc- 
Bee). More than 400 migrant Snowy Egrets on the 
Imperial Refuge, Oct. 10, were the largest number 
ever seen in one day along any section of the lower 
Colorado Valley (GM). An immature Louisiana 
Heron was seen in marshy places southwest and west 
of Phoenix, first at the River Ranch (southwest of 
the city and near the Salt River), Aug. 20 (R. Roy 
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Johnson, James M. Simpson), and finally at Bennett's 
Marsh, 414 miles southwest of Marinette, Sept. 4 
(Ben Clark, JMS). Although seen at different locali- 
ties, it is believed but one individual was involved. 

Waterfowl—Numbers were similar to those of 
last year, except in the Rio Grande Valley of New 
Mexico where some increases occurred, particularly 
toward the end of the period on the Bosque del 
Apache Nat'l Wildlife Refuge. Botulism broke out 
on the Eiephant Butte Reservoir about mid-September 
and lasted about a month; it was estimated 8000 
ducks perished, most of them teal. About 4000 
Canada Geese and 400 Snow Geese were present on 
the Bosque Refuge, Nov. 30, the best population in 
the last 5 years. Also, at the same time, duck num- 
bers were up 85 per cent from last year (Raymond J. 
Fleetwood). A male Blue-winged Teal was seen along 
the Colorado River near Cowbell Lake, Ariz., on the 
Imperial Refuge, Nov. 17, the first definite fall 
record for the species in the lower Colorado Valley 
(GM). A White-winger Scoter was seen at Elephant 
Butte Reservoir, Oct. 11 (Charles R. Hayes, Don W. 
Kriehle). Nine male Am. Mergansers there on the 
same date (RJF) would seem to be unusually early. 

Hawks.—The Golden Eagle was relatively scarce 
in the mountains of southwestern Arizona (GM). 
Two Bald Eagles were seen over the Salt River at the 
bridge east of Roosevelt Lake, Ariz., Oct. 20 and 27 
(Betty Jackson). An adult was observed between 
Imperial and Laguna Dams, Calif., Nov. 21 (H. J. 
Johnson). An unusual number, estimated at between 
12 and 15 and certainly at least 8, were found along 
East Clear Creek, Coconino Co., Ariz., Nov. 28 
(Steve Gallizioli). Two Audubon’s Caracaras were 
noted 5 miles west of Sells, Ariz., Sept. 8 (SHL). 
An immature Peregrine Falcon was found freshly 
dead on U. S. Hwy. 80 about 3 miles west of Mo- 
hawk, Yuma Co., Ariz., Sept. 10 (GM). 

Cranes through Terns.—Flocks of Sandhill Cranes 
were flying over Albuquerque, Oct. 17, 18, and 21 
(F. J. Freeman). Almost 2000 on the Bosque Refuge, 
Nov. 30, was the largest concentration om record 
there (RJF). An estimated 20 Virginia Rails were 
present at River Ranch, Aug. 21 (JTB, James R. 
Werner), and one was found at Arivaca Junction, 
Nov. 10 (Louis A. Stimson). Wilson’s Snipe were 
unusually late in arriving in the Colorado Valley 
(GM). Two Sanderlings were found on a sandbar 
near Adobe Lake, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, 
Sept. 22 (GM). A Long-tailed Jaeger found dead 
in the road on the Bosque Refuge, Sept. 24 (R. J. 
Buller, CRH), if correctly identified was the first 
record for New Mexico. A Glaucous-winged Gull 
taken along the Colorado River near Yuma Wash, 
Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge, Nov. 17, was the 
second record for Arizona (GM). A Franklin’s Gull 
collected just above Imperial Dam, Ariz.—Calif. on 
the Imperial Refuge, Oct. 11, was the first specimen 
for Arizona (GM). One was seen the same day at 
Elephant Butte Reservoir (RJF). A Common Tern 
taken at New River Pond, near Peoria, Ariz., Oct. 
5 (JMS, JRW) was the first record for central 
Arizona. 

Doves, Owls.—Mourning Doves were scarce away 
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from irrigated farmlands in southwestern Arizona 
(GM). White-winged Doves left for Mexico up. 
usually early, the bulk of the birds disappearing well 
before Sept. 1. One seen 2 miles west of Wellton, 
Yuma Co., Ariz., Sept. 29 and 30, was an exception 
(GM). An Inca Dove observed on the Bosque 
Refuge, Sept. 30, represents a new northernmost 
record for the Rio Grande Valley (RJF). A total of 
11 Burrowing Owls was recorded at River Ranch, 
Aug. 21 (JTB, JMS, JRW), and 2 were present 
northeast of Yuma, Ariz. until at least Sept. 2 
(GM). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds.—A single Black Swift flew 
over the Puye Ruins near Espanola, N. Mex., Aug. 
28 (LAS). A Chimney Swift was seen on the San 
Xavier Indian Reservation, along the Santa Cruz 
River, Ariz., Sept. 30 (Allan R. Phillips). The last 
White-throated Swift was noted at Taos, N. Mex. 
Sept. 15 (PRS), while a flock of 30 was observed 
at Hueco Tanks, east of El Paso, Oct. 26 (Mr. & 
Mrs. Chas. Hamilton, fide LM). A male Broad-billed 
Hummingbird at Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 1, was un- 
usually late (ARP). 

W oodpeckers.—Lewis’s Woodpeckers flocked 
through Los Alamos in mid-October (PRS). William. 
son’s Sapsuckers were present in unusual numbers at 
El Paso (LM), while at the Bosque Refuge head- 
quarters a pair was seen, Sept. 29, and a single, Oct. 
4 (G. Bryant Harry). The rare Downy Woodpecker 
was seen at El Paso, Nov. 10 (Mrs. J. O. Allen). 

Flycatchers —Western and Cassin’s Kingbirds tre- 
mained unusually late in central and southeastern 
Arizona. As many as 25 of each were observed on 
the San Xavier Indian Reservation, Sept. 30 (ARP, 
et al.). Six Westerns and 10 Cassin’s were still 
present at Canoa, near Continental, Oct. 7 (JTB, 
ARP). One Cassin’s was seen at Globe, Oct. 5, and 
again, Oct. 19 (BJ). Four Sulphur-bellied Flycatchers 
were still present in Madera Canyon, Santa Rita 
Mountains, Ariz., Sept. 16 (SHL). At least 5 Eastern 
Phoebes were in the El Paso area, Oct. 7 (LM, éf 
al.) ; 1 was seen at Truth or Consequences, N. Mex., 
Oct. 15, and 1 at Hot Springs boat landing on 
Elephant Butte Reservoir, Oct. 18 (RJF); and 1 was 
found in Gardner Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, 
Oct. 29 (SHL). Birds of the genus Empidonax were 
never before so numerous at El Paso (LM). A 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher taken at Tucson, Sept. 
22, was the first Arizona record (ARP). A Least 
Flycatcher specimen was obtained in Tule Pass, Tule 
Mts., Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
Sept. 29 (GM). An Eastern Wood Pewee was col- 
lected in the Chiricahua Mountains, Ariz., Sept. 16 
(JTB). A Western Wood Pewee was still present 
at Parula Woods, Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge, Oct. 
11 (GM). 

Horned Larks returned to extreme southwestern 
Arizona after being almost wholly absent last winter; 
first noted were 9, 15 miles south of Quartzsite, Oct. 
17 (GM). 

Swallows.—Four Violet-green Swallows were still 
present at Martinez Lake, on the Imperial Refuge, 
Oct. 28 (GM), and “many’’ were seen at Arivaca 
Junction, Oct. 29 (SHL). Single Rough-winged Swal- 
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lows were noted on the San Xavier Indian Reserva- 
tion, Sept. 30 (ARP, ef al.), and at Arivaca Junction, 
Oct. 29 (SHL). A Barn Swallow flying over the 
Pinacate Lava, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Nov. 2, 
and another at Imperial Dam, Ariz.—Calif., Nov. 11, 
were unusually late (GM). A flock of at least 15 
Cliff Swallows at the bridge over the Salt River east 
of Roosevelt Lake, Oct. 14, was exceptionally late 
(BJ) 

Jays —Four Gray Jays at Las Conchas campground, 
Jemez Mountains, N. Mex., Oct. 8 (PRS), and the 
same species “en masse’? at Hyde State Park near 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., Nov. 11 (Don & Marge Cromer), 
indicated the species was invading lower localities 
than usual this season. At least 4 Arizona Jays on 
the San Xavier Indian Reservation, Sept. 30, were 
unusual (ARP, ef al.). 

Creepers, Thrashers—A Brown Creeper was found 
3 miles north of New River, Maricopa Co., Ariz., 
Nov. 4 (JTB). Bewick’s Wrens continued their 
unexplained absence from the lower Colorado Valley, 
although reported in approximately normal numbers 
elsewhere (GM). Catbirds were noted on the Bosque 
Refuge as follows: 1 Sept. 23 and subsequently 
(Thomas L. Davis); 2, Oct. 9 (TLD); 2, Oct. 31 
(RJF); and 2, Nov. 24 (TLD). They were also 
noted in 5 El Paso, Tex., and Anthony, N. Mex. 
localities, Sept. 25 to Nov. 3 (LM, ef al.). One was 
found at Los Alamos, N. Mex., Oct. 10 (M. Vincent 
Mowbray), a strange record ecologically. This was 
surely an unusual group of records. A Sage Thrasher 
on the Bosque Refuge, Aug. 21 (RJF) was unusually 
early, 

Thrushes, Starlings—A Wood Thrush at Los 
Alamos, Oct. 13 to 18 or 19 (W. Burton Lewis, 
PRS, et al.) was a first for New Mexico (excellent 
color photo furnished). The Hermit Thrush was 
very scarce in southwestern Arizona (GM). It was 
decidedly more common than usual at Los Alamos, 
through September until mid-October (PRS). An 
Olive-backed Thrush taken near Blue Rock Tank, 
Castle Dome Mountains, Kofa Game Range, Yuma 
Co., Ariz., Sept. 5, was extremely early (GM). A 
Townsend's Solitaire at Radium Springs, N. Mex., 
Sept. 16, was also very early (LM, et al.). Three 
Common Starlings were seen about 7 miles northeast 
of Yuma, Nov. 10, for a new locality record (G. 
Stuart Keith, GM). 

Vireos and Wood Warblers—One or 2 Hutton’s 
Vireos were present at El Paso, Sept. 16 (Mrs. D. T. 
Johnson, LM), and 1 was taken near Four Peaks 
Dam, Kofa Game Range, Sept. 25 (GM). The 
Warbling Vireo was unusually numerous at El Paso 
(LM). A Nashville Warbler was lingering in the 
Tucson Mountain foothills, Nov. 15 (SHL). At 
least 2 Lucy's Warblers were still present on the San 
Xavier Indian Reservation, Sept. 30 (ARP, et al.). 
Unusually large flocks of Audubon’s Warblers were 
found at Los Alamos until mid-October (PRS). A 
Black-throated Green Warbler was found in New 
Mexico near Canutillo, Tex., Oct. 7, also 1 the same 
day xt Anthony (LM, et al.), while 2 were discovered 
Separately in El Paso, Oct. 20 (LM). Some unusual 
tecords of the Hermit Warbler were obtained: 1 at 


El Paso, Sept. 7 (LM, et al.); 1 at Alcalde Marsh, 
north of Espanola, Oct. 21 (WBL, MVM); and 1 
in lower Sabino Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains, 
Ariz., Nov. 9 (LAS, Dick Woodard). The Alcalde 
Marsh record was an unusually eastern one, as well 
as being very late. An Oven-bird was observed at 
the Filiatrault Ranch, about 20 miles east of Tucson, 
Oct. 11 to 12 (DW). A Northern Water-thrush was 
seen at Bandelier Nat'l Monument, N. Mex., Aug. 
18 (LAS), and 1 at the Alcalde Marsh, Oct. 21 
(WBL, MVM) was unusually late. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat was noted at Los Alamos, Aug. 20 
(PRS). Unusually late Black-capped Warblers were 
1 at Gila Pueblo, near Globe, Oct. 13 (Harold 
Marsh), and 1 in the Williamson Valley about 11 
miles north of Prescott, Ariz., Oct. 14 (Heidi 
McLernon). A late Am. Redstart was present at 
Martinez Woods, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, from 
at least Oct. 22 to 28 (GM). A Painted Redstart was 
observed on the San Xavier Indian Reservation, Sept. 
30 (ARP, et al.). 

Icterids and Tanagers—An Eastern Meadowlark 
was collected on the San Xavier Indian Reservation, 
Sept. 30 (ARP, ef al.). Orioles of any species were 
lacking in the mountains of southwestern Arizona 
during September and October (GM). The first 
Arizona specimens of Orchard Orioles were taken 
in the Chiricahua Mountains, Sept. 2 and 8 (Wm. 
G. George). Two Hooded Orioles at Canoa, Oct. 7 
(JTB, ARP) were late, as was an immature that 
stayed at Globe until Nov. 27 (BJ). An immature 
male Baltimore Oriole was seen at Owl Woods, Ariz. 
on the Imperial Refuge, Sept. 22 (GM): Western 
Tanagers at Engesser Pass, Kofa Mountains, Kofa 
Game Range, Oct. 18 (GM), and at Hueco Tanks, 
east of El Paso, Oct. 26 (Mr. & Mrs. CH), were 
very late, as was a Summer Tanager at Martinez 
Woods, Imperial Refuge, Oct. 22 (GM). 

Finches and Sparrows.—A Black-headed Grosbeak 
lingered at Los Alamos to Oct. 13 (PRS). A family 
of Blue Grosbeaks, with young not yet fully-grown, 
was found on the San Xavier Indian Reservation, 
Sept. 30 (ARP, ef al.). Dickcissels were noted at 
El Paso, Sept. 9 to Oct. 3 (Mrs. DTJ, Frances 
Wheat), and 1 was seen at Globe, Sept. 26 (BJ). 
Lesser Goldfinches were very scarce in southwestern 
Arizona (GM). Twelve Lark Buntings were already 
present at Ramsey Pond, 3 miles south of Marinette, 
Ariz., Aug. 28 (JMS), and 1 was seen on the Mar- 
tinez farm area, Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge, Nov. 
8 (GM). The Rufous-winged Sparrow seems to be 
suddenly increasing its range in southern Arizona, 
with at least 7 near Canoa, Oct. 7 (JTB, ARP); 
“many” near Ruby, Santa Cruz Co., Oct. 22 (SHL); 
and 1 near Arivaca, Nov. 19 (SHL, LAS). Two 
Sage Sparrows at Blue Point, on the Salt River east 
of Phoenix, Sept. 19 (JMS, JRW) were early. Two 
Gray-headed Juncos were seen at Owl Woods, Im- 
perial Refuge, Oct. 11 (GM). An immature White- 
crowned Sparrow at Globe, Sept. 1 (BJ) was very 
early. A White-throated Sparrow was also seen at 
Globe, Oct. 21 to 28 (BJ). The first Song Sparrow 
was noted on the Bosque Refuge, Sept. 7 (RJF). 
Two Lapland Longspurs were feeding with a flock 
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of Horned Larks along the shore of Martinez Lake, 
Imperial Refuge, Nov. 11; this record comes on the 
heels of one obtained last year on Nov. 18 in the 
locality (GM). Individual Chestnut-collared 
Longspurs were noted at the Martinez farm area, 
Imperial Refuge, Oct. 30 and Nov. 9 (GM). 

Corrigendum.—The Florida, N. Mex. locality 
mentioned in Audubon Field Notes, 10:402, is in 
Socorro Co., not Luna Co., as stated—GALE MOon- 
son, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 
1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


same 


MOUNT McKINLEY REGION, ALASKA.—The 
interior of Alaska has had one of the coldest autumns 
on record. At McKinley Park: the average tempera- 
tures were well below normal for the past three 
months: 5° in September, 16° in October, and 10° in 
November. This was the coldest October on record 
for interior Alaska, 22° below normal in Fairbanks. 
November would have been another record except, on 
the 19th, a chinook wind arrived, jumping the tem- 
perature from —33° to 40° above zero in about 20 
hours. The warm spell with occasional rain continued 
for the remainder of the month. Wherever there was 
a light snow cover, such as on the upper windy sheep 
ridges, ice now covered the vegetation. In the deep 
snow, a heavy crust plus a layer of frozen snow will 
make it hard digging for the caribou mosses. It is 
possible that there may be a heavy winter kill, as* in 
1932 when the same conditions existed. 

Loons and Grebes.—As most of the birds nesting 
in this area start their migration from here, the first 
indications of migration are that the birds are no 
longer present in their usual numbers. There is no 
general waterfowl migration through here from far- 
ther north. The last observation of the Common Loon 
was in the Wonder Lake area on Aug. 27 (C. J. Ott). 
On Sept. 3 a lone Horned Grebe was observed feeding 
in Deneki Lakes (V. M. Nancarrow). 

Geese—Two flocks of Canada Geese, about 250 
per flock, were seen flying south through Windy Pass 
on Sept. 17. They were flying about 400 feet above 
the ground in a heavy wet snowstorm. The moun- 
tains in this area rise to 6000 ft. and with the snow 
the visibility was less than one half mile (W. J. 
Nancarrow). On the evening of the 17th approxi- 
mately 500 Canada Geese were observed resting on 
the tundra about 6 miles south of Windy Pass. 
Heavy snow flurries made the visibility zero at times 
(Dan Nicoli). 

Dabbling Ducks —On Sept. 19, after 6 inches of 
snow had fallen, a small flock of 12 Pintails and 5 
Am. Widgeons landed on Deneki Lakes. When they 
left the next morning the remaining summer resi- 
dents: 5 Mallards, 9 Pintails, and 6 Am. Widgeons 
took off with them (WJN). No other dabbling 
ducks were reported until Oct. 31 when 3 Mallards 
were observed on a small pond (about 8 ft. x 15 ft.) 
8 miles north of the McKinley Park depot. The pond 
was fed by a warm spring and was the only open 
water in the area (Matt Kotila). 
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Diving Ducks—Two pairs of Buffle-heads fe. 
mained almost two weeks after most of the summer 
residents left. They were still feeding on two small 
lakes when they were half frozen over. After Oct, 
2 the birds were no longer seen in their usual haunts 
(VMN). 

Hawks —On Nov. 15 a large Goshawk was ob. 
served near the McKinley Park Hotel feeding on one 
of few remaining Ruffed Grouse. Another Goshawk 
was seen in this same area on Dec. 5 (CJO). 

Eagles—Golden Eagles are normally seen oc 
casionally throughout the winter and are usually 
quite plentiful up to Dec. 1. This year there were no 
reports of these birds after Sept. 28. 





Grouse.—Three Ruffed Grouse were observed near 
the McKinley Park Hotel on Sept. 15 (CJO). This 
was the first report for the summer; it had been feared 
that they had not survived the winter. It was one of 
these that was lost to the Goshawk. Two small flocks 
of Willow Ptarmigan, 5 in one and 13 in the other, 
were seen occasionally around the McKinley Park 
Hotel (CJO). 

Cranes.—Large flocks of Sandhill Cranes were ob- 
served flying east over Wonder Lake during the first 
week in September. No count was kept but one flock 
was estimated at 900 birds (CJO). 

Jays through Magpies —Am. Magpies seem to have 
increased over last winter. Near the McKinley Park 
depot a group of 14 was counted on Nov. 15. This 
seemed to be about twice the usual concentration 
(WJN). Reports from Cantwell and Park Head- 
quarters seem to confirm this last observation (CJO, 
DN). 

Chickadees—The common Brown-capped Chicka- 
dee was present in its usual numbers, 10-12, at Park 
Headquarters and 4-6 at Deneki Lakes (WJN). One 
pair of Black-capped Chickadees was observed regu- 
larly at Park Headquarters; on Dec. 2 a flock of about 
20 was observed flitting through the spruces. They 
must have been on the move as they did not stay 
around (CJO). 

Thrushes—The migration of thrushes took place 
about Sept. 17. On that date, with about 3 inches of 
snow on the ground, 42 thrushes were counted feed- 
ing in the brush. They included the Am. Robin, 
Varied, Hermit, and Olive-backed Thrush. Many 
sparrows seemed to be moving about the same time. 


Warblers—About Sept. 18 a number of Black- 
poll Warblers were seen, but the Black-capped Warb- 
lers disappeared about Sept. 1 (WJN). 

Grosbeaks through Crossbills—The cone crop of 
the White Spruce is one of the largest ever noted here 
and as a result the seed-eaters are staying. Every 
morning the Pine Grosbeaks are heard calling and 
it is not uncommon to see 10-15 grosbeaks with small 
flocks of White-winged Crossbills and Redpolls. 

Sparrows.—The Am. Tree Sparrows, White-crown- 
ed Sparrows and Slate-colored Juncos all seemed to 
gather with the thrushes and warblers about Sept. 17. 
An occasional junco was noted until Oct. 15 


(WJN).—WittiaAM J. NaNcarrow, Mt. McKinley 


National Park, Alaska. 
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NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—August was 





dry and sunny. September was cooler and wetter than 
usual, with much cloud cover. The first part of Octo- 
ber was very sunny and 
warm; after the thirteenth 


there was measurable precipi- 
tation On all days but one and 
temperatures were considera- 
bly below normal. November 
was very dry, with no rain 
after the eighteenth, there 
were many mild days and 
much night and morning 
fog. There were few weather 
fronts. Fall migration ap- 
peared normal, with only 
a few irregularities. Ducks 
were up, but dry conditions 
kept them concentrated in 
areas where they were not accessible to hunting. The 
fall flight of “crown” sparrows and Fox Sparrows 
failed to materialize, and good weather may have 
kept them in the high country on their trip south. 

Loons through Herons——Numerous loons (sp.) 
were seen offshore along Copalis Beach north of 
Grays Harbor, Sept. 8-9. Two Arctic Loons in breed- 
ing plumage were noted near Kingston, Sept. 30, 
and all species were in usual numbers off the ocean 
beaches south of Grays Harbor, Nov. 11 (Robert 
Pyle). Grebes began arriving in the lower Sound 
early in September. First Red-necked were noted on 
the Sound north of Edmonds, Sept. 1; were still 
scarce, Oct. 21, but appeared somewhat more numer- 
us than usual at Seattle, Nov. 4. First Horned 
Grebes were recorded near the ocean beaches, Sept. 
8-9, and were in usual numbers by Oct. 21 in Seattle. 
Eared Grebes were first seen at LaPush, Sept. 10 
(RP) and at Seward Park, Seattle, Oct. 21. Western 
Grebes quickly built up to normal numbers, 1230+ 
at Victoria, Sept. 15, 1002 at Harper, Sept. 16. 
Sooty Shearwaters were passing the Copalis Beach 
area at a rate of about 18,000 per hour for several 
hours on both Sept. 8 and 9; large numbers were 
seen off Port Townsend on Sept. 10 and hundreds 
between Port Angeles and Victoria on Sept. 11. 
One unusual phase of this spring and summer season 
was the lack of cormorants of any species in the 
lower Sound. Double-crested and Pelagic were first 
noted on Nov. 4 off Lincoln Park, Seattle (Seattle 
Audubon Society). Green Herons apparently continue 
to increase: they were recorded around Lake Wash- 
ington, Sept. 16 and 17, and Oct. 3 and 10 (Walter 
Hagenstein ). 

Geese, Ducks Canada Geese were reported as 
migrating through the Seattle area on Sept. 8-9. An 
excellent offshore migration of White-fronted Geese 
was observed at Copalis Beach on Sept. 8-9. Banding 
studies by the State Game Department in Washington 
indicate that the early fall migration of geese and 
pond ducks that occurs along the ocean coast con- 
sists of birds bound for farther south, while the birds 
which come into the Puget Sound lowlands somewhat 
later are entering winter quarters and go no farther. 
The Snow Goose population on the Stanwood Flats 

















was observed to be about 11,000 birds, which is 
about one-third of normal. The ratio of young to 
adults, however, was about 1:2, the highest observed 
in recent years. Pond ducks were above normal, but 
lack of rainfall, which floods lowlands and enables 
these birds to scatter and utilize such areas for 
feeding, kept them concentrated and hunters did not 
get their usual number. Gadwalls were first noted 
near Seattle, Oct. 28; Pintails were seen at Port 
Townsend, Sept. 1, and at Copalis, Sept. 8-9, where 
some were noted in formations of White-fronted 
Geese. Green-winged Teal were noted at Copalis, 
Sept. 9, and east of Lake Washington, Oct. 7. Am 
Widgeon were first noted at Port Townsend, Sept. 1, 
and appeared to be in normal numbers about Seattle 
by Oct. 21. Shovellers were present with other species 
at Port Townsend, Sept. 1, and also at Copalis. 
Ring-necked Ducks were first noted at Seattle, Sept. 
22 (WH). Canvas-backs appeared east of Lake Wash- 
ington, Sept. 30. Buffle-heads, always late migrants, 
were first recorded at Green Lake, Oct. 21, and east 
of Lake Washington, Oct. 26. Am. Golden-eyes were 
first seen at Seattle, Oct. 28. Am. Mergansers were 
first recorded about the rivermouths along Hood 
Canal on Sept. 3 (RP). 

Hawks, Shorebirds —The only hawk record of note 
was a Rough-legged seen by Robert Pyle near Willapa 
Bay, Nov. 11. The shorebird migration appeared 
to have been good; at least we have more material on 
shorebirds than any other group. The following 
species were noted during the ocean trip on Sept. 
8-9 at Copalis: Ringed Plover, about 20-30; Black- 
bellied Plover, about 30; Black Turnstone, about two 
dozen; Hudsonian Whimbrel, several; Spotted Sand- 
piper, 1; Wandering Tattler, 1; Greater Yellow-legs, 
numerous; Lesser Yellow-legs, 2-3 dozen; Baird's 
Sandpiper, at least 2 dozen; Least Sandpiper, perhaps 
100 or more; Red-backed Sandpiper, 2 (early); 
dowitcher, 8-10; Western Sandpiper, hundreds; San- 
derling, hundreds. Surf-birds were recorded from 
Victoria, Sept. 12 (3) and off the northern beach 
of the Olympic Penninsula near Kalaloch (100+, 
Frank Richardson), Sept. 13; and 2 on the Westport 
jetty at Grays Harbor, Nov. 10 (RP). Spotted Sand- 
pipers appeared more numerous than usual in the 
Seattle area (2 at Green Lake, Sept. 15; 5 at 
Harper, Sept. 16). Greater Yellow-legs were last 
reported from Seattle, Sept. 22 (WH) and one was 
seen along the ocean beaches below Cape Flattery, 
Oct. 7 (Robert and Elsie Boggs). A flock of 15-20 
Pectoral Sandpipers was seen at Comox, Sept. 15 
(RP). The unusual number of Baird’s Sandpipers 
noted this fall may indicate an increase in this 
usually uncommon species, at least on this flyway. 
Least Sandpipers were last seen near Seattle, Sept. 
19. A flock of 22 Marbled Godwits was noted on the 
Palix River near Willapa Bay, Nov. 11 (RP). 
Northern Phalaropes were recorded on the Sound 
west of Edmonds on Sept. 30 (S. A. S.). 

Jaegers through Alcids—Parasitic Jaegers were 
numerous on the lower Sound during September, and 
were recorded both Sept. 16 and Sept. 30, pursuing 
Common Terns. Herring Gulls were first recorded 
at Copalis, Sept. 8-9, where 5 or 6 were seen, all 
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Herring Gulls (an American and a Thayer’s) were 
sitting close together on the float and were examined 
with a 30X telescope as they preened their plumage 
(Zella M. Schultz). California Gulls were abundant 
on Oct. 21, but by Nov. 18 many had gone. Juvenile 
Ring-billed Gulls were seen about Grays Harbor, 
Sept. 8-9, but adults had not yet returned to Green 
Lake, Seattle, by that date. Short-billed Gulls were 
first reported at Port Townsend, Sept. 1. Bonaparte’s 
Gulls first returned to the Region with a report from 
Friday Harbor, San Juan Island, of 325 on July 
19 (RP). An adult Sabine’s Gull in winter plumage 
was collected off Port Townsend on Sept. 8. Common 
Terns were noted in several places from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to Hood Canal, Blaine and Harper, 
during September. The last was a single bird at 
Government Locks, Seattle, Oct. 21. 

Alcids were numerous during the fall season, the 
most noticeable being the abundance of Ancient 
Murrelets in the lower Sound. At least 12 were off 
Lincoln Park Beach, Seattle, Nov. 4, and 300+ were 
reported by Garrett Eddy in the channel west of 
Seattle on Nov. 24. 

Pigeons, Owls, Goatsuckers—Mourning Doves 
continue to increase in western Washington. They 
were recorded until Oct. 26 east of Lake Washing- 
ton. Band-tailed Pigeons were reported as leaving 
one feeding area about the end of September (GE) 
and the number apparently remaining to winter east 
of Lake Washington was much below normal. The 
severe winter of 1955-56 did much damage to the 
Madrofia trees and they failed to produce their usual 
crop of fruit, which is the main food item of the 
wintering Band-tailed Pigeons, Am. Robins, Varied 
Thrushes and Cedar Waxwings. It is to be expected 
that this food shortage may be responsible for the 
decline in wintering populations of these species. 
One Short-eared Owl was seen at Newport, Oct. 14. 
The last Common Nighthawks, which had been below 
normal in numbers during the summer in Seattle, 
were recorded on the early morning of Sept. 8. 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers —Vaux’'s 
Swifts were last reported east of Lake Washington, 
Sept. 30, and a small flock was also seen at Harper, 
Sept. 30. The last recorded Rufous Hummingbirds 
were from Hurricane Ridge in the Olympic Moun- 
tains, Sept. 2 (RP), and from Copalis, Sept. 8. 
Three records of (Boreal) Yellow-shafted Flickers 
were reported, one seen, Sept. 30, and two injured 
birds, one in Seattle, Oct. 20, and one at Medina in 
November. Lewis's Woodpeckers were last 
there, Oct. 21. 

Flycatchers, Swallows—An Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher was identified at West Seattle on Nov. 24 
by Elizabeth Curtis and Walter Hagenstein. There 
is only one previous record of this species west of the 
Cascade Mountains in Washington, although 2 were 
taken in mist nets in Vancouver, B. C. by Wm. 
Hughes in 1955. The last Traill’s Flycatcher was 
reported at Seattle, Sept. 3 (R. & E. Boggs). Western 
Flycatchers were last recorded at Victoria, Sept. 12, 
and near Duncan, Vancouver Island, Sept. 14 (RP). 
Violet-green Swallows were last seen at Seattle, Sept. 


probably smithsonianus. At Green Lake, Nov. 18, 2 


seen 
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30; Tree Swallows, Sept. 27. Barn Swallows were 
last reported east of Lake Washington, Sept. 30; Mrs. 
Kline at Blaine reported 5 seen on the unprecedented 
date of Nov. 4! Cliff Swallows were last seen near 
Port Townsend, Sept. 1, and Bellevue, east of Lake 
Washington, Sept. 11. Purple Martins were recorded 
in south Seattle until Sept. 2, near Bellevue until 
Sept. 18. 

Wrens, Thrushes, Kinglets—House Wrens were 
last seen at Duncan, Vancouver Island, on Sept. 14 
(RP) and on the ocean beaches below Cape Flattery, 
Oct. 7 (RB, EB). Winter Wrens were not found 
in at least two areas where they are regularly noted 
by Sept. 30. Am. Robins were very abundant during 
the fall season, but their numbers as winter ap- 
proached became lower than usual, perhaps due to the 
poor crop of Madrofia fruit. Varied Thrushes were 
first recorded for Seattle, Oct. 16, but had not ap- 
peared in normal numbers by the end of the period. 
One Hermit Thrush was found at Hurricane Hill, 
near Hurricane Ridge, Sept. 3, and an injured bird 
of the race manus was brought to Mrs. Schumacher, 
Oct. 2. The last Olive-backed Thrush was seen in 
south Seattle, Sept. 22. Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
seen with Golden-crowns at Hurricane Hill, Sept. 3 
(RP). 

Pipits, Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings —First Water 
Pipits were at Duncan, V. I., Sept. 14 (20-30); near 
Parksville, V. I., Sept. 15; one at Pt. Roberts, Sept. 
17; and were recorded east of Lake Washington from 
Sept. 18 through October 3. Cedar Waxwings were 
present in hundreds at Harper, Sept. 16, and at 
Lincoln Park, Nov. 4. The Common Starling con- 
tinues its increase in western Washington; a flock 
of 175 from South Bend, Willapa Bay, Nov. 11; 
several reports of various numbers from the Seattle 
area; a flock of over 100 immature birds from Blaine 
(LHK). Solitary Vireos were last recorded from 
Duncan, V. I., Sept. 14; one was singing north of 
Seattle, Sept. 19. There was one record of the 
Warbling Vireo, Victoria, Sept. 12. 

Warblers, Blackbirds —Orange-crowned Warblers 
were last seen at Duncan, V. I. Sept. 14; and Seattle, 
Sept. 22. Yellow Warblers, Duncan, V. I., Sept. 14; 
Harper, Sept. 16; south Seattle, Sept. 17. Black- 
throated Gray, south Seattle, Sept. 24 and Kingston, 
Sept. 30; Common Yellowthroats, Newport, Sept. 
11, and Duncan, V. I. Sept. 14; Black-capped War- 
blers, south Seattle, Sept. 2; Copalis, Sept. 8; Victoria, 
Sept. 12. The Brown-headed Cowbird continues to 
spread in western Washington; Mrs. Kline at Blaine 
reported a flock of about 10 young at her place from 
Aug. 16-30. . 

Tanagers, Finches —Western Tanagers were last 
reported from Bellevue, Sept. 8. No Evening Gros- 
beaks were reported. House Finches apparently have 
reached the Canadian border. In 1927 they were 
unknown west of the Cascades, except in extreme 
southern Oregon. Shortly thereafter they were re- 
ported as being established in Victoria, but there 
were no records from the intervening country, and 
it was thought that the colony in Victoria, which has 
a drier climate than western Washington, might be 
an offshoot from the race that occupies eastern 
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Washington. The species has gradually spread north 
through western Oregon and Washington, and has 
probably by now joined forces with the Vancouver 
Island birds. It is unfortunate that no subspecies 
determination has ever been made on these birds, as 
it is an interesting situation. Pine Grosbeaks were 
reported near sea level at Cape Flattery (RB, EB). 
Savannah Sparrows of the northern races were pass- 
ing through western Washington during September 
(Copalis, Sept. 8-9; Bellevue, Sept. 13-20; Harper, 
Sept. 16); and were last recorded at Cape Flattery, 
Oct. 7. Slate-colored Juncos were reported at Blaine, 
one a banded bird, presumably the same one banded 
in 1954 and retaken in 1955 (LHK). Oregon Juncos 
have been extremely abundant in some areas; Mrs. 
Kline reported banding 219 since mid-March. Ran- 
som, however, at Bellevue, complained that they were 
scarce. The only Chipping Sparrow reported was a 
bird still at Blaine at the end of the period. Puget 
Sound White-crowned Sparrows were last reported in 
south Seattle, Sept. 30. The “crown” sparrow migra- 
tion was poor, with no White-crowns (Gambel’s) 
being seen, and Golden-crowns being extremely 
scarce. Ransom had seen but one to the end of the 
period. Two immatures were recorded at Cape Flat- 
tery, Oct. 7. Fox Sparrows were not recorded by any 
observer up to the end of the period. Perhaps the 
excellent fall weather allowed these birds to migrate 
at higher elevations and not be recorded in the low- 
lands—ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, Washington State Mu- 
eum, University of Washington, Seattle. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
weather this period was unusually mild and not con- 
ducive to the appearance of pronounced influxes of 
migrants. Tem- 
peratures in Sep- 
tember, normally 
among the high- 
est of the year, 
did not exceed 
100° anywhere 
in the Region; 
and there was an 
early rain which 
alleviated the an- 
nual dryness be- 
fore insectivor- 
ous birds such 
as swallows and 
warblers had all 
passed through. 
The germination 
of annual plants, 
a significant event 
in the change of diet of many species, was not appar- 
ent, however, until after the first series of heavier rains 
in October. At the end of this month accumulated 
precipitation was 20 to 100 per cent above normal 
and plant growth was proceeding nicely, but then 
followed an almost rainless November and the tips 
of the young plants were quite dry by the close of 
the period in most areas. Temperatures were unsea- 














sonably warm (to above 90° maximum) during the 
first three weeks of November, no doubt a factor in 
the delayed arrivals of the bulk of the wintering 
populations of such species as the Am. Robin, Varied 
and Hermit Thrushes, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Cedar 
Waxwing, White- and Golden-crowned Sparrows, and 
Fox Sparrow. More and more contributors are dis- 
tinguishing between arrival of a few advance pioneers 
(which were often normal, or even early, this year) 
and the main migratory movements in the common 
species; yet further attention to this is needed. 

As to the relationships between air-mass move- 
ments and actual migratory flights or stoppages, there 
is so little in the way of comparative counts or esti- 
mates of the number of individuals present in any 
one area both before and after the passage of a front 
that attempts at analysis on this basis are probably 
meaningless. In general, from Aug. 15 to Oct. 5 there 
were northerly (and hence favorable) winds almost 
every night; and only the few rains (Sept. 9-10 in 
NW Calif.; Sept. 17-19 throughout) can be consi- 
dered to have exerted any concentrating effect on 
the smaller migrants. There were adverse winds over 
the east and southeast parts of the Region on some 
nights, but contributed notes from these areas are 
very few. Such winds on preceding nights may well 
have contributed to the wave of warblers which C. 
D. Fisher found in the Yosemite area on Sept. 8 
and 9, and the lesser one in the Sacramento delta 
area on Sept. 23. The “holding” effect of more wide- 
spread E and S winds on Oct. 6-7, with favorable 
winds on subsequent nights, may have been a factor 
in the frequent appearance of Oct. 6 as the “last 
date” for several warblers in the Central Valley (no 
one seems to have been afield on the 7th). A great 
concentration of Audubon’s Warblers on Oct. 27 in 
the Sacramento Valley (see below) was gone the 
following day, after a night with N winds behind 
a cold front which apparently passed the area in 
the early evening. During the month of November 
almost nightly winds from the SE (or to E, S, or 
SW on occasion) were no doubt continuous deter- 
rents to arrival of numbers of wintering birds. The 
few nights with favorable (northerly) winds, as 
Nov. 12-13-14 and Nov. 17-18, should have produced 
sudden influxes; but such were not detected and in- 
deed perhaps did not occur because of the above 
normal temperature—to which factor (or to local 
food supplies) the hardice species may be more re- 
sponsive than the earlier migrants, which had all de- 
parted in October or before. 

Grebes—A maximum of 16 Eared Grebes, Sept. 
28, in Yolo By-Pass (Alice Williams) was unusual 
for that valley location. An extremely belated half- 
grown young Western Grebe was still with a pair 
of adults on Nov. 10 at Sacramento National Wild- 
life Refuge (Beatrice Nielsen). 

Albatrosses, Shearwaters, Petrels.—Black-footed 
Albatrosses were surprisingly uncommon, none at all 
being found on several one-day offshore trips. How- 
ever, 2 were found about 8 miles off Santa Cruz on 
Sept. 14 (F. Ballou in The Sanderling—Monterey 
Peninsula Audubon Society bulletin) and 2 near the 
SE Farallon on Oct. 14 (Golden Gate Audubon So- 
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ciety), while C. D. Fisher saw a total of only 11 on 
Sept. 24-30 on a cruise 20-50 miles offshore between 
Point Reyes and Point Conception, only 3 of them 
south of Monterey Bay. On the northern portion of 
this same cruise (San Francisco Lightship to 35 miles 
W of Santa Cruz) on Sept. 24 Fisher saw 40 Pink- 
footed Shearwaters, 6 Gray-backed Shearwaters (Pwf- 
finus bulleri) and 6 Ashy Petrels, as well as Sooty 
Shearwaters in flocks to a maximum size of 400. 
Sooties were also abundant to 50 miles off Monterey, 
but were much scarcer thence southward to southern 
California. The only significant concentration of 
shearwaters near the Farallons on Oct. 14 was found 
4 miles southwest to 3 miles southeast of the SE 
island and included 400 Sooty, 1 Black-vented (?), 12 
Pink-footed, and 5 or more Gray-backed (G.G.A.S.). 
Moderate numbers of the Gray-backs, until recent 
years considered rare here, were also seen _be- 
tween Aug. 20 and Sept. 20, 20 to 25 miles off Cape 
Mendocino (G. L. Johnson); and off Santa Cruz, 
where L. M. McQuesten operated several boat trips, 
the greatest flights of the species ever found in this 
Region were reported (in The Sanderling Vol. 13, 
Nos. 2 and 4)—over 50 on Sept. 20 and “several 
hundred” on Oct. 23. Fred G. Evenden reported see- 
ing the even rarer Pale-footed Shearwater on Oct. 
2 at Point Pinos, Monterey Co. In a brief 40 minutes 
ashore on the SE Farallon on Sept. 18 three large 
young Ashy Petrels were found (and banded) in 
crevices of a stone wall (H. L. Cogswell, R. B. 
Ross, Vivian Ross), although on a prior and longer 
visit in August none was found (see previous report). 
On Sept. 30 a Fork-tailed Petrel was seen about 15 
miles northwest of the Farallons and 6 widely separ- 
ated Ashy Petrels in the area from 15 miles west to 
30 miles northwest of these islands (CDF). 

Herons and Ibises—A high population of Am. 
Egrets was again found in the Yolo By-Pass, north- 
west of Sacramento, where 350 were visible from 
one point in October (E. A. Albertson, et al.) and 
365 were counted on Nov. 3 (AW). About 50 
White-faced Ibises were still present on Oct. 1 at 
Gustine Gun Club (FGE), near or at which they 
nest. 

Waterfowl—No reports were received from bi- 
ologists at the Central Valley refuges, but according 
to statements of Fish and Game Department officials 
quoted in the public press the total dabbling duck 
population in mid-September was 50 per cent above 
that of last year. However, the mild November 
weather failed to bring the usual maximum of move- 
ment then from the Klamath-Tule Lake area into 
the Sacramento Valley. Most species were noticeably 
scarce in coastal areas into December. For example, 
although the flocks of Pintails present early were 
of normal size or above, as 2000 on Aug. 25 in 
northwest San Joaquin Co. (CDF) and 2000-3000 
on Sept. 29 near San Rafael (Grace Miller), their 
build-up on October and November was slow, reach- 
ing only 50 per cent of last year’s 1000 at Lake Mer- 
ritt, Oakland, by the end of the period, although 
Am. Widgeons were in normal numbers there (Paul 
Covel). The first few migrant Green-winged Teal 
(125) and Shovellers (60) were noted on Aug. 16 
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at Sacramento National Refuge, and these had in- 
creased to 1575 and 800, respectively, by Aug. 20 
(Eugene Kridler), evidencing an early vanguard of 
these species also; but they had not reached normal 
wintering numbers, at least toward the coast, by 
Dec. 9. The unseasonably warm November may also 
easily account for the unusually high counts of the 
chiefly summer resident Cinnamon Teal—85 on Nov. 
8 and 50 on Nov. 16 in Yolo By-Pass (AW). Slow- 
ness of population build-up was even more true of 
the diving ducks, which normally arrive in numbers 
in November. At Southside Park, Sacramento, Ring- 
necked Ducks numbered only 55 on Nov. 18, com- 
pared to 90 at that time last year (EAA); at Lake 
Merritt, Oakland, 48 Canvas-backs were present in 
late November, compared to over 100 last year 
(PC); Lesser Scaups were far below normal at Lake 
Merritt and on nearby San Francisco Bay for the 
second year, but Am. Golden-eyes and Ruddy Ducks 
were about normal (PC, HLC). 

Other observations of interest because of the date, 
the place of occurrence, or the rarity of the species: 
Whistling Swan, 16 on Oct. 27 and about 40 on 
Dec. 6 at a ranch pond, east of Red Bluff (BN); 4 
on a reservoir near Los Gatos for an hour, Nov. 19 
(Mrs. E. W. Lintott, fide Emily D. Smith), and 6 
on a lake on Tomales peninsula, Nov. 27 (GM); 
Canada Goose, one early “Lesser” (subsp. Jeuco- 
pareia) on the Trinity River near Junction City, Sept. 
24 (Rolf Mall); southward-flying flocks over Arcata 
on Oct. 21 (Richard Holmes) and (12 flocks) near 
Paynes Creek, west of Mt. Lassen, on Oct. 30 (RM); 
in Yolo By-pass on Nov. 24 (Edwin R. Pickett) and 
east of Red Bluff on Dec. 6 (BN); Black Brant, a 
somewhat early flock of 12 over Fort Bragg, Sept. 30 
(Mrs. R. Coy); European Widgeon, male on Chain- 
of-Lakes, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Oct. 20 
(A. J. Bennett and G.G.A.S.); Wood Duck, fe- 
male on Lake Merced, San Francisco, Oct. 28 (Chas. 
Hines, Ed Hase); Am. Scoter, female at Point 
Reyes, Sept. 15 (CDF), 2 females on Tomales Bay, 
Nov. 11 (A. L. Curl), and a male on the ocean a 
mile north of Crescent City, Nov. 23 (RH, Duane 
Carmony); Harlequin Duck, male at SE Farallon 
Island, Oct. 14 (Alan Craig and G.G.A.S.), close 
to the earliest fall dates for the coast, and 16 on 
Nov. 25 at Tomales Point (GM), a good number 
even for that favorable wintering locality; Old-squaw, 
1 off Point Pinos, Nov. 8 (Laidlaw Williams), and 
2 in Carmel Bay, Nov. 26 (Robert Rickless, fide 
LW). 

Vultures, Hawks —Migrating Turkey Vultures 
were widely reported from both Central Valley and 
San Francisco Bay area localities, Sept. 7 to 23, the 
maximum being 120 in 2 miles on the 23rd near 
Los Molinos, Tehama Co. (Vee K. Curtis). Migrant 
flocks of about 30 each were also seen on Sept. 10 
and 16 at Willow Creek, Humboldt Co. (Robert 
Talmadge). A White-tailed Kite was in a new local- 
ity for the species, insofar as recent years are con- 
cerned, well out on Point Reyes on Oct. 13 (CDF); 
and 3 were seen on Dec. 2, 5 miles north of Hollister 
(W. K. Kirsher, Celeste Kirsher). Five Sharp-shinned 
Hawks migrated over Fort Cronkhite, Marin Co., on 
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Sept. 14 (Irwin Woldman); and an unusual con- 
gregition of 13 Red-tailed Hawks at Point Reyes on 
Sept. 15 (CDF) may also indicate migratory move- 
ment in progress. A Bald Eagle was seen near Red 
Bluff on Nov. 23 and 3 flew over 9 miles east-northeast 
of there on Nov. 26 (RM). There has been a two- 
year dearth of records of Prairie Falcons in lowland 
western California wintering areas, perhaps indicating 
poor nesting success. 

Cranes, Gallinules—About 200 Sandhill Cranes 
passed over a ranch east of Red Bluff on Oct. 20 
(BN), a few days before the normal bulk arrival 
on Central Valley wintering grounds. In the Thornton 
wintering area about 700 were present on Nov. 4 
(Wm. Darcy, fide ERP), and a flock of 206 were in 
a field 13 miles west of Modesto on Nov. 11 
(CDF). Three Sandhills that appeared on a Bodega 
Bay beach on Nov. 30. were recorded by a photo- 
graph in a Santa Rosa newspaper (but tentatively 
indentified there as “young Great Blue Herons’’!). 
They were so tame as to indicate probable escape 
from captivity. An immature Florida Gallinule was 
seen many times, Aug. 18 and later, 8 miles west 
of Santa Rosa (Gordon Bolander); and 2 were 
brought, a few days apart in early November, to the 
Pacific Grove Museum in an incapacitated condition, 
having been found thus on streets of Monterey and 
Pacific Grove (Merton Hinshaw, fide LW). Their 
occurrence here was perhaps correlated with almost 
continuous east and south winds. 

Shorebirds —Eight Black Oyster-catchers and 20 
Black Turnstones were seen on SE Farallon Island 
on Oct. 14 (AC, G.G.A.S.). About 50 Black-bellied 
Plovers in the San Leandro Bay area on Sept. 2 
(HLC) had increased to 300 on Nov. 4, with many 
remaining on Nov. 27 (Junea W. Kelly). About 200 
were seen 10 miles west of Lodi on Sept. 23 (CDF) 
and 175 on Humboldt Bay, Nov. 24 (RH, DC). Con- 
siderably more than the quota of Am. Golden 
Plovers were seen: 2 near Woodland on Sept. 26 
and at least 1 there the next day, but none on Sept. 
29 or afterward (EAA, ef al.); 1 at Rodeo Lagoon, 
Marin Co. on Oct. 10 (IW). All these were ob- 
served in company with other plovers and were des- 
cribed in detail by the observers cited. There was an 
excellent showing of Long-billed Curlews, from a 
first one on Aug. 17 at Bodega Bay (Joseph Kit- 
tredge) to a maximum of 75 on Sept. 30 in the Bay 
Farm Island area (JWK). This species is normally 
much more numerous in the Central Valley, but an 
estimate of 700 on Oct. 1 at Gustine Gun Club 
(FGE) is a high number even there. Marbled God- 
Wits in the Bay Farm Island area also reached the 
unusual peak of 1500 on Sept. 30, and about 750 
were still present on Nov. 4 (JWK). This godwit 
is rarely seen near Sacramento, but single ones were 
tound on July 11 and Sept. 28 in Yolo By-Pass 
(AW). The Solitary Sandpiper has not been often 
teported in the Central Valley, but was found there 
3 ‘imes this season: 2 on Aug. 25 in NW San 
Jozquin Co. (CDF), and 1 at Woodland on Sept. 15 
ani 23 (EAA). There were many records of Lesser 
Ye.low-legs, Aug. 19 to Oct. 1, all climaxed by a 
tots'!ly unexpected inversion of the normal ratio 
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between Greaters and Lessers on Oct. 1 at Gustine 
Gun Club where Evenden estimated there were 200 
Lessers but could find only 3 Greaters! All the Les- 
sers reported were in the Central Valley except 1 on 
Aug. 19 near Santa Rosa (GB). There was a wide- 
spread flight of Pectoral Sandpipers, usually found 
only in a few locations each year. The records this 
year of some 80 or more individuals extend from 
Aug. 3 to Oct. 13 and involve coastal localities from 
Jenner (JK) to Carmel (LW) and inland localities 
as follows: 5 to 15 on 9 dates, Sept. 23 to Oct. 13, 
near Woodland (EAA, ERP, et al.); 45 on Sept. 23 
10 miles west of Lodi (CDF); and a few on Oct. 
1 at Gustine Gun Club (FGE). At most places the 
flight of Red Phalaropes was non-existent, including 
the favorable vantage point at Point Pinos where 
Williams saw none during daily stints of loon-count- 
ing in November, although they were common there 
in prior years. However, 2 were seen on Aug. 4 near 
Santa Cruz (W. B. Minturn) and 12 on Oct. 14 
between the Golden Gate and the SE Farallon Island 
(AC, G.G.AS.). 

Jaegers, Skuas—While on an extensive naval 
cruise C. D. Fisher counted 18 Pomarine Jaegers on 
Sept. 24 between the San Francisco Lightship and 35 
miles west of Santa Cruz, and 9 more between 25 
miles west of Point Pinos and 20 miles southwest 
of Point Sur. On Sept. 30 he again counted 18 
Pomarine Jaegers in the area between 30 miles W 
of the Farallons and a few miles SE of them, and 
saw at least 8 Skuas, some of them at ranges of less 
than 20 yards with Pomarine Jaegers along with 
them, in the area from 5 miles northwest to 3 miles 
south of the SE Farallon. While he was not able to 
identify any of the smaller jaegers present on these 
dates, he did see 3 Parasitic Jaegers on Aug. 12 
about 150 miles off the California coast along the 
shipping lane from Hawaii. Two Parasitic Jaegers off 
San Francisco’s Ocean Beach on Sept. 7 were busy 
chasing migrating terns (BDC). On Oct. 14 in the 
area between the Lightship and 4 miles beyond the 
SE Farallon 3 Pomarine and 3 Parasitic Jaegers were 
identified (one immature Parasitic collected) among 
some 25 jaegers seen (AC, HLC, G.G.A.S.), and 
3 Parasitics were seen in the bay just north of San 
Francisco on the same day (AC). 

Gulls and Terns—A Bonaparte’s Gull, rarely 
found far inland in this Region, was seen near the 
Sacramento River, east of Cottonwood, on Nov. 11 
(BN). Two Black-legged Kittiwakes were seen in 
outer Monterey Bay on Nov. 4 and 1 near Point 
Pinos on Nov. 18 (LW). Sabine’s Gulls were migrat- 
ing in good numbers far offshore from southern Cali- 
fornia on Sept. 29; 22 were seen between the San 
Francisco Lightship and 20 miles southwest of Point 
Sur on Sept. 24, and 2 were 30 miles west of the 
Farallons on Sept. 30 (CDF). The only one seen 
from shore was an adult in breeding plumage, flying 
seaward on Sept. 23 over coastal dunes near the 
mouth of the Salinas River (LW). Among 100 or 
more small terns which migrated along San Fran- 
cisco’s Ocean Beach in a half hour on Sept. 6 Mrs. 
Cutler estimated that half or more were Common 
Terns, and one flock of 40 resting on the sand con- 
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tained 30 Common and 10 Forster's. Neither of 
these species was seen out of the bay on the Farallon 
trips of Sept. 18 and Oct. 14, in contrast to many 
far offshore last year on comparable dates. The Royal 
Tern has been recorded reliably in recent years only 
a very few times in this Region, but a few apparently 
occurred this year, the latest 2, ‘‘very positively inden- 
tified,” being at Moss Landing on Oct. 1 (FGE). 

Alcids.—There was an excellent flight of Ancient 
Murrelets in November, the first 2 noted at Point 
Pinos on Nov. 7 followed by increasing numbers on 
four dates to Nov. 15, after which they were seen 
daily, flying past the point. The maximum count here 
during the month was 50 on Nov. 28 (LW), al- 
though daily visits were not continued into December. 
Several small flocks also flew past Tomales Point, 
Marin Co., on Nov. 11 (Lee Stallcup, G.G.A.S.), 
and 34 were counted from a boat on Nov. 24 be- 
tween Monterey Harbor and 2 miles northeast of 
Pacific Grove (LW). A large, but chiefly downy, 
young Cassin’s Auklet was banded on SE Farallon, 
Sept. 18 (HLC, RDR, VR). A great concentration 
of Cassin’s Auklets just south of the Farallons on 
Sept. 30 was estimated to total 750, although most 
discrete flocks were of 15 birds or less, and about 
150 others were seen thence westward for 30 miles 
(CDF). About 100 were seen from 2 boats in the 
area between 4 miles southwest and 3 miles southeast 
of the SE Farallon Island on Oct. 14, and there were 
at least 7 Rhinoceros Auklets in the same area 
and thence eastward for about 7 miles (AC, HLC, 
G.G.A\S.). 

Pigeons through Poor-will—A Band-tailed Pigeon 
nest at Prairie Creek State Park still held a large 
young on Aug. 25 (Ken Legg). A Road-runner was 
at the unusual altitude of about 4100 feet 2 miles 
west of Viola, west-northwest of Mt. Lassen, on Aug. 
18 (BN). A Pygmy Owl was heard on Oct. 12 and 
Nov. 2 at Taylor State Park, Marin Co. (CDF, 
AC), and one was observed at length in Prairie Creek 
State Park on Nov. 24 (KL). Two very tame, appar- 
ently young, Spotted Owls were seen in Muir Woods 
National Monument on Sept. 3, and 1 was heard on 
Oct. 5, 7 miles south of Olema, Marin Co. (CDF). 
Great Gray Owls were again reported frequently 
from the 7300 foot level on Glacier Point Road in 
Yosemite, where one was seen to catch and eat 2 
pocket gophers on Oct. 20 (Walter J. Fitzpatrick). 
A Great Gray was also found, by trailing scolding 
jays, on Sept. 29 on the Bumpas Hell Trail, Lassen 
National Park (BN)—a new locality record, but in 
typical red fir habitat. Saw-whet Owls were heard 7 
miles south of Olema on Oct. 1 and 5 (CDF, AC) 
and both heard and seen on Nov. 1 in Calera Can- 
yon, near Salinas (Louise M. Hatton). Poor-wills 
were most active in September at this latter locality, 
one of optimum habitat for them; but they disap- 
peared after October frosts, only to be again in 
evidence in the unusual warm period of November, 
to the 23rd (LMH). 

Swifts and Hummingbirds —A Black Swift over 
the Audubon Camp in Donner Pass, Placer Co., on 
Aug. 27 was the second record there that month 
(CH). Breeding Vaux’s Swifts were not present at 
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Prairie Creek after Sept. 10 (KL) nor at Portola 
State Park, San Mateo Co., after Sept. 27 (Eleanor 
A. Pugh). In obvious transient status were 12 over 
Yosemite Valley on Sept. 7 (CDF); 38 over Fort 
Cronkhite, Marin Co., Sept. 26 (IW); a newly 
arrived group at Prairie Creek on Oct. 3 (KL); and 
the last near Santa Rosa on Oct. 7 (GB). Talmadge 
saw a female Anna’s Hummingbird on Oct. 4 at New 
River Bluffs, Trinity Co., his second record of the 
species in the non-breeding season in this area. 

Woodpeckers—A male Yellow-shafted Flicker 
with no discernible evidence of hybrid character was 
found dead in the same Palo Alto garden where a 
fragmentary specimen was found on Aug. 7 (Mrs. 
E. I. Miller, fde EDS). A male with full C. auratus 
head characters was also observed on Nov. 4, 8 miles 
west of Santa Rosa (GB). Pileated Woodpeckers 
showed a conspicuous ‘downward migration’ into 
the Trinity River Canyon at Willow Creek, mid- 
August to mid-September (RT), and a noisy vagrant 
remained about an hour in a non-conifer area 8 miles 
west of Santa Rosa on Sept. 23 (GB). The only 
significant concentration of Lewis's Woodpeckers 
reported was in late October and November, south- 
east of Paynes Creek, Tehama Co., where they were as 
“thick as flies” coincident with a heavy acorn crop 
(RM). A female Williamson’s Sapsucker seen at 
drillings in an apple tree at Portola State Park, San 
Mateo Co. on Nov. 19 (EAP), is the fifth record of 
the species in west-central California. 

Flycatchers, Swallows —A Black Phoebe was seen 
at the SE Farallon Island on Oct. 4 (HLC, G.G.A.S.). 
A migrant Say’s Phoebe spent the day of Sept. 
30 at Prairie Creek State Park (KL) in which re- 
gion, chiefly heavily forested, there are relatively few 
records. First and last definite movements of Western 
Wood Pewees are indicated by counts of 4 on Aug. 
25 near Woodland (EAA) and 14 on Sept. 23 in 
SW Sacramento County (CDF), both non-breeding 
areas. An Olive-sided Flycatcher in SW Sacramento 
County on Aug. 25 was also obviously a migrant, 
as were probably a late 3 on Sept. 9 at 5000 to 7500 
feet altitude in Yosemite National Park (CDF), al- 
though they breed commonly in the latter area. Ex- 
ceptionally high numbers of transient Violet-green 
Swallows were reported, ending with a flock of 450 
on Oct. 12 which came in from the northwest a'ong 
the coast at Fort Cronkhite, Marin Co., foraged over 
a lagoon, and went on down the coast in the after- 
noon (IW). Later records were: 30 over Searsville 
Lake, San Mateo Co. and on southward, Oct. 17 
(EDS); and 5 at Sacramento Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Nov. 10 (BN). More- than 5000 Tree Swallows 
gathered in pre-migratory concentration over two 
ponds in this refuge on Aug. 18 (EK) and flocks of 
about 500 were seen foraging over fields as they 
passed along the Sacramento River near Isleton on 
Sept. 7 (HLC) and Sept. 23 (CDF). 

Corvids through Thrashers —A flock of about 25 
Clark’s Nutcrackers was at Silver Lake, 7600 ft., 
Alpine Co. on Aug. 30 (AC, Jean Terschuren). Sev- 
eral Bay Area observers, and Mrs. Ednah C. Scoles 
of Murphys, Calaveras Co. report larger flocks of 
Common Bushtits than in most years, indicating 4 
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successful nesting season in 1956. Mockingbirds are 
rarely seen near the coast north of Santa Cruz, hence 
one 5 miles south of Olema on Oct. 5 (CDF, AC) 
and another at Sebastopol on Sept. 25 and Oct. 7 
(JK) are noteworthy. Near Los Gatos a California 
Thrasher began singing on Aug. 9 on a perch used 
by the previous occupants of the territory, a color- 
banded pair, from 1952 to 1955. The new arrival 
(also banded) was a persistent intruder in the ter- 
ritory in the winter of 1954, yet did not take over 
the territory for more than 6 months after it was 
vacated (EDS, in The Avocet 3:35). 

Thrushes.—Scattered reports indicate a disappear- 
ance of nesting Am. Robins from many breeding areas 
in early September; but the first influx of winter- 
ing individuals was detected at Alameda on Oct. 20, 
on which date about 1000 to 2000 came to the roost 
in Joaquin Miller Park, Oakland (JWK). A mild 
massing of Am. Robins in the lower conifer belt was 
noted on Nov. 8 in Yosemite Valley (WJF) and on 
Nov. 11 in N. Butte County, where about 500 were 
seen in a 35-mile drive (VKC). Just before this, on 
Nov. 7, Mrs. R. Coy noted the hundreds pre- 
viously present at Fort Bragg had dwindled to a few. 
As of the end of the period there was still only a 
small percentage of the normal winter population 
present in Bay Area cities. Varied Thrush distribu- 
tion seemed to be sharply localized. They were first 
noted on Oct. 19 at Portola State Park and were 
common there by Oct. 26 (EAP); but at Los Gatos, 
just across the Santa Cruz Mountains, they had not 
arrived by Dec. 5 in a normally occupied location 
(EDS). Single ones visiting an Alameda garden on 
Nov. 4 and 27 (JWK) were the only ones reported 
east of San Francisco Bay. A really outstanding flight 
of Varied Thrushes, perhaps due in part to the very 
warm, dry weather at the time, was the conspicuous 
northward movement across the open Point Reyes 
peninsula on Nov. 3, some 190 being counted there, 
as well as several flocks seen (also moving north- 
ward) in Tomales Bay State Park the same day 
(CDF, AC). The first certainly migrant Hermit 
Thrush was detected on Sept. 16 at Point Reyes 
(CDF), about 2 weeks ahead of normal arrival; but 
the bulk of the population was delayed and dribbled 
in all through October and November. Four Town- 
send’s Solitaires were seen at less than 1000 feet in 
altitude in Calaveras County on Sept. 9 (CDF), an 
early date for so low. 

Kinglets through Starlings —Ruby-crowned King- 
lets arrived in many areas only slightly late, by Sept. 
23 to 26; but at other places, their arrival was de- 
layed far into October or even November. Almost 
the same picture is presented by Cedar Waxwings in 
the valley and Bay Area cities. Flocks were common, 
however, at El Portal, 2000 ft., from Oct. 18 on 
(WJF) and at Inverness, Oct. 15 through Nov. 11 
(GM). At least 11 Phainopeplas were seen 5 miles 
south of Livermore, Aug. 18 (CDF); and a female 
appeared at Lafayette on Dec. 1, the first at this 
location for 2 years (Harry Adamson). A Loggerhead 
Shrike on Aug. 27 at Lake Van Norden, 6750 feet, 
Nevida County, was at an unusually high altitude 
(CH), although the species was recorded at this same 


location in September prior to 1890. Wintering Com- 
mon Starlings again returned in numbers, large 
flocks being noted on Nov. 3 at Point Reyes and near 
Sutter Buttes. Thousands were present west of Santa 
Rosa in November (GB). 

Warblers —A Black and White Warbler was ob- 
served closely, and heard singing repeatedly, along 
the Sacramento River 9 miles northwest of Chico, 
Oct. 6 (VKC). It is apparently the second record for 
the Sacramento Valley. A wave of migrant warblers 
encountered on Sept. 8 at 7500 feet, in Yosemite 
National Park, included 18 Orange-crowned, 14 
Nashville, 130 Audubon’s, 1 Black-throated Gray, 4 
Hermit, 1 Macgillivray’s, and 2 Black-capped. The 
next day at 5000 feet 4 Orange-crowned, 4 Black- 
throated Gray, 1 Townsend’s, 2 Hermit, and 5 Black- 
capped Warblers were seen (CDF). In the Sacra- 
mento Valley, from Red Bluff to Isleton, migrant 
warblers were found as follows: Orange-crowned, 
Aug. 2 at Red Bluff (BN) to Oct. 6 at Chico (VKC) 
with a peak of 12 on Aug. 15, east of Red Bluff 
(BN); Yellow, Aug. 20 (BN) to Oct. 6 (VKC), 
peak of 13 on Sept. 23 near Isleton (CDF); Audu- 
bon’s, 1 on Aug. 19 (BN), 5 on Sept. 23 (CDF), 
and increased following this, with peak numbers up 
to 5000 in about 144 mile of favorable river-bottom 
woodland near Glenn, Oct. 27, these being all gone 
the following day (T. E. Balch); Black-throated 
Gray, 1 in north Sacramento, Oct. 28 (FGE); Town- 
send’s, 2 along the Sacramento River, northwest of 
Chico, Oct. 6 (VKC) ; Macgillivray’s, Aug. 8 to Sept. 
8 at Sacramento (FGE); Yellow-throat, numerous in 
August east of Red Bluff (BN); Black-capped, 5 on 
Aug. 25 near Sacramento (EAA) to the last on Oct. 
6 near Chico (VKC). In west-central California, 
where the warbler migrations are already quite well 
documented, movements seemed mostly normal in 
date, although numbers were well below those of 
“good” years, except for Yellow and Black-capped, 
which were above normal from Aug. 21 to Oct. 4, 
and Sept. 8 to Oct. 4, respectively. A ‘‘wavelet’’ in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, on Sept. 19, after 
north winds and a light rain the previous night, in- 
cluded Orange-crowned, Nashville, Yellow, Town- 
send’s, and Black-capped Warblers (JWK). 

Icterids, Tanagers—Yellow-headed Blackbirds mi- 
grated southward over a ranch east of Red Bluff, in 
flocks of up to 50 birds each, on Oct. 15 to 19 (BN), 
despite unfavorable winds at the time according to 
the weather map. The last Bullock’s Oriole was seen 
8 miles west of Santa Rosa on Sept. 29 (GB), a 
month later than normal departure; and a still later 
Hooded Oriole was in El Cerrito on Oct. 13 (ALC). 
The passage of Western Tanagers was protracted, 
from late August to Oct. 18, with a gradual “peak” 
on Sept. 10 to 21 (many observers). A female on 
Dec. 9 in a mistletoe-laden oak near Napa, was seen 
by many observers on a combined G.G.A.S. and 
Mt. Diablo Audubon Society trip and is the first re- 
cord for this month in the Region, but not too unex- 
pected in view of the mild November. 

Finches —A male Black-headed Grosbeak seen on 
Oct. 11 between Crane Flat and Yosemite Valley 
(Helen Taylor) was especially late at this altitude 
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(5000 ft. or more). The last Lazuli Bunting recorded, 
8 miles west of Santa Rosa on Sept. 15 (GB), was 
also about a week late. About 75 Evening Grosbeaks 
were at Bridalveil Camp, Yosemite, on Oct. 28 (AC, 
CDF, JT, Phyllis Lindley), and they were numerous 
on Happy Camp Mountain, Trinity Co. in November 
where Red Crossbills were common in October (Don 
Hagar). About 30 Red Crossbills were seen at 5000 
feet in north Butte County on Nov. 11 (VKC) and 
2 more resumed use of 5 bird baths at Mt. Hermon, 
Santa Cruz Co. on Oct. 25, after being absent since 
last winter (Mrs. Frank Thomas, fide EDS). Three 
Lawrence's Goldfinches were seen at Montclair, Oak- 
land, on Aug. 20 (Mrs. H. K. Trousdale), and the 
species was found near Kehoe Beach, Marin Co., on 
Sept. 20 and 28 (GM). 

Sparrows.—Two Sage Sparrows (race bellii) were 
seen on Nov. 11 in a chaparral area by the city 
reservoir west of Redding (BN), just east of the 
previously known northernmost limit of the breeding 
range of this race. Two very early Oregon Juncos 
were seen in Sacramento on Aug. 29 (Jim Wanzer), 
where they normally arrive in early October; but bulk 
arrival in most Bay Area localities was delayed to 
late October. Similarly, a completely out-of-season 
immature White-crowned Sparrow appeared in Sacra- 
mento on July 18 (FGE), and arrival of the van- 
guards of wintering flocks was normal on Sept. 12 
to 26, but populations increased very slowly until 
late November, when the end of the warm weather 
brought a moderate influx. Golden-crowned Sparrows 
appeared at the same time and in comparable low 
numbers, south to the Sacramento and San Jose 
areas. Three White-throated Sparrows were observed: 
1 on Oct. 18 and afterward, at Lafayette (HA), and 
2 (adult and immature) on Nov. 11 at Berkeley, both 
banded (John Ralph). Fox Sparrows were even 
scarcer in many of their usual haunts this year, and 
were completely absent from one station in Oakland 
for the first fall in the observer's 10 years of residence 
(HKT). Although a few were noted in September 
(1 even on Sept. 3 at Muir Woods—CDF), wide- 
spread arrival of even the subnormal populations did 
not take place until Oct. 13 to 25. A Lapland Long- 
spur in winter plumage was carefully studied for 10 
minutes at Point Reyes on Sept. 16 (CDF, AC), and 
30 to 40 were seen among several flocks of Horned 
Larks on the Carrizo Plains, east San Luis Obispo 
Co. on Nov. 8 by Don McLean, who feels that this 
species may well have been of fairly regular occur- 
rence for years and has simply been missed by ob- 
servers—Howarpb L. CoGswELL, Dept. of Biological 
Sciences, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.— 
Drought. One stark word summarizes the late summer 
and fall season in southern California. Only four times 
since records were started in 1877 have we had a 
drier season from July 1 to Dec. 15. This year the 
precipitation amounted to only 0.46 inch. The four 
drier eras were: 1898-0.30 inch; 1903-0.43 inch; 1917- 
0.43 inch; and 1929-0.32 inch. The normal rainfall 
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for this period 


is better than 
4 inches for the 
Los Angeles 
area. Last year 
during this pe- 
riod we had 
\| 2.84 inches but 
almost 9 inches 
fell in January 
1956 alone and 
orought the sea- 
I son total to 
‘| within normal 
=" range. A brief 
storm in early October of this season marked the 
only precipitation to fall in the Southern Pacific 
Coast Region. During this brief storm some slight 
amounts of snow fell on the higher Mt. Pinos slopes, 
the San Jacinto range, the higher San Gabriels, and 
on the high San Bernardinos. During late Novem- 
ber most of this snow had melted and by early Decem- 
ber there were only scattered patches hidden on the 
high north-facing slopes. As an expected result of this 
paucity of precipitation many of our lakes have dried 
completely while others (particularly the larger lakes 
which rarely dry up completely) are almost dry. 
Among the larger lakes which were largely devoid of 
water were Lake Arrowhead, Big Bear Lake, Lake 
Elsinore, Hemet Reservoir, Lake Henshaw, San Vin- 
cente Reservoir and many others. San Diego County 
has had even less precipitation than other coastal 
areas here; theirs amounting to almost nothing. The 
drought in San Diego County was classed as critical. 
As a tragic result of this prolonged drought, the fire 
danger index in the brush and tree country of this 
Region remained at the highly dangerous level 
throughout the season. During late November and 
early December the humidity was far below normal 
and coupled with this, Santa Ana conditions pre- 
vailed. High dry winds swept westward and south- 
ward from the desert regions and any fires during this 
time were potentially disastrous. During late November 
two great fires swept through the southern California 
mountains. A great blaze in the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest north of Redlands claimed more than 
45,000 acres of valuable watershed chaparral. At the 
same time, another fire raged out of control in the 
Cleveland National Forest near Lake Henshaw and 
ultimately razed more than 27,000 acres of coastal 
chaparral forest. Low humidity, hot dry winds from 
the desert, above-normal temperatures, and tinder-dry 
chaparral made for ideal fire conditions during the 
late summer and fall. Numerous smaller fires sprang 
up all over the brush country during this time. Need- 
less to say, loss to watershed and wildlife was tremen- 
dous. Constantly lowering water tables, drying lakes, 
disappearance of fresh-water marshland, burned-over 
mountainsides, eroded landscapes, mud-slides, deci- 
mated wildlife, loss of valuable groundwater are all 
the results of one of California’s worst droughts. In 
general, migration of waterfowl was retarded, due 
probably to mild weather to the north; shorebird mi- 
gration was good; and migration of landbirds was 
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about normal, local variances depending upon food 
supply. Seed crops of conifers were light while the 
general abundance of plant seeds was, if anything, 
slightly below normal. 

Loons, Grebes—Very few loons of any species 
were noted within the Region during the fall season. 
However, our heaviest loon flights materialize later 
in the year when perhaps severe storms in the north 
force the birds south. A disabled Common Loon ap- 
peared on the ponds at China Lake, Nov. 10, and 
was subsequently found dead by W. R. Fish (fide 
Donald W. Moore). This represented a first record 
for China Lake. Moore also reported that little water 
was to be found in the drainage ponds at China Lake 
and those waterbirds which remained there suffered 
from extensive predation by coyotes. Particularly per- 
secuted were the Am. Coots. Western Grebes arrived 
en masse in local waters during the latter part of 
November. A number of dead Western Grebes were 
found at China Lake (dead ones are more usual than 
live ones there) and a single bird landed in a dry 
lake of the Mojave Desert near Yucca Valley. It 
could not, of course, rise again and was captured by 
a passerby (fide John D. Goodman). Eared Grebes 
were reported as more abundant than usual from 
China Lake in September and October (DWM). 
They were, as usual, very numerous on the Salton Sea. 
A single Horned Grebe was at Newport Bay, Oct. 21 
(Ep.) and from that date continued to increase in 
numbers along the coast. A single Horned Grebe was 
at the Salton Sea, Nov. 12 (E. J. O'Neill) where they 
are rare. This is but 3 days earlier than the appearance 
of a single bird of this species there last year. 

Pelagic Birds —A somewhat late report of more 
than 4000 Sooty Shearwaters offshore from Santa 
Barbara, June 25, was received (Waldo G. Abbott). 
Pelagic observations are irregular here and thus a 
great gap in our knowledge of current movements 
and abundance of most pelagic species exists. Pelagic 
observations need to be made on a regularly scheduled 
program in accordance with known migration paths 
and in proper season. Scattered single observations 
are all but valueless in ascribing the routes of mi- 
gration. A one-half day trip to a point 6 miles south- 
west of Santa Monica, Sept. 2, yielded 3 Mourning 
Doves, 2 Lesser Goldfinches, 1 House Finch, and 2 
Orange-crowned Warblers; all flying aimlessly about 
on this foggy day and acting confused. The two gold- 
finches and a warbler alighted on the boat several 
times. One wonders at the oft-recorded appearance 
of small landbirds far at sea in the Pacific Ocean. 
This leads to several avenues of speculation. Is it 
possible that these birds (in migration?) are follow- 
ing a line of island-hopping flight which takes them 
from one offshore island to another on their route? 
Certainly migrant species of many sorts of landbirds 
appear regularly at these islands. Or are they short- 
cutting from one prominence of land to another to 
avoid a prolonged coast-wise trip? Are they confused 
because of fog and fly out to sea unknowingly? Has 
something gone wrong with their navigational mech- 
anisin? Methodical pelagic observations might an- 
Swer these questions. On this Sept. 2 trip only 3 
Shearwaters were observed (1 Sooty and 2 Pink- 





































































footed) by R. Dudley Ross. A Los Angeles Audubon 
Society boat trip from Port Hueneme to Anacapa 
Island, Sept. 9, yielded only 5 Sooty Shearwaters and 
about 30 Pink-footed Shearwaters. However, a very 
satisfactory view of the endemic Santa Cruz Jay was 
secured by almost everyone aboard. A single White 
Pelican on Upper Newport Bay, Oct. 13 (Sea and 
Sage, fide Fiancis Raymond) had been joined by 
another by Oct. 21 (Ep.). Four White Pelicans were 
at Lt. Maxton Brown Bird Sanctuary, Nov. 16 (FR) 
and about 1000 birds were at the Salton Sea, Oct. 9 
(EJO'N). Most interesting was the report of 2 Red- 
billed Tropic-birds observed near the whistling buoy 
about 114 miles offshore from Santa Barbara, Oct. 1 
(Mrs. A. Case, fide WGA). Mrs. Case succeeded in 
securing a recognizable photograph of the bird with 
a miniature camera. The last-known occurrence of this 
species at Santa Barbara was during the winter of 
1954-1955 when 2 ‘“‘wintered” (fide WGA). 

Herons and Ibises—Numerous Am. and Snowy 
Egrets foraged on the tidal flats of Upper Newport 
Bay during the fall months while at such choice 
areas as Goleta Slough and Seal Beach hundreds of 
Black-crowned Night Herons were to be seen. Nu- 
merous other gathering places of these birds are 
known, especially in select groves of Eucalyptus 
trees. A single Louisiana Heron was found near high- 
way U. S. 101 in National City, Nov. 29 (E. C. 
Trowbridge, fide Maurine J. Heraty) and represents 
a return after an absence of 6 years, to this area, 
which they formerly frequented rarely but more or 
less regularly. Bitterns of both species are becoming 
unfamiliar birds to the people of this Region as less 
and less of suitable habitat remains. The Los Angeles 
Audubon Society had recently agreed to administer 
one of the last remaining bits of fresh-water marsh 
in the Los Angeles area. Muchado Lake (or Bixby 
Slough) in south Los Angeles is one of the last re- 
maining places where bitterns may be seen. At least 
33 Wood Ibises were at Lt. Maxton Brown Sanctuary, 
Sept. 8 (RDR); 25 were present there, Sept. 21 
(FR); 3 on Oct. 6 (RDR) ; and none remained, Nov. 
27 (Ethel Craig). A single White-faced Ibis was 
seen in the slough near the dump of the city of Ven- 
tura, Sept. 8 (Patrick J. Gould, John Tramontano). 
Five others were at the Ventura County Gun Club, 
Oct. 6 (Ep., James Huffman). Roseate Spoonbills 
paid one of their very infrequent visits to southern 
California as 4 birds were at the Salton Sea Nat’! 
Wildlife Refuge, Oct. 28 (EJO'N). 

W aterfowl—Waterfowl were generally late in 
arriving in southern waters, perhaps a result of the 
unseasonably mild weather which prevailed to the 
north of our Region. It was reported by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Fish and Game that by 
early September an estimated minimum of 1,000,000 
birds were resting on the Tule Lake-Klamath Basin 
Refuges, with many more arriving constantly. Many 
of them soon continued southward into the Central 
Valley, stopping to rest and feed en route and making 
room for still more to come behind them. During 
the summer of 1955, waterfowl production on the 
breeding grounds was claimed to be the best in recent 
years. This past summer did not quite match the pre- 
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vious year’s nesting success. The waterfowl situation 
for this Region may best be summed up by examin- 
ing the populations carefully tabulated for the Salton 
Sea by E. J. O'Neill, Refuge Manager of the Salton 
Sea Nat'l Wildlife Refuge. Surveys were made on 
Sept. 6, Oct. 15, and Nov. 15 by airplane and the 
results were as follows. 


Sept.6 Oct.15 Nov. 15 
Canada Goose 0 0 250 
(Lesser) Snow Goose 0 3 5000 
White-fronted Goose 0 60 700 
Pintail 11,000 6700 30,000 
Am. Widgeon 10 2000 40,000 
Green-winged Teal 5000 12,000 6000 
Shoveller 2000 14,000 4000 
Fulvous Tree-duck 370 80 0 
Am. Coot 4000 21,000 14,000 


As a general rule, waterfowl in the Imperial Valley 
were somewhat ahead of last year by Nov. 15. A 
single Whistling Swan was at the Salton Sea Refuge, 
Nov. 10, and their numbers had reached 4 by Nov. 
25. Fifteen Whistling Swans were at Del Mar about 
Nov. 20 (fide MJH); a single bird flew into a wire 
at Lake Murray and was killed, Nov. 24 (James E. 
Crouch) ; 12 birds were seen near the Flood Control 
Channel north of San Diego, Dec. 9 (MJH, et al.) 
and were probably the same birds commuting to and 
from Del Mar. Another large group of swans (21) 
was at Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 16 (JT). About 
2500 Am. Widgeon gathered at Lake Norconiap, 
Nov. 24. Several thousand ducks (mostly Pintails) 
were at Upper Newport Bay during November (FR). 
Some 30,000 ducks (of which about 25,000 were 
Pintails) were present on the Ventura County Gun 
Club during early October, but no geese were pres- 
ent. The only geese reported away from the Imperial 
Valley were as follows: Snow Goose in Lakeside’s 
Lindo Lake (1—Nov. 15; 2—Dec. 5); 15 Canada 
Geese were at Upper Newport Bay, Nov. 22 (FR) 
and an undetermined number was at Lake Mathews 
in November (JH). Gadwalls were generally scarce 
as were Am. Mergansers. Eight Redheads on Newport 
Bay, Dec. 2 (Ep.) was one of the only reports. Red- 
breasted Mergansers were late in arriving in southern 
waters and Buffle-heads were scarce. Lesser Scaup 
were not so numerous as during the same period last 
year, and in places (particularly coastwise) they were 
scarce. Canvas-backs were down but Ruddy Ducks 
not. A single male Wood Duck was still at Westlake 
Park in Los Angeles in early December. Am. Golden- 
eyes were not so numerous as they have been for the 
past three seasons. Three were seen on the Salton 
Sea, Nov. 22 (Ep., Mimi Small) where dozens had 
been last year. A single male on Nov. 22 at Newport 
Bay had been joined by a female, Nov. 24 (FR) 
while about 10 gathered at Mission Bay, Dec. 10 
(Arthur Morley, Jr.). A single Old-squaw was found 
on Alamitos Bay, Nov. 24 (J. H. Comby). Surf 
Scoters were late in arriving in coastal waters and 
White-winged Scoters were almost unrecorded. 

Birds of Prey—A flock of ten Turkey Vultures 
followed by a flock of 8 Marsh Hawks were noted 
migrating southeastward along the coastal ridge of 
the Santa Monica Mountains, Sept. 26 (RDR). 
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White-tailed Kites were widely noted and were also 
reported as absent in certain areas where formerly 
regularly found. By late September small groups were 
forming winter roosts. White-tailed Kites were seen 
almost daily during September and October at the 
Audubon Center of Southern California with as many 
as 5 present, Sept. 15 (Alma Stultz). Throughout 
November kites continued to be seen daily and on 
Oct. 21 as many as 6 were seen in a group. A single 
was near the city dump of Ventura, Oct. 29 (Ep, 
RDR, MS, Vivian Ross, JH). One was reported by 
Comby from Alamitos Bay, Nov. 20, and another at 
Upper Newport Bay, Nov. 24. Another was at Mal- 
ibu, Nov. 8 (RDR). Ferruginous Hawks were te- 
ported as follows: 1 near Santa Barbara, Sept. 7 
(PJG, Paul Herman); 1 near Borrego Springs, Nov. 
10 (AM); and another near Upper Newport Bay, 
Dec. 2 (Ep., Antonio Trippi). A Golden Eagle was 
seen at the S.S.N.W.R., Nov. 22, where they are 
uncommon. (EJO’N). No eagles were at Big Bear 
Lake due to dry conditions there and only one was 
seen at Lake Mathews, Nov. 24 (JH). More than 
the usual number of Ospreys were reported this fall. 
A single was flying over the seacliffs at Laguna, 
Sept. 8 (FR); one in Santiago Canyon, Sept. 11 
(Vanche Plumb, Jo Bull, fide FR); one over Audu- 
bon Center of Southern California, Sept. 21 (JT); 
one Sept. 9 at Anacapa Island (L.A.A.S.); one fly- 
ing northwest over the Ballona Creek breakwater, 
Oct. 8 (Ep.); one along San Diego River at foot of 
Mission Gorge, Nov. 19, and another along south 
San Diego Bay during October (JEC); one in Mis- 
sion Valley near Grantville, Dec. 6 (E. C. Trow- 
bridge, fide MJH). The only Pigeon Hawk reported 
was a single bird in Whittier, Oct. 15, seen eating a 
Mockingbird (JT). A single Peregrine Falcon was 
reported from the Imperial Valley, Nov. 7 (EJO'N); 
another was hunting at Upper Newport Bay, Sept. 
11 (Ep.); a single bird flew at shorebirds on Bolsa 
Chica Lagoons, Oct. 21 (Ep., Herbert Clarke). A 
Spotted Owl was found dead near Barton Flats, Sept. 
8 (Richard Johnson) and another was at Figueroa 
Mountain, Sept. 15, and 4 were there, Sept. 16 
“(WGA). 

Upland Game Birds.—Quail and Rock Partridges 
were scarce in the desert during late summer and fall 
due to lack of water at many favored drinking places. 
No Rock Partridges or Gambel’s Quail were re- 
ported from China Lake, although they are regularly 
seen there at this time of year (DWM). In certain 
favored localities where water was to be found, great 
flocks (some numbering hundreds) of quail came to 
drink. Three Ground-Doves were seen in Corona 
almost daily from Aug. 31 through Oct. 30. This was 
a poor showing compared to last year’s 10 which re- 
mained for a much longer time (Norman H. Mellor). 
A single Ground Dove was found in Santa Ana, Aug. 
24 (Jim Lane, fide FR) and another was in Anaheim 
during the latter part of the summer (John Tiffany). 
A single White-winged Dove was feeding with about 
100 California Quail at Agua Caliente Park near Val- 
lecito and was joined by 4 others, Nov. 11 (MJH). 
Band-tailed Pigeons were locally abundant in high 
foothill canyons and mountain areas as the food 
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Cranes, Rails, and Shorebirds—As many as 1200 
Sandhill Cranes were reported from the Carrizo 
Plains by mid-October. Only a single crane was seen 
in the Imperial Valley and that on Nov. 28 (EJO’N). 
The recently created lake of Colorado River water 
near the Audubon Center of Southern California at- 
tracted hundreds of gulls and shorebirds during the 
fall migration (AS). The shorebird migration was 
excellent from all appearances although the large 
gatherings of shorebirds at select locations may have 
been due in part to their displacement from formerly 
suitable environments because of dredging, diking, 
draining, and filling. Snowy Plovers gathered in large 
flocks of several hundred on suitable beaches. Ringed 
Plovers were normal. Mountain Plovers (2) were 
recorded from near San Diego on Kearney Mesa, 
Nov. 17 (JEC). Killdeer in the Los Angeles suburbs 
are taking on characteristics of semi-domestication 
long assumed by Brewer's Blackbirds and Mocking- 
birds. They may be commonly seen feeding on and 
about lawns and very often in drainage gutters and 
pools of standing water on quiet city streets. A single 
Am. Golden Plover was discovered at Upper New- 
port Bay, Oct. 14 (JT, fide FR); it remained through 
October and November. The peak of the Black-bellied 
Plover flight came through during early September, 
and winter populations were established by the end 
of the month. Surf-birds and Black Turnstones were 
a little early in arriving and the larger groups de- 
parted for more southern points in early October. 
Smaller numbers of Surf-birds remained for the win- 
ter. Few Wilson’s Snipe were recorded. Long-billed 
Curlew were about normal except on Upper New- 
port Bay where they were very abundant in mid- 
November. Hudsonian Curlews were below normal 
in many places. Wandering Tattlers passed through 
in normal numbers in September and a few remained 
to winter. Willets were abundant at their usual 
haunts. Greater Yeliow-legs were up but no Lesser 
Yellow-legs were reported; the latter must have been 
very scarce since your editor has recorded them for 
the past 8 years at various locations, all of which 
were visited by the editor, but not, apparently, by 
the Lesser Yellow-legs. Knot were scarce. None were 
at their usual feeding grounds on Alamitos Bay (now 
drastically altered to make a small-boat harbor). One 
Red Knot was near Ventura, Sept. 8 (PJG, JT), a 
single bird was at Upper Newport Bay, Sept. 11 
(Ep.), and another was at Playa del Rey, Oct. 8 
(Ep.). A group of 4 flew southwest along the beach 
near Pt. Dume, Oct. 19 (Ep.). Pectoral Sandpipers 
were reported from two localities: 1 at Malibu, Sept. 
4 (Ep.) and again on Sept. 7 (Paul Herman, PG); 
2 were at Lt. Maxton Brown Sanctuary from at least 
Sept. 21 to 23 (Dorothy Groner, Virginia and Earl 
Morton, fide FR). Red-backed Sandpipers were most 
abundant. A very careful survey of Upper Newport 
Bay and Bolsa Chica Lagoons on Dec. 2 revealed 
about 12,000 birds of this species. They were very 
numerous at all suitable localities. Dowitchers of both 
races were normal but no Stilt Sandpipers were re- 
ported from the Imperial Valley as they had been 
last fall. ‘Peep,’ Marbled Godwits, and Sanderlings 


were just about normal. A late Black-necked Stilt was 
still at the S.S.N.W.R., Nov. 24 (Ep., MS, RDR, 
VR). Phalaropes (both Northern and Wilson's) were 
far down this year. Only 90 Northern Phalaropes and 
about 100 Wilson’s Phalaropes were at Lt. Maxton 
Brown Sanctuary at the height of their migration on 
Sept. 18 (Bess M. Hoffman). No Wilson's Phalar- 
opes and only about 125 Northern Phalaropes were 
at Upper Newport Bay, Sept. 11 (Ep.). Only a 
single bird was at Malibu during the fall. This has 
been one of the poorest phalarope migrations wit- 
nessed here by the editor. Only a few Red Phalaropes 
were in evidence. 

Jaegers, Gulls and Terns.—In startling contrast 
with last fall (1955) the jaeger flight was almost a 
complete washout. This can probably be attributed 
in part to the relatively sparse Elegant Tern flight 
of this past season. Only a few jaegers were reported 
coastwise from August through November. Only one 
each of the Pomarine and Parasitic Jaegers were 
found on a pelagic trip to Anacapa Island, Sept. 9 
(L.A.A.S.). Single Parasitic Jaegers were seen from 
the shore at Huntington Beach, Sept. 11 (Ep.); 
San Clemente, Sept. 23 (Mr. & Mrs. Russell Wilson), 
and Ventura, Oct. 6 (Ep.). An early Glaucous- 
winged Gull was at Playa del Rey, Sept. 30 (RDR) 
but most of the wintering birds did not arrive until 
mid-November. An earlier Glaucous-winged Gull 
was near Ventura, Sept. 8 (PJG, JT). An immature 
Franklin’s Gull was at Malibu Lagoon, Oct. 6, for 
only that day (Ep., JH, RDR). Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were rather uncommon at a time of year when they 
should have been fairly common. Very few had ar- 
rived by the end of October. Royal Terns became in- 
creasingly common through October when their num- 
bers leveled off. The flight of Elegant Terns was 
light. They were first reported from San Diego, Aug. 
23 (fide MJH). The largest number there was 350 
birds at Glorietta Bay, Nov. 7 (ECT). None were 
reported from farther north than Ventura with no 
reports from Santa Barbara. The flight started slowly 
in late August and reached a peak by the end of the 
second week of September. The population remained 
fairly stable for about a month and then dropped 
away rapidly during the last week in October. High- 
lights of the flight were as follows: earliest reported 
were 2 at Malibu, Aug. 25 (RDR); 27 were there, 
Aug. 26 (RDR); 220 were counted at Bolsa Chica, 
Sept. 15 (FR); only 1 near San Clemente, Sept. 23 
(RW, MW); about 275 at Malibu, Oct. 5 (RDR); 
51 at Ventura, Oct. 6; and 16 on the beach just 
north of Solano Beach, Oct. 26, were the last reported 
north of San Diego County. The Black Tern flight 
was very light coastwise with only 2 reported: 1 at 
Ventura Slough, Sept. 8 (PJG, JT) and 1 at Bolsa 
Chica, Sept. 11 (Ep.). Twenty-five Black Terns were 
seen flying south at Little Lake on the east side of 
the Sierra Nevada, Sept. 2 (RJ). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers.—Vaux's 
Swifts moved south in small flocks during the first 
two weeks of September (Frank F. Gander) in con- 
trast to their conspicuous spring migration. Most of 
the Black-chinned and Costa’s Hummingbirds had left 
by the end of the first week in September and the 
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last of the transient Allen’s Hummingbirds had gone 
by Sept. 5 (FFG). A small number of Costa’s Hum- 
mingbirds lingered into late October. A male Yellow- 
shafted Flicker came to the bird bath of Frank 
Gander in Escondido, Nov. 25, and was the only 
one reported. Lewis’s Woodpeckers had a very light 
flight by the end of November. Three were at Pifion 
Flat on the Pines to Palms Highway, Nov. 25, and 
another was found at about 6500 ft. on Santa Rosa 
Mountain on that day (Ep., RDR, MS, VR). Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers (Red-naped) were reported only 
from China Lake, Nov. 4, and Dec. 1 (DWM). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—Migrating passerines 
were late and many lingered well beyond their normal 
departure date, possibly because of the mild weather. 
Most of the Western Kingbirds had departed by 
mid-September but 2 very late birds were in the 
Santa Clara Riverbottom, Oct. 29 (Ep.). Traill’s, 
Western, and Ash-throated Flycatchers were gone by 
the third week of September with a few small groups 
of the latter species lingering into October. Most of 
the Olive-sided Flycatchers were absent soon after 
the end of September. A single Gray Flycatcher was 
at Mecca, Nov. 24 (Ep., RDR). A Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher was seen briefly near the Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Dec. 12 (AS); subsequent 
visits to the area did not reveal it again. The very rare 
Eastern Phoebe was near Long Beach State College, 
Dec. 12 (JT). Vermilion Flycatchers were at 
Morongo Valley (2) during October; a female was 
at Mecca, Sept. 24 (Cecelia Foulkes) and a mafe, 
Oct. 14 (CF). No Vermilion Flycatcher was at Mecca 
after this latter date. A male Vermilion was at Loma 
Linda, Nov. 24 (Carl Cady, fide Ethel West); an- 
other was reported from Victorville about Nov. 1 
(EW); and a third was seen almost daily at the 
Naval Hospital, San Diego, from Nov. 3 to 30 
(AM). Many thousands of Horned Larks were on 
the Carrizo Plain in October and November and 
among them were reported to be some 30 Lapland 
Longspurs (Donald McLean, fide Howard L. Cogs- 
well.) What may have been one of the largest 
gatherings of Barn Swallows here in many years 
assembled to feed at cut-over alfalfa fields near 
Garden Grove, Oct. 3. More than 9000 Barn Swal- 
lows were estimated there (JT). 

Magpies, Jays, Dippers—A Black-billed Magpie 
was seen by several observers in West Los Angeles 
during November but may have been an escape. No 
Pifon Jays were found at their usual haunts in 
Pifion Flat on the Pines to Palms Highway, Nov. 24 
(Ep.). Twenty-five to 30 Pifion Jays were reported 
from near Hidden Valley, Joshua Tree Nat'l 
Monument (Robert Blackstone); 25 were reported 
near Lucerne Valley, Oct. 25 (Robert and Helen 
Hutchins, fide FR); and more than 100 were there 
feeding among the Joshua Trees, Oct. 28 (PJG, JT). 
A Steller’s Jay was found in Whittier, Oct. 25, at the 
same locality as last year (JT). A lone Am. Dipper 
was found Oct. 6 at about 4000 ft. in Millard Can- 
yon on the desert slope of the San Bernardino 
Mountains. The bird was at a small water hole about 
a mile from flowing water (JDG). 

Thrushes, Waxwings, Starlings —Small numbers 
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of Am. Robins began drifting in toward the middle 
of October but no large flight had materialized by 
the first week in December. Mountain Bluebirds 
moved into lowland valleys during September and 
October. Mild weather probably delayed the de. 
parture of Mountain Bluebirds from Chilao until at 
least Oct. 15 (BMH). As many as 25 Townsend's 
Solitaires were counted near Big Bear Lake, Oct. 28 
(PJG, JT). Small flocks of Cedar Waxwings arrived 
in parts of the Region during mid-October; the 
largest flight reported was 250 birds at the Audubon 
Center of Southern California, Nov. 14 (AS). Com. 
mon Starlings continued to make news. As yet their 
status in the Region is restricted to that of now 
regular winter visitors and their southward progress 
is being carefully watched. They were reported as 
follows: a single bird was seen southwest of Granite 
Station in November (Ralph Stockton, fide Mrs. Will 
Williams); more than 150 were in Lucerne Valley 
during October (fide Kenneth E. Stager); only 12 
were seen there, Nov. 28 (JHC); they started ar- 
riving at China Lake, Nov. 1, and by Nov. 10 more 
than 200 were present (DWM); the southernmost 
yet recorded station for the starling in California was 
at the south end of the Salton Sea, Nov. 24 (3) 
(Ep., RDR, MS, VR). 

Warblers —At China Lake warblers were reported 
by D. W. Moore as fairly numerous from late August 
well into October. Audubon’s Warblers were the 
exception there, arriving late (Nov. 1) and in small 
numbers. Black-throated Gray Warblers were fairly 
common during September and the first part of 
October. Elsewhere the warbler migration was slightly 
late and this may be attributed to the extended 
summer season. A Yellow-breasted Chat remained at 
Laguna Beach until Sept. 24 (Elizabeth Tigert). 
Yellow Warblers, Black-throated Gray, Black-capped, 
and Townsend’s were all reported as present until 
mid-October. Most species of warblers were fairly 
numerous in the desert oases of Joshua Tree National 
Monument in mid-September (RB). A number of 
unusual warblers were recorded. The banded Vir- 
ginia’s Warbler returned to Helen Pratt's traps in 
Eagle Rock for the third successive year. The bird 
arrived on Oct. 6 and was noted off and on until 
the end of November. Another Virginia’s Warbler 
was at a feeding station in Laguna Beach, Oct. 17 
(ET). The first specimen of a Bay-breasted War- 
bler for the state of California was taken after the 
bird fell exhausted into the ocean near a fishing 
vessel off San Clemente Island, Oct. 9 (fide JT). A 
Myrtle Warbler was at Escondido, Oct. 21 (FFG). 
Am. Redstarts were reported from 2 localities as 
follows: a single bird was seen on several occasions 
at China Lake during September (DWM) and an- 
other was at Laguna Beach, Sept. 9, for what was 
possibly the second successive year (ET). Painted 
Redstarts were likewise reported from 2 areas; one 
was at Santa Barbara, Aug. 27 (C. H. Richardson, 
fide WGA) and another was successfully photo- 
graphed at Cottonwood Springs, Joshua Tree National 
Monument, Sept. 19 (RB). 

Orioles, Tanagers.—Some orioles and tanagers re- 
mained in the Region rather late. Bullock’s Orioles 
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were reported from near El Toro (1), Oct. 28 (FR) 
and another was near Santa Ana about the same day 
(Jo Bull, Vanche Plumb, fide FR) ; another was taken 
from a cat in Santa Barbara, Nov. 12 (WGA); and 
a very late bird was at Mecca, Nov. 24 (Ep., RDR, 
CF). A female Hooded Oriole was at Pacific Palisades 
as late as Oct. 12 (RDR). Western Tanagers re- 
mained as late as Oct. 31 at Laguna Beach (ET) 
and a pair was seen in Golden Hill Park, Dec. 2 
(AM). A small influx of Summer Tanagers oc- 
curred during the fall as follows: a pair was at a 
feeder in Corona del Mar, Sept. 12, and remained 
until the following day (Mr. & Mrs. John Johnson, 
fide FR); another bird was at a feeder in Laguna 
Beach on Oct. 21, Oct. 26, and Nov. 3 (ET); a 
male was at a feeder in Eagle Rock for two days in 
mid-November (Dave Williams); and a male was 
seen on two successive days in Seal Beach, Nov. 3 
and 4—and what might have been the same bird 
was seen a week later just 5 miles north of the latter 
bird (JT). Note that all the observations were coastal 
or nearly so. 

Finches and Sparrows—A male Rose-breasted 


Grosbeak was seen in the willows along the road 
from Santo Tomas to Puerto Santo Tomas, Baja 
California, Mexico, Nov. 23 (JDG, Jeanne Goodman, 
Josephine Vaughn). Most of the Black-headed Gros- 
beaks had departed by the first week in September. 
Sage Sparrows were abundant at China Lake (DWM) 
and at Cottonwood Springs, Joshua Tree Nat'l Monu- 
ment (Ep.) in November. A late Black-chinned Spar- 
row was at a feeder in Laguna Beach, Sept. 12 (ET). 
An injured Fox Sparrow was picked up near Hidden 
Springs, Rockhouse Canyon, NE San Diego County 
in October and sent to the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, University of California. It was identified 
as subspecies megarhyncha—the Thick-billed Fox 
Sparrow and at an unusual location for this race (fide 
Burgess W. Heacox). White-crowned (Gambel’s) 
Sparrows began arriving about mid-September and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows about three weeks later. A 
single White-throated Sparrow was near Upper New- 
port Bay, Nov. 18 (FR).—ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 
Cavendish Drive., Los Angeles 64, Calif. (Note to 
correspondents: this will be my permanent address; all 
communications should be sent to the Editor there). 





The New York State Standards 


of Abundance, Frequency, and Seasonal Occurrence 
by Robert S. Arbib, Jr. 


What do we mean when we say “Juncos were 
common this winter?’’ What do you understand an 
author to mean when he writes “The Yellow Rail is 
a very rare migrant in this region?”’ Do we all com- 
municate the same information when we use words 
like occasional, abundant, transient, sporadic? 

When the State Book Committee began its task of 
planning a new ornithology for New York State, one 
of the first items on the agenda was the establishment 
of a set of standards whereby bird abundance and oc- 
currence could be uniformly reported. It seemed to 
the committee quite necessary that some acceptable 
system of recording should be set up, so that observ- 
ers, reporters, and editors alike, from all parts of the 
state, should mean the same thing when they used the 
same words. And that eventual readers of the book, 
no matter where located (or when), would know 
what these words meant, and could compare their own 
contemporary knowledge with the state of affairs 
when the book was published. 

We on the committee thought this task would be 
an easy one. We would merely search through the 
literature until we found one that seemed appropriate, 
and appropriate it. But we were soon astonished to 
discover that although almost every bird book, peri- 
odical, or newspaper article on bird distribution uses 
such terms over and over, authors have—with few 
exceptions—left it entirely to the reader to decide 
just what they mean when thcy say that a bird is 
“rare.” The few exceptions that we found did not 
suit our purpose, so we reluctantly decided to devise 
our own. 

One of the first discoveries that we made is that 
there are actually three different areas of meaning 


concerned, each of which is needed in order to de- 
scribe correctly the status of a bird. 

The first is numerical abundance, and it is con- 
cerned with numbers of birds recorded during a single 
day’s observation, considering the season as the limit- 
ing factor. (This will be clear in the tables that 
follow.) 

With breeding birds, a different set of definitions 
is needed. Obviously frequency has little use in this 
scheme. The committee had to choose between an ab- 
solute scale, which would translate statistics on a 
pair/area basis, or a relative scale, which would trans- 
late percentage of occupancy of suitable breeding 
habitat. While the second type of scale might better 
suit the modern needs of ecological study, there is so 
little information at hand for most species that this 
method is for the present impossible to use. There- 
fore, we devised an absolute scale, which makes use 
of a “double standard” recognizing that (with some 
exceptions) larger birds are not found breeding as 
densely as the smaller species. We have made the 
flicker, quite arbitrarily, the dividing line. 

The second category is frequency of observation, 
and it is concerned with regularity (or lack of it) of 
occurrence of a species during a sequence of seasons. 
For example, in the last ten winters, how many years 
has the Snowy Owl appeared, and what word best 
describes this occurrence? 

The third area of meaning is the noun that des- 
cribes the type of seasonal occurrence of the species. 
Thus it might be that a bird is described as abundant 
(at the high end of the numerical scale), accidental 
(at the low end of the frequency scale), and a 
vagrant visitant, which would describe its type of sea- 
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sonal occurrence. 

In fact there is no doubt that the entire set of 
standards which the committee has proposed is an 
arbitrary one. But this is the nature of definition. It 
does not matter too much what actual words, symbols, 
or hieroglyphics are used, as long as they are con- 
sistent, and everyone uses the same set. At the same 
time, the committee has attempted to provide defini- 
tions that coincide with most people’s experience. 
After the standards were drawn up, a number of ob- 
servers around New York State were asked to apply 
them to birds on their local lists. Most found our 
definitions reasonably in line with their preconcep- 
tions, and in all cases helpful in clarifying vague un- 
derstandings. On the other hand, suggestions by more 
mathematically-minded experts that our standards 
should be based on logarithmic or other purely mathe- 
matical bases were explored and rejected. They would 
have resulted in a very pretty but totally unrealistic 
and unusable set of standards. What we have done is 
to adapt the terms in current use to numerical ranges 
most widely associated with these terms, and put 
them in logical order for the first time. 

At any rate, the criteria below are now official for 
observers and editors in New York State, and they 
are offered here for adeption by anyone who so 
wishes. It would certainly be useful if we could all 
get together on some set of standards, whatever it is, 
so that when a Californian writes that a species is 
uncommon, the New Englander knows exactly what 
he means. 

It has been suggested that there is no need for a 
set of definitions such as we propose, since the only 
really accurate way to record abundance and frequency 
is statistically. In other words, why convert accurate 
statistics into a less accurate verbal scale, which the 
reader must promptly transpose back into statistical 
generalities? This is a valid criticism, but we do not 
look upon these standards as total substitution for 
statistics. In our proposed state book, statistics will be 
used whenever possible. But in consolidating many 
reports from all over the state, the most concise and 
meaningful and certainly most readable way to ex- 
press ourselves is with words. It is further obvious 
that all of us wse these terms constantly. As long as 
we all continue to call birds casual, very common, and 
occasional, it is best that we have some fairly definite 
agreement on what we mean by them. That is the 
intent of our standards. 

The ideas above and the tables below represent a 
committee effort, and the following members of that 
committee shared the lengthy task: Allen H. Benton, 
Stephen Eaton, Hazel E. Loomis, Gordon M. Meade, 
Harold D. Mitchell, Kenneth C. Parkes, Walter 
Spofford, and the writer. 


I 
ABUNDANCE SCALE, NON-BREEDING 
(For each definition, the wording is similar, with 
only the numerals changing. The complete definition 
is given here only for the first term.) 


Abundant: Occurring in such numbers that a com. 
petent observer at the appropriate time 
and place might see or hear more than 
500 individuals in a single day. 

Very common: 101-500 in a single day. 


Common: 26-100 in a single day. 


Fairly common: 6-25 in a single day. 

Uncommon: 1-5 in a single day (no more than 25 
per season). 

Rare: 1-5 in a single day (no more than 5 per 


season). 


Very rare: No more than 1 per day (and 1 per 
season ). 


II 


ABUNDANCE SCALE BREEDING 


TERM 
Abundant 
Very common 1 
Common 1 
Fairly common 1 
Uncommon 1 


Rare 1 


BREEDING 
DENSITY 


( Flicker size or smaller) 
1 pair per 1-5 acres 


pair per 6-25 acres 
pair per 26-125 
acres 

pair per 126 acres 
-sq. mile 

pair per 1 sq. mile 
-5 sq. miles 

pair per 6 sq. 
miles-25 sq. miles 


BREEDING 
DENSITY 
( Larger than flicker) 


1 pair per 1-25 <cres 


pair per 26-125 
acres 

pair per 126 acres- 
1 sq. mile 

pair per 1 sq. mile- 
5 sq. miles 

pair per 6-25 sq. 
miles 

pair per 26-125 sq. 
miles 


Very rare 1 pair per 26 sq. 1 pair per 126 sq. 


miles or more miles or more 
To distinguish between colonial and non-colonial breeders 
the modifiers ‘‘generally’’ or “‘locally’’ cam precede these terms, 


Ill 
FREQUENCY STANDARD 

Regular: Recorded every year. 

Irregular: Recorded less than once every year, but no 
less than once in five years, on the average. 

Occasional: Recorded less than once in five years, but 

no less than once in ten years, on the 
average. 

Sporadic: Recorded less than once in ten years, but no 
less than once in twenty years, on the 
average. 

Casual: Recorded less than once in twenty years, on 

the average. ; 

*Exotic (or Accidental): Recorded but because of its 

normal range not expected to occur again. 
IV 

SEASONAL OCCURRENCE 

Breeding species; may occur as summer 

residents or permanent residents. 

Birds of passage which occur in spring 

and/or fall but do not breed; may occur 

as spring transients or fall transients. 

Non-breeding birds which occur as tem- 

porary visitors; may occur as summer 

visitants, winter visitants, or vagrant 
visitants (irregular as to season). 


Residents: 


Transients: 


Visitants: 


*The committee prefers the term “exotic” (Webster: 
“a foreign or imported thing, a plant that is not a 
native; alien, strange’) to the more familiar “acci- 
dental,” since the latter bears an implication of cause. 
There has been some resistance to this suggestion, 
however, and the two terms are offered here as 
synonyms. 





